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Prolong the Life of your Linoleum 
or Congoleum with Valspar! 





It pays to Valspar your hard-sur- 
faced This is the 
opinion of Mrs. C. E. Fisher of Greens- 


floor-coverings! 


burg, Pa., who wrote us recently the 
following very interesting letter: 

“Some years ago, during spring 
housecleaning, we gave our linoleum 
a coat of clear Valspar Varnish and 
the result was so very gratifying that 
it has become part of cleanup season 
just as much as cleaning wa'l-paper 
and scrubbing paint. 

“First, it saves the linoleum by 
offering a protective coat of hard var- 
nish against daily wear; second, dirt 
and dust cannot be ground into the 


VALENTINE 


Largest Manufacturers of High Grade Varnishes in the World 


New York Chicago Boston 


Ww. P, FULLER & CO. 


Toronto 


material, but are easily wiped or even 
brushed away; third, the whole kitchen 
is brightened; and best of all, it is 
really clean.” 

If you will Valspar your Linoleum, 
Congoleum or Oil Cloth, you will add 
greatly to its life and keep the surface 
bright and smiling. Spilled greases or 
acids will not spot it and repeated 
washings with hot, soapy water will 
never turn it white. A Valsparred 
surface is absolutely waterproof and 
accident-proof. 

Send the coupon below for sample— 
enough to cover 20 square feet of 


surface. 


& COMPANY 


Established 1832 
London Paris Amsterdam 


Pacific Coast 
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Clear Valsp 
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VALENTINE & COMPANY, 460 Fourth Ave., New York 


I enclose dealer's name and stamps— 20c apiece for each 40c sample can 
Only one sample each of 
ar, Varnish-Stain and Enamel 
plied per person at this special price.) 
truction Booklets with Color 
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mail address plainly 


vealer Name 
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In Our Mutual Interests 





FARM PRODUCTS PRICES 


The prices of wheat, corn, oats, hogs 
and cattle, the chief products of the North 
Central states, have been steadily ad- 

vancing for the past two months. 

Of course, weather conditions have had 
considerable to do with these advances, 
but prices were certainly due to turn in 
the right direction anyway. 

It is, indeed, very gratifying to us, as 
we know it is to you. The prosperity of 
our readers and of all other farmers is 
most important to us. Our business is 
absolutely dependent on your prosperity. 

Besides, we’re farmers ourselves and 
the hard pull of the last few years has 
affected us just the same as it has our 
readers who are in the same business. 

But thanks to our many good friends, 
Successful Farming has held its own. 
We've received a higher percentage of 
renewals during the past year than ever 
before. More than 50,000 of our sub- 
scribers sent us other subscriptions with 
their own during the past year. This has 
saved us the expense of getting new sub- 
scribers ourselves, and we're deeply 
grateful to every one of you for the lift 
you gave us. 

Sending clubs of subscriptions is a -fine 
way of saying that you like Successful 
Farming and that you appreciate our 
efforts to give you the best farm maga- 
zine we ean at the lowest possible price. 

To make it easy for you to keep up the 
good. work, Pen Mil Farming has re- 
duced its subscription rates to pre-war 
prices and for the next few weeks we’re 
making a SPECIAL BARGAIN RE- 
DUCTION. 

Until October 18th, you and your 
friends may have Successful Farming 
2 years for 35 cents; 3 years for 50 cents; 
6 years for $1. 

Surely you'll agree that this is as low 
as we could possibly sell this helpful 
magazine. 

The increase in the price of a bushel 
of wheat or corn will about pay for a 
two-year subscription. We'll need your 
help during the coming year and we 
would especially like to Fe a nice club 
of subseriptions from each of you during 
this bargain period. 

Enclosed with this copy is a convenient 
order blank on which to send your own 
renewal or extension subscription and the 
subseriptions of your friends. We need 
to vel together for the farming busi- 
iess. May we count on your help? 


Send your subscription - once stat you 
wish to earn a rewa will immediately 
send you a folder giving drantgalone of the re- 
wards so you can your selections. 
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From Friend to Friend 


PROGRESS THRU PRINTING 

Governor Berkeley of Virginia in 1671 
expressed his thanks that “We have no 
free schools or printing—God keep us 
from both.” 

When Lord Effingham was appointed 
governor of Virginia in 1683, he received 
orders from the British government to 
‘Allow no person to use a printing press 
whatsoever.” 

It was not until 1704 that the public 
press was operated in Boston and not until 
1739 that the legal right to publish a news- 
papef was established in New York. 

It is difficult for anyone in our genera- 
tion to imagine the meagerness of com- 
munication and transportation in Colonial 
times. News could travel only with the 
speed of the horse. Knowledge of current 
events was obtained generally from the 
Town Crier. 

The development of America is closely 
linked with constantly improving facilities 
of communication and transportation. 

More recently the influence of adver- 
tising has become an outstanding feature 
in the lives and habits of the people. The 
same advertised breakfast ods are a 
morning necessity in every state. The 
prevailing style le of dress in fashion centers 
immediately becomes the mode of the 
remote hamlet. Recent inventions, such 
as the phonograph and radio, have at- 
tained universal use and distribution in a 
fraction of the time required for the intro- 
duction of the sewing machine. 

The advertising pages of Successful 
Farming render a distinct service to read- 
ers in supplyi ing knowledge of improved 
machines, methods and processes. 

Readers of Successful Farming have the 
unusual sense of security in responding 
to advertisments, because they know that 
every advertiser admitted to our columns 
has been thoroly investigated and that we 
guarantee to our readers the statements 
made in our columns by firms introduced 
thru Successful Farming to our great 
family of readers. 

While advertising has helped millions of 
farm homes to ter efficiency it has also 
raised the standards of business. It is the 
word of the house to the customer. Man- 
ufacturers and distributors realize that 
readers must receive exactly what is 
promised in advertised products. No 
man of experience will put his name or 
brand on inferior articles because it is 
plain business suicide to advertise an un- 
worthy product. Hundreds of successful 
businesses have grown from a good idea, 
nurtured with advertising. Advertising 
attracts new custo broadens the 
market and quality brings repeat orders. 
That is why advertising flourishes. 

E! T. MEREDITH. 








GUARANTEE OF ADVERTISERS 


Our guarantee is squarely back of every advertisement and every advertiser in the of Successful Farm nomeat person to Your, Sauk and guarantee his 
Successful Farming. We will not knowingly accept advertising from a dishonest would Ceowinety maretuce 0 dist ad to your banks and a. — 
concern. Advertisements for tobacco, patent medicines, liquor or mining schemes  20%e. an pb Ay - $ ~—_ y+ y! — thous to our 
or any other questionable advertising are not accepted under any condition. Our  feaders” Our guarantee covers the manufacturers” w you buy of 
readers are our friends and an advertisement in Successful Farming is an intro- the local dealer or direct from the manufacturer but we do not the 
duction of the advertiser to the homes of our friends. debts of an honest bankrupt. When you answer an ad to this 


We will not knowingly introduce a dishonest advertiser into your home thru guarantee. 
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Subscription Rate.—Five for $1 able in advance. One year for 25 any error is noticed, subseriber will confer a favor by notifying us. ‘In sending 
cents. 8 . 5 cents. Rates to subscritters in G Canada, other foreign countries, renewals always sign your order exactly as the name appears on address label. 
1nd to su bers in t ae eS cents. Successful Farming How to Remit.—Send money a ee y order, er, bank draft, 
3 sold to every subscriber, without exception, on & guarantee of satis- or registered letter. Stamps in ¢ condition ‘or small amounts. 
faction. Any time you're not satisfied, just ay FFL you have paid Change in Address.— eering » henge address, subscribers should 
for your subseri will be cheerfully be sure to give their former as well as t present , otherwise the address 
Renewal.— date on the address label of each pa chase om tine to see cannot. be ey a of importance both to and to us. 
ie is id'and is the subscriber's re. "The paper is ape oe ane Advert oe put qvertiving rates wilt be osas soem 
moni t cated on label. date on Entered Des a, office as second-class . 
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why Fordson Tractors 


cost so little and give so much 


Between the American farmer and the 
Ford organization, there has always been 
the closest understanding. 


To continue its service to the farmer 
from year to year, the Ford organization 
has acquired and controls vast timber 
lands, coal and iron mines, transportation 
routes, and ehannels of distribution; built 
giant factories, mills, foundries, furnaces, 
warehouses, docks and power plants. 
Without these vast Ford resources, the 
Fordson tractor could not be sold for so 
little, could not give so much in superior 
quality and service. 


The Fordson Tractor does more, for less 


errs rm “= aa 
; ‘eels 2. Mee. 
; Peis fy 
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Owning and operati: 
lands, saw mills, c 


money, than any other farm power unit. 
It is a practical, time-saving aid in plowing, 
harrowing, planting, mowing, harvesting, 
threshing, road-mending and scraping, 
timber-cutting and sawing, hauling, pump- 
ing, excavating—in fact every power job. 


The Fordson Tractor makes farming easier 
and more profitable. The Fordson Tractor 
enables more work to be done in less time, 
thus permitting the farmer to have more 
leisure for making his life and the lives of 
his family happier and more abundant. 
By thus lightening the farmer’s burden, the 
Fordson Tractor renders its great service 
to the American farmer. 


coal and iron mines, timbes 
ovens, foundries, power 


plants, blast furnaces, manufacturing in- 


dustries, 
mines, glass 


ke transportation, garnet 
and wood distilla- 


tion plants and siliea beds. 
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RADIO, THE FARMER’S FRIEND 


It Brings Both Pleasure and Profit to Its Users 


By CLIFFORD FARMER 


HE farmer who does not have a radio receiving set is 

missing the greatest blessing that has ever come to 

rural life. With an ordinary receiving set within the 
reach of any farmer, news of the day, market reports, sport- 
ing events, church services, musical concerts, ete., may be 
srought right into the home by any member of the family, 
no matter where the farm is lo- 


entertainment we had ever had. When I glanced at my 
watch and saw that it was eleven o’clock, | could hardly 
believe it, so quickly had time slipped by. Reluctantly, we 
bade the neighbors good night. As we drove home, my wife 
cuddled over against me and said: “Wasn’t that wonderful! 
Let’s us get a radio outfit too.” 

« We got one all right, just as soon 
as I could make’a trip to town and 





cated. There is no longer such a 
thing as an isolated farmer. Radio 
gives him a front seat in the best 
churches, at the theater and at the 
ball game—at the same time, keep- 
ing him informed as to market 
changes just as they.take place and 
to news items of impgrtance. 

Radio broadcasting is in its in- 
fancy. The broadcasting of Presi- 
dent Coolidge’s speech to congress 
was a great stride forward—while 
seated tn my own farm home, I 
heard every word of it along with 
the cheering members of congress. 
[In a very short time every event 
of national importance may be 
“‘listened-in” on by farmers every- 
where. Universities are beginning 
to broadcast regular courses of 
study. Radio is destined to be- 
come the greatest educational insti- 
tution the world has ever known. 
The farmer who is holding back, 
wondering whether it is a success 
or not, or waiting for a better cheaper set to be made is 
missing half of his life. 

Two years with a receiving set has convinced me that a 
farmer cannot afford to be without one. Instead of tiring of 
it, it has become a necessity the same as a telephone. It 
would be impossible to tell of all the good things our radio 
receiver has brought us. 

Two years ago I had never “‘listened-in” over a radio set. 
One day a friend invited me to come hear the radio, an invi- 
tation I gladly accepted. Naturally, I took my wife along. It 
was a cold night, elear as a whistle—an ideal night for a good 
reception. As we entered the house, the first thing that 
caught my eye was the horn of the loud speaker. I could 
not become interested in the conversation—I was so anxious 
to have the thing started. At last, after it seemed he would 
iever take the hint, 
ur host suggested 








A club boy enjoying a radio program 


select a set that suited. The 
dealer I bought it from promised 
to bring it out and install it that 
day so we could use it in the eve- 
ning. I drove the fifteen miles back 
to the farm and waited impatiently 
for the dealer to arrive. About five 
o’elock I could stand it no longer and 
called him over the telephone. “Just 
ready to start,” he told me. Two 
hours more went by and when I was 
getting ready to call again, he ar- 
rived. It was dark and I was as 
mad as a disturbed hornet. 

“Thought you said you’d put 
this thing up so we could use it to- 
night!’’ I said in no sweet tones. 

“Don’t worry. We'll have it 
going in an hour,”’ he promised. 

I had supposed it would take six 
or eight hours, at least, to put up 
the antenna and install the set. In 
a very few minutes the‘boy he had 
brought with him had climbed 
thirty feet up in a big cottonwood tree near the house and 
tied a wire, scampered up on top of the house and tied the 
other end of the wire and the aerial wasup. A ground con- 
nection was made to the water pipes. Meanwhile, the 
dealer had been unpacking a big box in the living room. In 
less than thirty minutes he announced it was all ready. 
Wonder of wonders—and I had allowed him ten dollars for 
that work! 

In a few minutes he explained what each knob and dial 
was for, packed up his tools and was gone. Then business 
started. I clamped on the ear phones and, following direc- 
tions as best I remembered them, turned on the juice, 
slipped the plug ip place and listened. Then I turned the 
tuner dial just a very little and a woman, screaming at the 
top of her voice, nearly burst my éar-drums. 

“T’ve got ’em!” 
I said, and quickly 





to his youngest 
laughter that she 
night “see what 
he could pick up.” 
With eager, beat- 
ing pulse, 1 watched 
er throw some 
vitches, saw a light 
ppear thru a little 
reen in a long box 
nd then wondered 
iat she was doing 
she turned some 
All at once 
big voice boomed 


at »bs. 








plugged in the loud 
speaker. 

My wife was 
laughing at me. 

“What's the mat- 
ter?” 

“You yelled loud 
enough to be heard 
a mile,” she said, 
and I realized that, 
with the headset 
over my ears, I 
might have spoken 
somewhat above a 
whisper. Well, we 
stayed up until 








p (L almost jumped 
it of my chair) and 
clear, brisk tones 
d. "ag 
avenport, Iowa, in 
e state where the tall corn grows.”’ I glanced around to see 
hat effect it was having on my friend, our host. He was 
neoncernedly poking the fire! I wondered if this was a 
mon occurrence. Then an orchestra struck up a lively 
tune and I listened in wonder—wondering if it were possible 
that this was coming hundreds of miles thru space. 
For three hours we listened. Chicago, New York, Dallas, 
ort Worth, Denver, Atlanta, Louisville and a dozen other 
tations joined in to give us the most wonderful evening of 


Ready for marlet but is the market ready for them? The radio is keeping 
thousands of farmers posted 


everybody in the 
Middle West signed 
off and then listened 
to the stations on 
the Pacific coast until they all quit for the night. 

Since then, scarcely a day or night has passed without 
the set being in operation. It has given us more entertain- 
ment, more information and more fun than anything we 
ever owned. The only fault to find with it is that it has 
made “stay-at-homes”’ of us. But I am sure the car has 
enjoyed the rest—I know the gasoline bill has decreased. 

“‘What have you heard over your set?”’ someone asked the 
other day. It would take toolongto (Continued on page 40 
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The Better Farm Car is the 








TOURING CAR 


*940, 
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Low-Cost Transportation — 


Reliability, power and low operating and maintenance costs receive first consideration by 
experienced farm motorists. They know it is the average cost per mile and per year that 
counts more than the purchase price of the car. 


In the Star you get a real automobile—up-to-date in construction, equipment and 
appearance with easy springs and plenty of leg room. Simple in mechanical construction 
and easy to keep in good running order at very small cost. 200,000 sold in two years. 
Call on the nearest Star dealer and learn why it is stronger and more reliable and 
economical. 


Touring *540 Roadster 540 Coupe *750 Sedan *785 Chassis *445 
Prices f. o. b. Lansing, Mich. 


DURANT MOTORS, Inc. 
New York, N. Y. 


FourGreatF actories atElizabeth,N .J .,Lansing, Mich.,Oakland,Cal.,and Toronto,Ont.Dealers and Service Stations Throughout US. 
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GRAIN MARKETING COMPANY 


A Few Facts That Should Be Considered 


By ALSON SECOR 


HE announcement that a so-called “farmers” Grain 

Marketing Company had purchased the business and 

properties of five of the largest grain dealers in the 
country and would assume control on August 5th came as a 
surprise to almost everyone with the exception of the few 
who were in on the negotiations which resulted in the deal. 
A flood of comment and controversy has followed the an- 
nouncement of the new marketing venture, much of which 
has been made without taking the trouble to get the facts 
in the case. The method by which the deal was made and 
the fact that practically nothing was known of the plan 
until after definite steps had been taken were conducive to 
suspicion re- 
garding it. 


grain companies previously operating under the names of 
the Armour Grain Company, owning and leasing 28,800,000 
bushels capacity elevators in Chicago, Buffalo, Minneapolis, 
Kansas City, Kansas, Savannah, Illinois, Texas City, Texas, 
Erie, Pennsylvania, Fairpert, Ohio and Depot Harbor, 
Canada; The Rosenbaum Grain Corporation owning and 
leasing 10,250,000 bushels capacity elevators in Chicago, 
Fort Worth, Omaha, Galveston and Norfolk, Virginia: 
tosenbaum Brothers, owning and leasing 3,300,000 bushels 
capacity elevators in Chicago, Winona, Minnesota, and 
Toledo; the Davis-Noland-Merrill Grain Company with a 
leased elevator at Kansas City, Missouri, of 2,500,000 capa- 

city. They are 

under negotia- 





In order to 
find out the 
real situation 
as nearly as 
possible, ] 
spent more 
than a week 
in Chicago. I 
quizzed those 
whom I knew 
were opposed 
to the proposi- 
tion, as well as 
those who felt 
that it was the 








tion with J. C. 
Shaffer and 
Company who 
has a_ leased 
capacity of 4,- 
500,000 bushels 
in Chicago. 
These prop- 
erties, or such 
as the com- 
pany decides 
to acquire will 
become the 
property of the 
Grain Mar- 
keting Com- 


Me om 








biggest and 
most im- 
portant mar- 
keting move- 
ment that 
had ever been undertaken and were optimistic of its suc- 
cess. It is not possible in the space of a brief article to dis- 
cuss all of the many phases and possibilities of so far- 
reaching a movement, but I can give a few facts regarding 
the terms of the deal and some of the factors that are worthy 
of consideration. 

In the first place, it is only fair to state that nothing has 
been purchased as yet. A corporation has merely been 
formed under the cooperative laws of the state of Illinois 
and the federal Capper-Volstead law which has entered 
into a contract with five grain marketing companies. 
Briefly this contract provides that the new corporation 
shall take over the properties and operate the business of 
the grain companies for a year and pay eight percent on 
the value of the leased property. It also provides that dur- 
ing the year the value of the property shall be determined 
by appraisal, both by the grain companies and by the new 
company, and in case of failure to agree on the part of 
these appraisers, a third and disinterested appraiser shall 
be appointed. 

The officers of the new company emphasize the fact that 
there is no obligation to purchase any of the property or 
equipment which they do not need or desire and that 
nothing is to be paid for good will. 

Eight of the experienced grain marketing men, who were 
previously head men in the grain companies, are under 
contract to remain for five years with the new company. 
Immediate operating capital has been provided by a loan 
of $4,000,000 by banks, under-written by the grain com- 
panies. A plan for financing the deal has been worked out 
which provides for one million shares of common stock 
with a par value of one dollar, and one million shares of 
Class A preferred stock, par value $25. The compiny says 
it contemplates selling only enough stock to care for the 
financial needs of the business. 

The proposition has been somewhat generally referred 
to as a “$26,000,000 merger,’’ but, in reality, no valuation 
has been placed upon the properties and it will not be de- 
termined until the appraisal is made and a decision arrived 
at regarding the property which the new company desires 
to acquire. 

Tho referred to as a “merger’’ it is not a merger-nor can 
it become a merger if the Grain Marketing Company fails. 
The incorporators have undertaken to buy out the five 


A terminal elevator that will be used by the new company. Its capacity is 10,000,000 
bushels 





pany when the 
farmers have 
bought suf- 
ficient Class A 
preferred stock to take up the Class B preferred stoek now 
held by a trust company for the five grain companies. At 
present the company is operating under lease of the Armour 
and the two Rosenbaum interests. 

In case any grain company wishes to withdraw from the 
contract within two years it cannot again enter the grain 
business for a period of five years after withdrawing. This 
is to prevent a disruption of the new company. In case the 
Grain Marketing Company fails thru the usual trouble 
within, or from lack of farmer patronage in grain or in buy- 
ing stock, the contract and the law demands that the five 
grain companies again take up their separate identities. 
They cannot remain as a big merger but must “unscramble.”’ 

So much for the contract or agreement into which the 
corporation has entered. Considerable publicity has been 
given to its terms and they should be fairly well known to 
all who are sincerely interested in obtaining the information. 
The officers maintain that the articles of incorporation and 
contract have been examined and approved by the best 
corporation lawyers and that every safeguard for the farmers 
has been provided. 

Now, as to the outlook for this bold movement and its 
possibilities for success. To one who has kept in close touch 
with the various proposals and attempts at cooperative 
marketing during the last few years, it is not possible to be- 
come over-optimistic. While this attempt is proceeding 
along different lines than its predecessors, its success de- 
pends upon the same fundamental principles. If the new 
company has efficient management and such management 
is assured, and if it receives the support of the grain growers, 
it will succeed. No company, whether it is farmer-owned 
and managed, or otherwise, can succeed without competent 
management and that has been the rock on which numerous 
cooperative ventures have been wrecked. Apparently the 
new company has provided efficient management for the 
first five years by retaining those who have demonstrated 
their ability in their present positions. Beyond the five- 
year period the kind of management provided is a question 
which no one can answer now. 

It is conceded that the directors of the new company are 
not experienced grain marketing men. Under the coopera- 
tive law the company directors and officers must be grain 
growers. Under the contract with the experienced grain 
marketing companies it is provided (Continued on page 22 
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A LEGISLATIVE WAKE 

N July there was a “national organization conference”’ 

at St. Paul at which forty-two local and seven national 
farm organizations sat in at “the wake’’ as someone put 
it, “of the McNary-Haugen bill.” We do not know that 
those present who ou cards as members of local and 
national organizations were all authorized delegates with 
expenses paid by their organizations but the credentials 
committee limited the conference voting to these few. 

The conference was called for the purpose of putting the 
breath of life into the McNary-Haugen bill. It took the 
resolutions committee, however, two days and half a night 
to discover that the conference was ealled for but one pur- 
ose, to whip into line enough congressmen to put the 

{cNary-Haugen bill thru under a different name. As is 
general in such a mixed conference, every idea under 
heaven was presented to the resolutions committee. The 
committee finally cleared port with the one purpose to 
put over the bill by propaganda before congress meets in 
December. For that purpose they thought it necessary to 
create another permanent farmer organization to be known 
as the National Agricultural Council. ' 

Those attending the conference may have been authorized 
delegates but we dare venture the assertion that not one 
carried in his pocket the vote of the membership of his 
organization on the McNary-Haugen bill or any other 
matter of legislation. The trouble has always been that the 
lobbyists in Washington supposedly speaking for the 
farmers in regard to bills before congress, do not come with 
a referendum vote from the real farmers at home. Resolu- 
tions of conventions do not mean much. What is needed 
is a vote taken after each member has had the pro and con 
presented in print. Then a lobbyist can say in fact that so 
many farmers voted in favor and so many against the pro- 
posed bill. It is as important to know how many are 
against or indifferent as to know how many are for a 
measure. The biggest noise does not always come from the 
majority. If the new National Agricultural Council will 
actually canvass the membership of the “fifty-seven 
varieties” of farm organizations on the question of reviving 
the emergency McNary-Haugen bill, then someone can go 
before congress and speak for farmers as Gompers speaks 
for labor and the United States Chamber of Commerce 
speaks for business. These organizations do not guess at 
the will of their members. They know by actual count. 

It would seem that we have machinery enough in farm 
organization without creating another to ask for money to 
pay for overhead and a lobbyist. 


ASPIRATION 
NLY he who has big plans for the future ever amounts 
to much. Big plans for one may be little plans for an- 
other. But it is within the province of anyone with any 
capacity to have and hold and work out afuture that is better 
than the present. Reaching out stimulates growth. 

It may be the ambition of the boy to own a horse. If he 
holds to that dream he will soon own one. When he gets the 
horse, he then reaches out for something else—maybe an 
automobile, or if practically inclined, a bit of land on which 
to work his horse. 

The human race has advanced in knowledge, skill and 
culture because of the aspirations for better things. Men 
and women who are not content with what they have, with 
what they. know, with what they do, are the vanguards of 
human progress. 

The farms where dwell those who have no ambition, no 
aspiration for better homes, better stock, better crops, are 
the dilapidated, rundown places that mark the place of 
dead hopes. When you see a new fence, a néw barn, a re- 
modeled or new house, a purebred sire, a painted fence, a 
new piano, a radio, an automobile or any of the evidences 
of being alive, you see the results of aspirations. Such 
people are never content to stop where they are. They are 
always wanting and working for something new, something 
better. Aspirations make humans grow as the sunshine 
makes plants grow. 


STORING GRAIN 


is conceded that it is the grain dumped on the market 
at threshing time that lowers the market. Each year 
we have advised that as much grain be held back as possible 
for future selling and each year a large number of farmers 
have put their grain in storage. Yes, they put it there but 
it did not stay there, hence their effort has failed to affect 
prices. 

An examination of the operation of farmer-owned co- 
operative elevators in the grain belt shows that from ten 
to twenty percent has been put in these elevators for storage, 
and storage tickets issued to the farmers. But what hap- 

ns? The very thing the farmers do not want to happen. 

is grain, instead of being kept in the elevators as stored 
grain, is immediately shipped to market and futures are 
urchased by the elevator managers to cover the grain. 
t results in no storage at all. The farmers are just kidding 
themselves into thinking they are holding their grain. All 
they hold is a grain ticket. The actual grain has gone into 
the hands of grain buyers who can hold it. The country 
elevators have not sufficient storage facilities. They must 
pass it on so they can receive more. 

There is no better storage place, no cheaper storage than 
right on the farms where the grain is produced. There is no 
reason why a properly constructed granary or farm elevator 
or corncrib cannot be sealed when money is borrowed on 
the grain. It should carry insurance, of course, but it is 
the only real storage that will affect prices, unless they 
choose to pool and have terminal storage facilities to handle 
it. 

He who has his own grain in his own bins and cribs knows 
exactly what he is doing. Taking storage tickets from the 
local elevator is a joke so far as holding grain is concerned. 


CORN SUGAR 


HERE is less likely to be a surplus of corn than of any 

other grain because so many useful commercial prod- 
ucts can be made from it. The newest product that is at- 
tracting attention is corn sugar. Already one company is 
making 400,000 pounds of corn sugar a day and the output 
can be increased as the demand is increased. 

Corn sugar is not as sweet as beet or cane sugar. This 
may be overcome soon. And it is not yet known just how 
good it is for canning, but for ordinary home use, corn sugar 
is worthy of support m the cornbelt_if for no other reason 
than to boost the price of corn. 

And herein is a new problem. If corn goes too high, the 
livestock feeder will sell. corn to the sugar mills rather than 
feed it. Automatically the curtailment of feeding will boost 
the price of beef and pork, so expert feeders will probably 
stay in the game. How advanced prices of meats will affect 
consumption remains to be seen. Consumers may turn to 
milk and dairy products. So there is little likelihood that 
high prices for corn will take all livestock from the farms. 
We must have our flocks and herds or production will go 
down. Sugar is blue sky and sunshine just as butter is. it 
takes practically no fertility from the farm. But the by- 
products of sugar are not so easily returned to the farms 
as the by-products of butter. Therefore, it is easier to sell 
the farm to the sugar mills than to the creameries. 


CAUSE OF FORECLOSURES 


URIOUS to know why there were so many foreclosures 

of farms in Iowa, which is conceded to be a great agri- 
cultural state, the editor in March wrote to every county 
clerk asking how many foreclosures in 1923, and to date in 
1924, and asking what was the chief cause of the foreclosures. 
Was it due to falling prices, increased overhead expense, 
or overload of investments? 

Out of ninety-nine counties, fifty-five clerks replied. 
Forty-seven were of the opinion that overload of invest- 
ments was the principal cause of the 1,339 foreclosures in 
the fifty-five Iowa counties that replied to the inquiry. 
Twenty-five said that lower prices were a contributory 
cause, and fifteen that the increased overhead expense, such 
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as hidden 5 wages, higher cost of things and increased taxes 
30 aided in the sad plight of those forced to sell out to 
tisfy debts. 
But the outstanding fact, presuming that the county 
rks know the causes of foreclosures in their counties, is 
eighty-five percent of the foreclosures were brought 
‘aa by falling prices of farm products, or increased 
ts, but by speculation in land, oil stock, and the fifty- 
en varieties of speculative investments that take the 
idy cash and leave the investor holding the empty sack. 
Che farmers need not feel that they were the only ones 
bit on speculative inducements. If there be any banker, 
iness man, professional man or laborer who has not at 
time or another, when he was feeling his oats, invested 
ne of his money in a speculation, let him cast_the first 
ie at the farmers. Many a bank and store has closed its 
ors by foreclosure or by failure. Many a factory has gone 
the wall while the farms were being foreclosed. It has 
en more secretly done. In fact, it is so common that it 
ates no such comment as when the farmers, solid busi- 
; men they usually are, go to the wall. If there be any 
nfort in this then cheer up, the worst is over. Speculation 
is been checkéd by its own folly. 


DEATH IN AUTO EXHAUST 


\ E wish taein to call attention to the danger that exists 
where any gas engine exhausts in a closed building. 
su may start your auto or tractor in the garage or shed to 
irm it up, or to observe its action while seeking to dis- 
ver some difficulty. Open the windows and doors or take 

machine out in open air if you must work around it 
en the engine is running. 
[ngineers of the Pittsburgh experiment station of the 
ireau of mines ran an ordinary touring car into a garage 
ving a eubie capacity of about 3,000 feet. They set the 
otor to running slowly as if warming up, put a dog in the 
nt seat and closed the garage. In twenty minutes the 
¢ was unconscious and fell out of the seat, poisoned by 
carbon monoxide of the exhaust. In two hours the en- 
ne of the car was killed by the same gas, that is, because 
air became so deficient in pure air which is necessary 
‘combustion, the engine was smothered. 
\ garage to be of 3,000 cubic feet would have to be 
x20x7.5 feet which is large enough for several cars. A 
ill closed garage, large enough for a single car, would be 
tal to man in a very few minutes with the engine running 
vly, and in a few seconds if the engine was racing. 
One is tempted. sometimes to start the engine on a cold 
ning then go back in the house for breakfast or some- 
ing before opening the garage. In such case the air in the 
rage is full of poison and quickly fatal. Throw open the 
or, wait a little, hold your breath and back the ear out in 
sh air. 
Carbon monoxide is invisible, tasteless and odorless. It 
a person quickly. Leave the door open if the engine is 
t running. 


MAKING LAWS 
J UDGE JESSE J. DUNN, a former chief justice of Okla- 
“’ homa, said in an address before the commercial law 
rue of America: ‘When we'wish a tooth treated, we visit 
ntist; when a shoe needs mending, we go to a cobbler; 
ir horse gets sick, we call a veterinarian; if we desire a 
{| built, we employ a carpenter; but when we need laws, 
h deal with our highest rights and duties and determine 
tranquility and happiness of all, involving questions of 
omic and proper administration of our domestic affairs 
ell as guarding our liberty and our lives, we call the 
ier, the baker, the candlestick maker and anyone else 
ing loose and handy, and turn him unbridled and at 
to browse thru, innovate and patch up our statute 


\in’t it the truth!’’ as a friend would remark. The editor 
many bills presented to legislatures and to congress 
has noted that when a bill is gotten up by a lawyer it 
wordy as the judge’s statement above. He put into one 
ence a hundred and sixteen words without a period! Any 
er who said the same thing would have chopped it up 
many sentences. Which leads us to remark that the 
her, the baker or the candlestick maker may not know 
ey they are able to say in a few words what they want 
The lawyer, skilled in confusing juries with verbosity, 

il id draw up a bill with sentences half or a full page long, 
nobody knows what the law really is. Where is a lawyer 
islator who could word a bill so curtly and effectively as 


that of ancient days ‘Thou shalt not steal.’ 
clause would make it complete. 

No, the lawyers are no better law makers than anybody 
else. But we do concede this, that every legislature needs 
a code editor or commission who can take the verbosity 
out, put the meaning clearly and briefly, and see that all 
bills are systematically arranged so the cart is not before 
the horse. A uniform system of statement would make our 
codes smaller, more easily used and prevent needless law- 
suits to interpret the laws. We demand that the would-be 
teacher must know certain things before being given a cer- 
tificate to teach. We demand that the druggist pass a 
pharmacy board before permitted to dispense prescriptions. 
We demand that a carpenter know carpentry before build- 
ing our shed. Would it be asking too much that our legis- 
lators allow their bills to be worked into uniform, under- 
standable shape before presenting them? 

The judge is right, tho it did take him a hundred and 
sixteen words to state the case. But this is not acknowledg- 
ing that the lawyers can make any better laws than the rest 
of a legislature. 


IOWA FAIR SETS NEW PACE 

NTIL the Iowa state fair last year staged the first 

team pulling contest with the dynamometer devised 
by the Iowa State College a draft horse was judged only by 
form. The dairy cow had to meet the scales and Babcock 
test. The beef cattle had to meet the block test. The hen 
had to produce the eggs. The race horse had to show speed. 
Not alone what does it look like but what can it do, has 
been the test in everything but draft horses until the de- 
partment of agricultural engineering devised an instrument 
that tests the pulling ability of a team. It became a most 
attractive feature at the Iowa state fair and will be a greater 
drawing card this year. 

Prizes are given teams and drivers. The whip is forbidden. 
The best pulling teams are trained without the whip. An 
excited team cannot do as well as one that has love for and 
confidence in the teamster. So if you would train a team for 
these ptlling contests use patience. 

Another feature which is attracting more attention each 
year at all fairs is the horseshoe contests in which rural skill 
is matched against city skill, for the game is as much a 
national sport now as baseball. 

The fairs this year will be cleaner in their sideshows than 
any previous recent year. If any fails to recognize decency 
the fair officials are responsible. Many will put on their own 
amusements, homemade, wholesome fun. The best times 
are always had by those who amuse themselves. 

When prices of products are subnormal it is more neces- 
sary to study every device and means to lessen cost of pro- 
duction. Théfair is a great educational institution. 


REGARDING CAMP FIRES 


A latost everybody tours by auto these days. Some 
camp out in the open, at least not at tourist camps, 
where they build fires and cook their own meals. Let us 
remind all that there is great danger in a camp fire left 
behind. 

A careless camper started a forest fire that has swept 
the Pacific Coast this summer. Every year someone leaves 
behind a smouldering fire that is blown into pine needles, 
dry leaves or grass and the damage to property and lives 
is terrible. 

A fool is born every minute, but it takes a hundred years 
to grow the big trees that feed the flames of the fool camper. 

It only takes a moment to pour water on a camp fire, or 
bury live coals with sand or dirt. Be careful. 


PITTSBURGH PLUS 

FTER five years of arguments before the Federal Trade 
Commission the steel industry has been served*notice 
by the commission to stop the practice of Pittsburgh Plus. 
The steel interests will appeal to the courts to set aside the 

order of the commission. 
If the courts sustain the commission, the farmers will 
be saved millions of dollars on the steel goods they buy in 

the future. 


A penalty 





FIRE PREVENTION WEEK 


CTOBER 5 to 11 is national fire prevention week, in 
which it is urged that everyone give heed to the pre- 
caution against fire before cold weather sets in. Stoves, 
furnaces and flues should be examined for defects. Preven- 
tion is cheapest insurance. Farm fire losses are too great. 
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Inside News From Our Washington Correspondent 


By ALASTAIR MONTGOMERY 


ORE and more it is becoming apparent that the tax 

question and the incidence of taxation, national, state 

and community is becoming one of the most urgent 
of national problems. For some time the department of 
agriculture has been engaged in a study of farms in twenty- 
six states and has reached some very interesting conclusions 
regarding the relationship of revenue, rents and taxes. A 
comparison of the taxes and the rents for 1919 were made 
on the assumption that the rental value fairly represented 
its earning power. In twenty-one states it was ascertained 
that taxes accounted for 10 percent to 65 percent of the 
rental value of the farm. The bulletin issued by the de- 
partment covering its study finds that taxes generally have 
increased since 1919 while there has been a reduction of 
rents, while a more recent survey in one state discloses that 
the ratio of taxes to rents almost trebled in the four years 
1919 to 1922. 


The Advance in Farm Prices 


Is there a plot to advance the price of wheat? Here are 
some recent figures which may serve to throw some 
light on the gratifying increase that wheat and other 
farm staples have recently enjoyed—and in this connection 
it is worth remembering that figures do not lie by any 
means as often as liars figure. 

In the twelve months ending June 30th, Canada ex- 
ported 349,000,000 bushels of wheat against a net 126,000,- 
000 from this country. On the first of July of this year, out 
of its enormous crop of a year ago Canada had@only 45,000,- 
000 bushels in its commercial stocks. In the same twelve 
months’ period, Argentine and Australia together exported 
245,000,000 bushels of wheat or practically twice as much 
as the United States. These two countries which do not 
harvest until next January had a surplus of only 86,000,000 
at the end of June. It will be seen, therefore, that the three 
great sources of supply outside the United States are being 
rapidly cleaned out. Take in conjunction the fact that the 
latest estimate of this year’s Canadian crop was only 
318,000,000 bushels or less than the amount exported last 
year and some of the economic facts underlying the situa- 
tion will become clear. At the same time Europe’s buying 
power shows encouraging signs of recuperation with the 
promised settlement of the reparations tangle and the 
diminution of unemployment in industrial nations like 
Great Britain. One can safely assume that such an outlook 
for crops would afford a good foundation for the rise. 
Whether the speculators could have made the advance 
possible without this set of facts is an entirely different 
question. 


The Rise In Prices 


ARDLY a day goes by when one does not hear a new 
estimate of what the farmer stands to gain by the 
recent rise in prices. Today it is a net half-billion and to- 
morrow it’s a full billion and the day after the overnight 
profit is swollen to a billion and a half. I have discussed 
this question with many government officials, at the de- 
partment of agriculture, the department of commerce, the 
treasury and the war finance corporation, and every official 
had the same warning to issue, viz., “beware of estimates.” 
Secretary of Agriculture Wallace sees the greatest bene- 
fit in the increase of morale on the part of the farmer that 


higher prices for his produce will bririg. President Coolidge 
sees in it a much desired rapprochement between the price 
of the things the farmer sells and the things he has to buy 

“The prospects for the farmer,” Secretary Wallace says, 
“are better this year than in any of the last three years, or 
I might say the last four years, but we must not assume 
that he is out of the woods.”’ 

Department of agriculture officials refused to be respon- 
sible for estimates of the farmer’s profits this year but they 
gave comparative figures which show that on July 30, 1924, 
the prices of farm staples had increased on the average 
25 to 30 percent over what they were on July 30, 1923. The 
percentages of increase were as follows: corn, 28 percent; 
wheat, 37 percent; oats, 39 percent; barley, 28 percent; 
cattle, 5 percent; lamb, 9 percent; cotton, 34 percent. At 
the same time that these increases were characterized as 
highly gratifying the point was stressed that these are 
market quotations and second, that no estimate of total 
gain for the farmers could be based on them at this time. 


No Reduction In Grain Rates 


JrROM the viewpoint of the agricultural community the 
most important event of the month in Washington 
was the action of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
in refusing to make a general reduction in freight rates on 
grain, grain products and hay. The I. C. C. took the prob- 
lem under advisement at the instance of nine state railroad 
commissions, the American Farm Bureau Federation and 
more than a score of grain growers’ organizations. The 
demand was so strong and insistent that the refusal of the 
commission to grant a decrease by a vote of six to five came 
as a big disappointment to the forces advocating the de- 
crease. 

The main ground for opposing the proposal was fear as 
to the consequences it would have on the revenues of the 
carriers and on their capacity to carry on improvements 
in transportation. Commissioners Eastman, Lewis and 
others advocated the decrease and suggested that it be 
made up by increasing other rates. Only three of the eleven 
commissioners voted for lower rates irrespective of their 
effect on the railroads. Seven were opposed to impairing 
the revenues of the carriers even temporarily while eight 
indicated their opposition to any extended depletion of 
earnings. The effect that the decrease would have on the 
solvency of the weaker roads was a potent argument used 
by the majority in voting down the demand. The extremist 

»sition against any reduction of railroad income was stated 

y Commissioner Potter who said: 

“An increase would probably be the best thing that could 
happen to the entire country. A general decrease would 
be certain to bring disaster and the producers of agricultural 
products would suffer most.” 

The report which comprises 80 pages is an important 
contribution to contemporary discussion of railroad earnings 
railroad rates, the relative position of the weak and the 
strong railroads and the bearing of all these factors on the 
shipper. In any case, the latter cannot hope for relief in 
the near future from the Interstate Commerce Commission. 


Voters Decreasing 


"[ HERE is apparently much more lure about the “right 
to vote” than there is about the (Continued on page 74 








WHO SHOULD USE THE TRACTOR? 


Some Experiences of a Man Who Uses Two 


By HENRY HATCH 


T is popular now to swat the tractor. Those who know 
the least about tractors and tractor farming usually 
talk longest and loudest about how expensive it is to 

e one, how so-and-so has “lost all he had,’ by fooling 

th a tractor and the breakdown of some unfortunate is 

umerated and reenumerated until one might think that 
ery tractor made 

reaks down once 


dicating that an operator’s neglect is usually the cause of 
much needless expense. 

Perhaps I may as well continue with the story of the 
troubles that have come to me, as ability or inability to 
successfully cope with them very largely should decide who 
and who should not use a tractor. A 22-36 grain separator 
is powered by one 
of my tractors, 
threshing my own 





twice each day 
fore breakfast. 
Really, there is a 
creat deal to be 
iid about tractors 
id tractor farm- 
g. Starting with 
tractor five years 
igo and adding a 
second one to the 
ower equipment of 
the farm in Coffey 
unty, Kansas, two 








and the grain for 
two or three neigh- 
bors. Last season 
a set was made on a 
slope which put the 
tractor high in front. 
With no thought of 
the consequences, 
the run was started. 
With oil possibly a 
trifle low, a knock 
soon developed 








ears ago, has given 
the writer a little 
more knowledge on 
the subject, per- 
haps, than is possessed by the man who has never used one 
yet talks as if he-knew all about them. As with every new 
achine, there were a great many experiments placed on the 
iarket a few years ago. Buying and using these experiments 
has disgusted many with the use of tractors. One such ex- 
periment is remembered better than others, probably be- 
cause It was used on a nearby farm. It had immense drive 
wheels which were suggestive of great power but really it 
uuld not pull itself out of the small difficulties that are 
mmon in any field every day, while the real pulls left it 
helpless. This machine, bought at a high, wartime price, 
uld not by even the most expert operation, be made to 
pay a profit to its owner and was soon left in the friendly 
cover of the plum thicket behind the henhouse, where it 
is visited only when its owner happened to need some bolt 
that might be found holding its ungainly frame together. 
No dealer or agent is smart enough to sell that man an- 
ther tractor. He judges all by that one, unwisely of course, 
it with a natural preyudice. The success of dozens of other 
machines in the neighborhood cannot remove the bad taste 
it by this experiment. While there 
s been great improvement in 


“The tractor enables one to push the work when there is need of haste” 


which caused a 
quick shutdown. In- 
vestigation revealed 
a burned out crank 
pin in the front or high cylinder, another result of neglect 
and thoughtlessness. It was no fault of the tractor but with 
many it would be given the blame. 

With these mishaps as lessons, both tractors have since 
kept at work with a minimum expense as to repairs. The 
twelve-year-old son ‘“‘mans’’ one and the writer the other. 
We plow ten acres a day and do the chores, and when the 
seventy-five cattle are feeding themselves on pasture and 
the days are longer, we easily turn twelve and fourteen 
acres. Our soil is heavy and plows hard, yet we turn it an 
average of from five to six inches deep at a cost of two 
and one-half gallons of gas per acre and one and one-fourth 
gallons of lubricating oil per day for each machine. This 
oil consumption may seem large to some, but it includes a 
complete change of oil in the crankcase every six days, 
which pays, altho it may not seem necessary so often. 

From the dollar 4nd cents standpoint, it pays me to use 
these two tractors, the last one of which was bought second- 
hand two years ago at a very reasonable price and after 
being put in condition at a cost of a very few dollars, has 

given uninterrupted service. There 
are 564 acres in the farm, about half 





ictors in the last five years, there 
has been greater improvement in the 
lity of operators to use them. 
means even more than the 
lded, refinement’’ that agents so 
ly mention: in reality, the most 
iable refinement possible is an 
rator who will really take care 
his machine. 
Starting with a new machine five 
irs ago, coached only by the agent 
who lived twelve miles away and who 


ifs 


of which are kept under the plow at 
one time. Six horses furnish all the 
other power needed on the farm. 
But how about the other fellow? 
Who, among the average of the 
American farmers, should use trac- 
tors? Neighborhoods are representa- 
tive of states and states of the nation. 
Choose from those you know in your 
neighborhood who would or would 
not be competent to do a thing and 
you have a percentage representative 
of those doing things in a larger area. 





iid not be on the job when diffi- 
culties arose, £ was compelled often 
to draw on imagination and experi- 
ntation to “keep the critter run- 
ning.’ A fair knowledge of gas en- 
gines and motor cars, however, helped greatly. With the 
nt’s strongest caution as to oiling, watering and speed 
trol, the machine behaved for weeks under this care with- 
out trouble. In time, I must now confess, carelessness crept 
With work piling up and the machine still running with- 
t trouble, it was at last neglected. Loose connecting rods 
n pounded the crankshaft out of round, making it im- 
sible to keep them tight after the effect of the neglect 
| been noticed. The installation of a new crankshaft and 
new rods was necessary at the shop twelve miles away. It 
Was not the fault of the tractor but entirely my own. 
regular inspection and adjustment of rods has since pre- 
vented any further trouble or expense of this nature, in- 





“A great diversity of work can be done by 
the light tractor” 


A look about any neighborhood 
brings to view some who have trac- 
tors who should have none. The fel- 
low who will fall asleep in the shade 
of his tractor while threshing, letting head gaskets burn out 
thru lack of water, should not use a tractor. The fellow who 
will let the gear case run dry of lubricant, ruining an ex- 
pensive set of gears, should go back to horses or mules if he 
cannot concentrate his mind on his machine sufficiently to 
prevent the mishap a second time. Certainly, no tractor 
should be blamed for such neglect. The plea, “costs too 
much to run them,’’-would fit the case more exactly in a 
number of instances if changed to, “it costs too much to 
neglect them.”’ The fellow who cannot accomplish his work 
without mixing a large percentage of neglect with it, cer- 
tainly has no use for a tractor. 


There are others who should not (Continued on page 27 
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“ROLLING” ON YOUR ROADS 


Which Are the Expensive Roads? 


By EDWY B. REID 


HE nation is on wheels! Some are equipped with 
small tires, but others demand and get balloons! The 
extent to which the nation is on wheels and accepts 
the fact was brought forcefully to my mind last summer 
while I was resting on a 
farmer’s veranda facing 


the red mud or a new horse to replace the one which had 
broken its leg in a prairie-dog hole. 

The motor age, like the stone age, the iron age and the 
steam age, is having its inning. It came without warning 
We have eleven billion 
dollars invested in high- 
way rolling stock, and 





the National highway, 
somewhere in Ohio, after 
spending the day racing 
over the mountains, up 
the valleys and past the 
fertile farms until the 
crops began to look like 
succotash and the tele- 
phone poles appeared 
like a forest of masts and 
spars in a British port. 
As I sat on this farm- 
er’s porch I got the 
reverse side of the pic- 
ture. Zip, zip, zip! An 








this only includgs the 
motor driven equipment. 
We are on wheels, yes, 
but some of them roll 
over very expensive 
roads, and strange to say 
the roads that cost the 
most are the least ex- 
pensive. A paradoxical 
statement, but easily 
proved, nevertheless. 
The total road mileage 
of the United States is 
approximately 2,886,000 





automobile passed about 
every half-minute. The 
house was located near 
the bottom of one of 
Ohio’s beautiful, long hills which are the delight of red- 
blooded men with high-powered cars, and a satisfaction and 
pleasure to those who can “make her on high.” As it was 
growing dark, occasionally a car would stop at the farmer’s 
sign of ‘‘rooms and meals” only to find that the demand for 
farmers’ quarters in that part of the state were at a premium 
and tourists would have to stop at supper time if they ex- 
pected to find a vacant room. 

At just about dark a small touring car came down the 
road coughing as tho it had asthma, gave a final wheeze, 
shook its mudguards as the owner put on the service brake, 
and expired. Feeling the need of taking the kinks out of my 
legs, I reached for my flashlight and thinking I would try 
to repay some of the kindnesses extended to me a decade 
ago, when autos were not so reliable, I offered to help 
diagnose the cause of the engine trouble. 

“Let me throw this flashlight on those wires; matches are 
not very safe, my friend, around that carburetor.” 

“Thanks, that’s a great help. My partner has gone to 
get a lantern,’’ returned the traveller. 

“Night before last down in Oklahoma I fixed the wires on 
this timer by wrapping a piece of my shirt around them and 
then pinning them together. Now they are all oil, part of 
‘em are gone and I’ve lost the pin. If I just had a pin, I 
could fix them. Ain’t got! a pin on you, have you boss?” 

Just then the 
partner returned 
from the crossroads 
store with the light 
and pins, and, oh 
joy, some electric 
tape. So I retired 
again to watch the 
auto lights come 
over the top of the 
hill and swiftly de- 
part in the distance, 
behind each a con- 
fident driver who is 





The truck on a good road delivers milk economically 





miles. We are only un- 
dertaking thru federal 
aid to improve seven 
percent of this road at a 
time, which is approximately 202,000 miles, yet ten years 
hence, when the first seven percent is completed, there will 
be a network of good, hard-finished roads Which will connect 
every market center of 5,000, joining many towns of smaller 
size and more then ninety percent of the entire population 
will live within ten miles of this system. These roads, thru 
the years, if properly cared for, will be the least expensive 
and most satisfactory roads in existence. 

Everyone who has ever driven a car or truck knows with- 
out argument that a bad road wears a machine much more 
rapidly than a good road. Our investment in rolling stock 
is so much more than our investment in good roads that, 
from the standpoint of economy and protection of the 
expenditures already made, we cannot neglect the tracks 
upon which it is to run. Take the extra cost of gasoline, 
alone, for that is possibly more easily gauged. In North 
Carolina very accurate figures have been compiled on the 
gasoline consumption. In 1921 it was 510 gallons per motor 
vehicle; in 1922 it had been reduced to 450 gallons. This 
saving of 60 gallons per car for each of the 225,000 motor 
vehicles, at current prices, amounted to $3,300,000 per year, 
which is over $500,000 more than the present annual cost of 
highway maintenance in the state. During the last year 
North Carolina built more than 1,000 miles of improved 
highways and expects to show a greater decrease in gasoline 
consumption per 
ear. The annual 
fuel bill in, the 
United States is 
officially estimated 
at one billion dol- 
lars and the tire bill 
at about half that. 
Good roads should 
have a material ef- 
fect in lessening 
these two items, as 
well as repairs and 
depreciation. 





his own engineer and 
conductor and who, 
ten years ago, didn’t 
know a spark plugfrom a differential or a pump froma timer. 

The little car which had been stalled temporarily in front 
of the house was at last started and its engine purring 
steadily like a cat ready to leap over the hill in front of it. 
“Night before last down in Oklahoma.” That matter of 
fact remark seemed to stick in my mind. Two decades ago 
or less these travellers would have still been within a few 
miles of their starting point and instead of seeking a pin 
to make it possible to continue their journey on a road as 
smooth and hard as a billiard table, they quite likely would 
have been seeking ap extra team of horses to pull them out of 


Indiana farmers on a tour to study alfalfa growing 


Another very tan- 
gible illustration of 
how good roads are 
of direct benefit to the farmer and what a farm-to-market 
road means to him is shown by the extra cost of getting milk 
to market. A milk truck running into Baltimore is com- 
pelled to run for five miles over an unimproved road before 
reaching the paved highway. To all farmers on the paved 
road the price for delivery of their milk is three cents per 
gallon. But for those living on this five-mile stretch an 
additional charge of one-half cent per galion from October to 
April is made to cover additional cost of gasoline and upkeep 
on the truck. These farmers are paying $900 annually as 
an extra mud tax or $160 per mile or interest at 5 percent on 
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$3,600 per mile. That is on the trucking of milk alone. 
What the total mud tax is would be difficult to figure, when 
the delay, and wear and tear on the farmers’ own autos and 
vehicles are considered. And this is quite aside from the 
social inconvenience of living on a mud road in the winter 
The farmer is on wheels for all time—unless he should 
later take to the air along with the rest of the populatign. 
Exposing those who, thru ignorance, criticize the farmers for 
ewmng automobiles, let us see whether the farmer is 
ysing the improved highways for sheer pleasure, like 
the city man who does the criticizing. Recently the 
United States department of agriculture made an 
extensive survey of the use to which the farmers put 
their machines and found that from two-thirds to nits 
tenths of the cars owned by farmers on the 923 farms 
surveyed use the machines for farm business. These 
farms reported the ownerhip of 1,000 automobiles and 
trucks. The only region where less than 50 percent of 
the farmers reported owning automobiles was in the dry- 
farming wheat area. The highest percentage was found 
in the Middle West. These farmers estimate the length 
of life of their cars at from seven to eight years and the 
cost of operation, including depreciation, is about $200 a 
year on the light cars and $290 forthe larger cars. 
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any taxes, yet we favor organized society and we can’t 
have it without taxes We have to have schools, fire and 
police protection, improved streets and highways, hospitals, 
libraries, etc. The days when hunting with a stuffed 
club, with no license required, were long passed when man 
found what could be accomplished thru a community of 
interest and a tax commensurate with ability to pay. 
Some folks still grumble about the federal aid given to 
states for building highways. However, these people 











The farmers have an investment of billions of dol- 
lars in motor vehicles and are more interested in good 
roads to travel upon than any other group of taxpayers. 
Possibly the return to the farmer from his touring car is 
greater in the form of social dividends than in cash. Cer- 
tainly it has brought his neighbors, the schools and churches, 
the towns and cities within a few minutes’ ride. A day’s 
weary trip has been shortened to an hour or so. Mountains 
and rivers no longer are the social barrier they were even ten 
years ago. Farmers on one side of a mountain, or even a 
state for that matter, know their brothers on the other side. 
The plague of isolation is fast disappearing and community 
of interest takes its place. In fact, the automobiles and 
good highways have largely made it possible in the last few 
years for the farmers to perfect their numerous organizations, 
local, state and national. 

Altho the automobile in some regions is now found more 
frequently than the ‘‘top buggy”’ was back in the days when 
its ownership was almost a necessity for social standing, it 
cannot be taken as an index of agricultural prosperity, as 
some people are disposed to make it. As a yardstick it is 
much more a measure of the desire of individuals and com- 
munities to lift themselves out of the humdrum of everyday 
physical labor on the farm. It is a declaration, if you please, 
that the American farmer does not intend, never has coun- 
tenanced the idea of becoming a peasant or peon. Europe 
has thousands of miles of 
good, hard-surfaced roads, 


Stock delivered by truck arrives in good condition 


probably do not realize that the federal revenue derived 
from the taxation of motor vehicles and accessories since 
1917 has been more than twice as great as the amount 
expended by the federal government for road construction. 
Secretary Wallace, who is charged with the administration 
of the federal road funds, says the government has collected 
in taxes from this source $589,000,000 and has paid out only 
$264,000,000 for road construction. 

“Ever since 1917, when the first war measure was passed,” 
says the secretary, “the government has been collecting a 
tax on the selling price of automobiles, motor cycles, motor 
trucks, tires and automobile accessories, and also a tax upon 
the use of passenger automobiles for hire. Automobiles 
and tires and accessories bear a tax of 5 percent. Motor 
trucks are taxed 3 percent. The automobile revenues for the 
fiscal year ending June 30th were $146,000,000 in round 
numbers, and withdrawals from the treasury for highwa 
construction were approximately $72,000,000. This indi- 
cates clearly that the owners and operators of motor 
vehicles on our highways are bearing more than double the 
entire federal expenditure for roads.”’ 

The American Farm Bureau Federation sent to congress 
a statement regarding what it termed as “the farmers’ mis- 

fortune tax,” saying “we 
believe that additional rev- 





but its farming classes, as 
a rule, do not ride in auto- 
mobiles on them. They 
walk, follow the ass, the 
deg, the cow, the ox or the 
plodding horse. Time with 
them means largely hand 
labor — with us machinery 
and more acres tilled. 
Farmers in this country 
at least long ago decided 
to be in the rubber-tired 
clas A. P. Sandles says 
there are three kinds of 
farmer: “tired, rubber-tired 
and re-tired.” The auto 


and good roads haye become 
such an integral part of 
farm life that the farmer 





enue raised from the higher 
surtax brackets should be 
equaliged by the reduction 
of direct taxes on items such 
as automobile parts and 
light trucks, namely, those 
not exceeding about one ton 
capacity. The tax on parts 
is largely in the nature of a 
tax on misfortune and losses 
cannot well be justified at 
any time. So far as the 
farmer is concerned, the 
light trucks are his horse and 
wagon in these days of 
mechanical equipment and 
they should be freed, cer- 
tainly in part if not in whole, 
from this tax.” From official 





soon will become tired and 

retired if he is not rub- 
ber-tired. Not so many will 
have a chance to kick for 
00,000 autos are now owned on the 6,500,000 farms in 
the United States. Of the 15,000 000 automobiles owned 
in this country 55 percent are in the country or the rural 
Villages of 5,000 and less people; and 45 percent in the 
cities with 55 percent of the total population. 

(his great class of people—the farmers—therefore have 
more interest in the roads over which they ride than any 
se who have to contribute to their construction, 

tenance and repair. If taxes were taken by popular 
ription there wouldn’t be any. We don’t wish for 


wo 


figures it was indicated that 


The kind of road determines the load and to a great extent there are 4,100,000 motor 
the cost of hauling 


cars on farms and 400,000 
motor trucks, making a total 
of 4,500,000 motor vehicles. The farmers’ share of the 
excise tax on tires in 1923 is estimated at $5,737,500; on 
repair parts $3,543,000; on new cars $34,705,100; on new 
trucks $1,877,850, or a total federal automotive excise tax 
paid by the farmers of $45,864,200. As the new tax bill 
passed the house it provided for a reduction of the excise 
tax on tires, parts and accessories from 5.percent to 24% 
percent. This would mean a reduction of about $20,000,000 
in income from this source. It also exempted from federal 
tax truck chassis valued at not in (Continued on page 70 







































































By JAMES T. NICHOLS 
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two trips around the world. 


Nichols, the traveler, has crossed the Atlantic fifteen times and made 
He has rambled through more than thirty 
foreign lands and is still going. His stories are based on actual experience 








with tall 


the river 


industry of India 
he said the suit of clothes he was wearing was made of jute. 


India has a monopoly on this great industry. 
Calcutta alone has two hundred and fifty 
factories of various kinds and nearly all of them have to do 
Nearly all of the jute 


export product. 


with the manufacture of jute products. 


mills and factories are practically new buildings. 
of every four people in India gain their livelihood directly from 


the soil, and as there 
are millions of acres 
in jute, a brief de- 
scription of this great 
industry should be 
interesting to the 
readers of this jour- 
nal. 

I may say in the 
beginning that this 
is not strictly a new 
industry in India. 
Nearly one hundred 
years ago jute prod- 
ucts were known and 
even exported from 
India. However, the 
greater strides of de- 
veloping the industry 
have been made with- 
in the past few years. 
During the world 
war, especially, it 
was hard to supply 
the demand. 


factured in India. 
Jute is 


loamy soils. In many places a crop of 
jute and a crop. of rice can be grown on 
the same ground the same year and not 
injure the soil. Jute is the earliest crop 
and in most cases, pays the best. It is 
also harvested at a time in the year when 
money 1s needed most 

Land for sowing jute seed is made 
ready the latter part of February or in 
March. It has to be plowed and harrowed. 
As the roots grow down a foot below the 
the deeper the ground is stirred 
the better it is for the crop. The seed is 
sowed broadcast, about ten pounds per 
acre being used. The ground is then 
gone over again with a sort of a harrow 
or float that they call a “henga.”’ 

If everything is favorable, the plant 
comes up about as soon as oats or barley. 
When the plants are about six inches 
high, the field is gone over with some- 
thing like a rake which digs up the soil 
and thins out the plants. This is done 
about three times at intervals until the 
plants are about a foot high. From that 
time on, the crop is tended by hand, hoed, 
weeded and thinned until the plants are 
six or eight inches apart. About this time 
the rainy season sets in and the plants 
will often grow ten or twelve feet high, 
sometimes to the height of sixteen feet. 

From July to September is the cutting 


surtace, 


season. 
fruits set, or when it is dead ripe. 





N going up the Hooghly 
I river to the city of Calcutta 
I noticed 
chimneys in the 
towns along the way. 
talking with 


of factories these 
were. He replied, ‘““They are 
all jute mills.” 
introduction to the great jute 
On being asked what all jute was good for, 


what kind 





Hauling jute to the market 


In 1917 nearly a million spindles were busy to 
keep the looms going and a billion and a quarter yards of cloth 
and more than eight hundred million gunny bags were manu- 


a rainy-season crop and must have a lot of damp heat. 
It must have a certain kind of soil and grows to perfection on 


ground. 
many factories 
pulled up. 


While 
the captain of bundles something like sheaves 
steamer, I asked of rye or tall wheat 


This was my 


It is her largest ting. 
ferment. 
stagnant pools. 


As three out 


cut with a sickle close to the 
If water is on the 
ground, the plants are generally 
After cutting or 
pulliwg, the plants are tied in 


The fiber of jute is con- 
tained in the bark of the plant. 
In this fiber is a sort of a gum that is softened by ferme: 
and removed by washing. After the bundles are stacked 
or two, they are taken to a ditch or pond and kept unc 
during the fermentation process which is called steeping 
It takes from ten to twenty days for the plants to 
This process takes longer in running water t 
The plants must be examined every fe, 
to see just when the fiber separates most easily from th 

Next comes the process of stripping and washing. ‘| 
done by hand and mostly by women. 





One method is t 
about three 
at the lower p 





removed. 


fencing material. 





Pleasure riding in India 











It is sometimes cut at the flowering stage, when the 
It takes about a month for 
the plants to pass thru these stages so the work of harvesting 
can be extended over quite a period of time. The plants are 


Beggars in Calcutta 








the plant, start 
fiber by pulli: 
between the f 
and thus three ; 
are stripped at 
Another method 
take a handfu 
plants and 
them back and 
in the water unt 
fiber is washe: 
but this is not 
for the fiber. 
are other m« 
of stripping bu 
gives one an i 
the process. 
This fiber, 
is separated fro: 
stock, must b 
washed, after w 
it is 





A very small amount of it is used in 


manufacture of fire-works. 


After the fiber is dried, it is read) 
baling for unless it is baled, it would 
hard matter to transport it even a 
distance. Much of this baling is don: 
means of hand power presses. Som 
these presses make small bales, ea 
which weigh about one hundred 
twenty pounds. The larger hand | 
presses make bales about the size 
bale of cotton and these weigh a! 
two hundred and eighty pounds. 

In the cities there are large ) 
presses, however, and when the jut 
to be exported, it is all re-baled by t 
powerful presses. 
weigh four hundred pounds. 
balers take many men to run them 


in 1917 nearly twenty-five thousand m« 


were employed in jute baling alone. | 
quantities of baled jute are shipped 
Europe and America. 


There is something like one hundre 


jute mills in Eastern India and the) 
an enormous amount of business. On 
average there are about five hun 
looms and ten thousand spindles in a 
that employs three thousand work 
Roughly speaking, it takes about 
wee to each loom for spinning 
weaving. Nearly three-fourths of all 
jute raised by Indians is turned into m: 
factured goods i in their own country. 


In our own country as well as in Europe, jute is manu! 
tured into shirtings, curtains, — and rugs. 
of this fiber, however, goes into t 
as bagging, tarpaulins and such like. 


But the |! 


(Continued on pag: 


read over : 
bamboo frame and left for two or three days to dry in th: 

The byproduct of the jute plant is the stalk after the fibe: 
An enormous quantity of this stuff is wasted. 
of it is used for fuel and sometimes the poorer classes use | 


TY 
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These lar 
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SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


Ponselle! Rachmaninoff! Schumann-Heink! 


Hear them in your own home tonight. Hear them as 
the artists themselves have elected to be heard—on the 
Victrola. Regardless of size and price all Victrola Instru- 
ments—made for that one purpose—reveal the full beauty of 

the marvelous Victor Red Seal Records. Don’t think you 
can get as good music from an inferior talking-machine by 
using Victor Records or vice versa. 


Twenty-one Victrola styles from $25 up, each repre- 
senting the highest quality and the utmost value for the 


money. 







PONSELLE 
Victor Artist 


Mishkin 


RACHMANINOFF 
Victor Artist 








+ 
SCHUMANN-HEINK 
Victor Artist 





The voice of Ponselle is a story. She 
sings; she more than sings: she trans- 
forms situations and events into glori- 
ous melody. This is the more striking 
in her Victor Records; in playing such 
records as those given below we feel 
her presence on the stage of our im- 
aginations: 

Double-faced 
Aida—Ritorna vincitor 6437 $2.00 
Aida—O patria mia 
Ernani—Ernani involami 


' 6440 2.00 
Forza del Destino—Pace, pace mio Dio 


Cradle song (Brahms) 
Lullaby (Rossetti-Scott) 
Rachmaninoff knows music; knows 
how to compose it, how to play it, and 
how it should be reproduced. It is sig- 
nificent that in the light of previous 
experience, he chose the Victor to re- 
produce his art. Of the twenty-one 
records listed, none perhaps give greater 
insight into the personality of the 
artist nor of his profound genius: 


1002 1.50 


Double-faced 
Prelude in G Major (Rachmaninoff) 
Prelude in G Minor (Rachmaninoff) 6263 $2.00 
Prelude in C Sharp Minor (Rachmaninoff) 814 1.50 
Spinning Song 
Polka de W. R. 6260 2.00 
Troika en traineaux 


To know the work of an artist and to 
know it well is to appreciate doubly the 
Victor Records made by that artist. 
Mme. Schumann-Heink has been 
heard by so many American audiences 
that wink Boe her Victor Records were in- 
deed her other self the discrepancy 
would be noted, not by thefer Sut bythe 
many. The fact is that intonation, in- 
eng eames gr these things on 
Victor Records are Schumann-Heink 
herself as the following records serve 
to show: 


Double-faced 
opm bapa to Thee | 829 $1.50 
Seometione We'll Understand $32 1.50 
= Folks at Home } ee 








There is but one Victrola and that is made by the 
Victor Company—look for these Victor trade marks 


VY i 3 DE MARK 
Victor Talking Machine Company, Camden.N. J. 


Victor Talking Machine Co. of Canada, Ltd. Montreal 







Victrola No. 100 
$150 





Mahogany, oak or 
walnut 


ame 210 
1 
Mahogany, oak or 


walnut 








Victrola No. 405 
Walnut, $250; electric, $290 
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TRIMO 


—America’sBest 


PIPE WRENCH 









Made with Steel 


m8, 10, 14, 18, 24, 36 
and 48 inches. Made 
in Weod Handles 
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14 inches. 
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Never go out into the 
field without carrying a 
TRIMO Pipe Wrench. 
It’s the one dependable 
tool that will keep your 
cultivating and harvest- 
ing implements in fine 
working order. Carry 
several sizes for emergen- 
cy's sake. 


You can’t equal the 
TRIMO Pipe Wrench for 
strength because it’s drop- 
forged. You can’t equal it 
for economy- because all 
parts are replaceable at 
small cost. After years of hard 
wear and usage, the insert jaw in 
handle can be cheaply replaced. 
It has an all-steel frame and pro- 
tecting guards for adjusting nuts. 
Recognized everywhereas America’s 
best Pipe Wrench. Fully guaran- 
teed. 


Turn down substitutes—if your 
dealer hasn't the TRIMO, we'll see 
that you get what you want— 
quickly—if you will send us his 
name and address. Every genuine 
TRIMO has the name stamped on 


it—look for it. 


Trimont Mfg. Co. 


Mass. 


Roxbury, 


6959 


Handles in sizes 6, | 
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SUNFLOWER SEED OR SILAGE 
Is it possible to save the seed of sun- 
flowers and ensile the balance along with 
corn and make good silage?—G. R. W., 
Neb. 

By the time sunflower seed is ripe 
enough to harvest the balance of the sun- 
flower plant is too hard and woody to 
make good silage. It will be advisable 
not to attempt to ensile it. 


FRUIT IN HOG RATION 


Will apples make good hog feed, worth 
enough to keep in a pit to feed thru the 
winter?—A. D. W.., eae. 

Low grade apples may be fed with good 
results, particularly to brood sows, as a 
succulence, but the apples do not con- 
tain enough feeding value to make them 


particularly valuable except as a variety 


and succulence. They should never form 
a major part of the ration, therefore. Only 
fruit free from rot and decay is fit for feed- 
ing at all. Usually cull fruit is worth more 


|for cider stock than for livestock feeding. 
in sizes 6, 8, 10 and | 





SOUR CREAM TESTS NO HIGHER 


Is there anything to this idea that sour 
cream will test higher at the creamery 
than sweet cream? In other words, does 
it pay to get the cream to the creamery 
right away and save in time and labor 
of holding it, or does it pay tofkeep it until 
it sours in order to get a higher test?— 
B. G. R., Neb. 

There is nothing to the idea that the 
souring of cream affects the test of the 
cream. The development of the lactic 
acid in the process of souring does not in 
any way affect the fat content of the 
cream. As a matter of fact, the man who 
takes sour cream to the creamery loses by 
it, for he sells a product of lower value 
than sweet cream. 


STORING VEGETABLES FOR 
WINTER 


I want to store vegetables for winter 
and wish you would give me complete 
information on storage of cabbage, squash, 
pumpkin, beets, turnips and the like. 
We have a good cave.—Mrs. C. N. R., 
So. Dak. 

Last year A. L. Ford, extension speécial- 
ist in horticulture at the state col ege in 
your state gave a number of pointers with 
regard to storing vegetables in general. 
We are glad to pass on this information. 

“The root crops, such as carrots, turnips 
rutabagas, winter radishes, beets, and 
kohl-rabi may best be stored in coo! damp 
cellars. In case the storage room is a dry 
one it is best to cover these roots wit 
moist sand or earth; otherwise the dry air 
will cause them to shrivel and become 
corky and unpalatable. Parsnips, the 
hardiest of our root crops, may be left 
in the ground all winter without injury. 
Because it is next to impossible to dig 
them when the ground is frozen, at least 
some of them should be put in the cellar 
and stored like other root crops. 

Cabbages in storage should be kept 
cool and moist at all times and never be 
allowed to become warm or wet. Loose 
heads will keep better than tight heads 
when storage starts. Because of a possible 
objectionable odor, when stored in cellars 
in large quantities, it is best to store cab- 
bages in outside cellars or pits. 

Squashes and pumpkins store best in a 
dry atmosphere and at a cool temperature. 
They will keep fairly well where it is warm, 
providing it is dry, but will quickly’ rot 
in the presence of much moisture. They 
will shrink more under warm than under 
cool conditions. Do not pile squashes or 
pumpkins upon one another. 
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Celery is most effectively stored by 
packing in an upright position in boxes 
from one to two feet wide into which has 
been placed several inches of moist sand 
or earth. It should be kept in a cool damp 
cellar. 


PLOW UNDER CROP FOR HUMUS 


I have a piece of soil which has been 
cropped out pretty heavily until now 
nothing does well on it. Last spring | 
planted sweet clover after liming the land, 
and the clover has made one cutting of 
hay, and the growth is now up where | 
could cut it again. Would it be better to 
cut this crop, or plow it under?—G. C.§., 
Mo. 

The best practice in a case of this sort 
is dependent on the land, of course. In a 
loam soil with considerable humus prob- 
ably harvesting the crop, feeding it, and 
returning the manure to the land would 
be the best practice. On the other hand, 
if your soil needs immediate addition of 
quantities of humus, plowing under this 
crop would be best. Usually the poorer 
the state of fertility the better the plan 
of plowing under a crop is. But under 
good soil management year after year, it 
is not necessary to lose a crop. It is only 
in the rejuvenation of an abused piece of 
ground that it is necessary to sacrifice a 
crop for the good of the land. 


CARROTS FOR HORSES 


I planted a considerable amount of 
carrots intending to sell them, but my 








market did not turn out good. Will those 
be good to feed to my horses, and how 
much shall I feed?—D. R. O., Minn. 


Your horses will welcome carrots in the 
ration. Five or six pounds daily as an 
addition to the ration of each work horse 
should prove decidedly beneficial. It is 
best to slice the carrots ‘lengthwise to 
avoid danger of choking. Usually roots 
are rather expensive to feed but in a case 
of this kind where you have them on hand 
they should be made use of. Roots are 
much more universally fed to horses in 
Europe than they are here. 


TIME TO WEAN LAMBS 


I have a few ewes with which the lambs 
are still running. When should these be 
weaned?—E. T. S., Ill. 

Lambs should not be permitted to 
nurse the ewes so late as this if early lambs 
are desired next year. The ewes will breed 
more or less indifferently if lambs are 
running with them. For that reason 
lambs dropped in the spring should be 
separated from the ewes before the breed- 
ing season. 


IRIS IS FAILING 


We have a bed of iris which, up to a 
couple of years ago, gave us an abundance 
of flowers. Last year, however, they did 
not give us many, and this year the flowers 
were much smaller and there were very 
few of them. Can you tell us what is 
wrong?—F. T. W., Ind. 

Your iris should be taken up, divided, 
and replanted every three to five years, 
according to the vigor of the particular 
varieties you have. Otherwise, the 
rhizomes mat together and the growth 
weakens, and as a result the flowers be- 
come very few in number, and poor in 
quality. July is a very favorable time for 
dividing, but so far as that is concerned, 
you can divide them this fall and replant. 
You will find that the spring planting will 
be considerably better and summer plant- 
ing the best of all with the common or 
German iris, 
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SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


some “Alfalfa Logic” 


Let these facts aid your search 
for lower operating costs 


O farmer expects a profit- 
able stand of alfalfa from 
thin or acid soils. Sour land 
may be all! right for soy beans 
and alsike, but all wrong for 
alfalfa. Likewise, the wrong 
oil in a motor will give results 
just as unsatisfactory. 


Motors are just as different 
as soils; just as different as 
live stock. There isn’t any 
problem on the farm that re- 
quires more individual treat- 
ment than the lubrication of 
gasoline motors. 


Just because the differences 
in oils cannot be seen, do not 
be misled into buying cheap 
oils. Don’t make the mistake 
of using an oil of wrong body 
and character. Your motor 
can tell the difference in- 
stantly. So can you—in the 
long run. A single unnecessary 
repair bill, one part prema- 
turely worn out, andall you've 
“saved’’ on cheapoil ‘‘goes up 
in smoke.”” Mobiloil is the 
cheapest oil at any price. 


Why Correct Lubrication 
is the Cheapest 


Gargoyle Mobiloil is nota gaso- 
line by-product, as cheaper oils 
nearly always are. The crude 
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Make the chart your guide 


Mobiloil | (f f By 


erty 


stock from which it is made is 
chosen solely forits lubricating 
quality, not for its gasoline or 
kerosene yield. Every batch 
of Mobiloil is tested to assure 
its constant high standards 
and uniformity. 


The Vacuum Oil Company 
has specialized in correct lub- 
rication for over 58 years. 
It maintains a Board of En- 
gineers— twenty-three men 
who spend all their time ana- 
lyzing motorsunderevery con- 
ceivable operating condition 
to deterimine the oil which 
will give greatest economy in 
every make and model of 
automobile, truck, tractor or 
farm lighting unit. 


The result is the Gargoyle 
Mobiloil Chart of Recommen- 
dations Make the Chart your 
absolute guide. It is shown 
here in part. See the complete 
Chart which hangs on the 
dealer’s walls. Or write our 
nearest Branch for our book- 
let, “Correct Lubrication.” 


Tractor Lubrication 
The correct engine Lubrication for 
the Fordson Tractor is Gargoyle 
Mobiloil “BB" in summer and 
Gargoyle Mobiloil “A’’ in winter. 
The correct oil for all other tractors 
is specified in our Chart. Ask for 


it at your dealer's. 
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Kecommendatiotr 
(Abbreviated Edition) 


HE correct grades of Gargoyle Mobiloil for 
engine lubrication of both passenger cars and 
motor trucks are specified in the Chart below. 
A means Gargoyle Mobiloil “A” 
How to B means Gargoyle Mobilod *“*B” 
Read the BB means Gargoyle Mobiloil “BB” 
Chart: E means Gargoyle Mobiloi “E” 
Arc. means Gargoyle Mobiloil Arctic 
Where different grades are recommended for 
summer and winter use, the winter recommenda- 
tion should be followed during the entire period 
when freezing temperatures are experienced 
The Chart of Recommendations is compiled by 
the Vacuum Oil Company’s Board of Automo- 
twwe Engineers, and represents our professional 
advice on correct automobile lubrication. 
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Makes of Engines 
When Used in Passenger Cars and Motor Trucks 


(Recommendanons shown separately for convenience) 
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Transmission and Differential 
& their correct lubrication, use Garg6yle Mobiloil“C,” 
ot Mobilubricant as recommended by complete 
C = svailable at all deckens. 
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don’t guess 


A tire should always be 
inflated to the pressure 
prescribed by its makers. 


To becertain about your 
air pressure, make fre- 
quent use of a Schrader 
Tire Gauge. 

Guessing is costly.A tire 
gauge is not. 

Buy a Schrader Gauge 
today. 

A. SCHRADER’S SON, Inc. 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Chicago Toronto London 


Schrader 


Makers of Pneumatic Valves Since 1844 


Tire Valves 
Tire Gauges 








ALFALFA NEEDS FIRM SEEDBED 
ACH year Floyd Jacoby seeds from 
thirty to forty acres of alfalfa on his 
farm in Marshall county, Indiana. He 
seldom fails to get a good stand. 

“How do you do it?” I asked him, real- 


| izing more than half of the acreage sowed 


to alfalfa each year must be resown. 

“Of course, you must have lime,” said 
Jacoby. “Alfalfa also needs available 
»yhosphorus and the soil must be drained. 
But most alfalfa seeding fails because the 
seedbed is not firm enough. Especially 
is this true of soil that is prepared but a few 
days before the alfalfa seed is sown. It 
Ptakes rain to get the soil pressed down and 
when prepared on short notice, there is 
some air between the furrow slice and the 
subsoil. When the alfalfa roots strike 
this, the plant stops growing. The seed- 
bed must be firm. Alfalfa catches easier 
beside a road than it does in a cultivated 
field.” 

There are many degrees of firmness from 
the sponge to the stone. ‘How do you tell 
when it is firm enough?” I asked. 

‘When I can run all over the field with 
my car in high, I think the soil is firm 
enough to sow alfalfa seed,’’ was’ the 
way this grower characterized the correct 
firmness. 

Yesterday I saw another example of 
what a firm seedbed means to alfalfa. This 
was on the farm of Zearnie Stottler, a 
Pulaski county, Indiana, farmer. Part of 
this field was a low sand ridge and because 
this has been dry, an old road ran along its 
brow. When Stottler prepared the field 
for alfalfa, he found it almost impossible to 
break up the hoof-battered roadbed. He 
did the best he could, however, but that 
wasn’t enough to mellow the soil. Now 
the alfalfa is a sixty percent stand on the 
remainder of the field I but you can follow 
this road as plainly as could the horses 
years ago, by the perfect stand of alfalfa 
that marks it. 

Another instance seen recently was a 
field sowed to sweet clover last year on the 
T. P. Bell farm. This sweet clover was 
sowed into oats the spring of 1923. To 
get to other fields the teams had to cross 
this one. When the oats were taken off 
the sweet clover was a very good stand 
where this road was made. By actual 
count it was a thirty percent better stand 
than where there had been no extra pack- 
ing. 

Vv. A. Place of Lake county, Indiana, 
says that the most expensive thing on any 
farm is a clover or alfalfa failure. ‘Most 
serious is the fact that it knocks out your 
rotation,”’ says Place, “but the loss of the 
seed is a distinct loss too.” Shallow 
planting, then firming with the culti- 
packer or with a roller loaded with stones 
is a good final treatment to give an alfalfa 
seeding.—I. J. M., Ind. 


LIKES CORN HUSKING MACHINE 


Assisted only by his twelve-year-old 
son, R. H. Ruler of Cherry county, Ne- 
braska, was enabled to husk four and 
five acres of corn a day in the fall of 1923. 
Five horses were used on the machine and 
altho they were late in getting started in 
the morning and quit early in the after- 
noon, four big loads were picked daily. 
After his first experience with a husking 
machine, Emley says that such a machine 
will pay for itself when one figures the 
time saved in getting the cattle into the 
cornstalks when there is still food value 
in them, the saving of energy, and the sav- 
ing of time and hired help. He says that 
there was vastly more satisfaction in sit- 
ting on this machine watching the ears 
dropping into the wagon than to hump his 





back all day husking by hand. 
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Figuring the corn husked at eight cents 
r bushel and also figuring the saving of 
ood for hired men and the added labor of 

cooking and washing for hired men, Emley 
feels that the one year’s trial of the ma- 
chine demonstrated its economical value. 
Hestates that on account of the wet season, 
there were more than the usual number of 
weeds to contend with in his cornfield but 
the machine seemed to handle all the 
common weeds easily. By picking up the 
thistles, which interfered some while the 
machine was in motion, no time was lost 
because of the weeds. 

The corn husking machine does a better 
job than the ordinary hired man according 
to Emley, but it does leave some corn in 
the field. Where a field is fenced for hogs, 
however, the corn that is left is put to good 
use. By putting in a full day, Emley with 
two teams, four men and such a machine, 
will handle nine or ten acres a day. In his 
opinion it certainly takes the hard work 
out of corn husking time.—H. H. B., Nebr. 


CLAY FOR SILO DOORS 


“After experimenting with several dif- 
ferent kind of mixtures, I find that plain 
clay makes the best material for sealing 
the doors of my silo,” said I. E. Keiken, of 
Audubon county, Iowa. “I simply use it 
as a mortar, mixing it with water so that it 
will work easy, but at the same time be 
stiff enough to stick in the cracks between 
the doors and the walls of the silo. 

“T have never-had any silage spoil near 
the doors because of the entrance of air 
since I have been using this clay. I feed 
about six inches a day off the top of the 
silo, and find that at this rate I do not lose 
any of the feed after the silo has been 
opened.”—T. J. D., Ill. 


PORTABLE SMOKEHOUSE 
A smokehouse that can be moved from 
place to place and which can be used to 
smoke either meat or fish is the invention 
of Otto Briggs, Newago county, Michigan. 
The frame is made of 2x4’s. The base 
is two and one-half feet each way. The 
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The smokehouse ready for use 


cobs used for smoking are held in a gal- 
vanized iron cylinder which was formerly a 
water tank. A door was cut in this and 
hinges and a handle attached. To the in- 
side of the door is fastened a shallow 
metal receptacle on which the cobs are 
placed. This receptacle was made by 
cutting off the bottom of a carbide can. 

The upper part is made of matched 
lumber and the roof is covered with com- 
position roofing. The upper part is also 
two and one-half feet each way to the 
eaves. A number of screw hooks are 
screwed into the top from which meat may 
be suspended. A shelf made from wire 
screen affords a way of smoking fish.— 
H. L. §., Mich, 
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Try This 


Easy Method of Buying 


HIS new 726-page Catalogue will 
bring a new era of satisfaction and 
saving into your home. 

You can tell how much this book 
will mean to you only by trial. There- 
fore, we make you this offer—one copy 
of this catalogue is yours free. Send 
for it. See for yourself that no other 

.ethod of buying is so easy and pleas- 

nt as ordering by mail from Ward’s. 

You study prices and descriptions at 
your leisure in your own home—then 
merely sit down and list the things 
you want, 


Your Savings Will Be Large 


$50,000,000 worth of merchandise was 
bought for this book. Bought by ex- 
pert buyers in the best markets of the 
vorld—men whose trade is “ buying,” 
vhose only orders were, “Buy mer- 
chandise of quality, but buy at prices 
that will bring our customers the great- 
est possible savings.”’ 

It is a very great satisfaction to be 





Ward Catalogue 
SorFall and Winter 


is Now Ready 


‘Fill in the Coupon 
below 
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sure of the quality of everything 
you buy. At Ward’s only reliable 
goods are sold. We offer no price baits. 
We never make a seemingly low price 
by sacrificing quality. We offer you 
only goods that will give you satisfac- 
tion —goods that will win you asa cus- 
tomer of Ward’s. 

For 52 years we have definitely guar- 
anteed every transaction —‘‘ Your 
money back if you are not satisfied.” 
For 52 years our name has stood for 
unquestioned reliability and honest 
dealing. 


500,000 More Families Starteu 
Buying at Ward’s Last Year 


Half a million more families started 
buying at Ward’s last year! Half a 
million more families changed their 
habits of purchasing and took up this 
modern way of shopping— this most 
economical way of buying. Why 
not you, too? 
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Ward’s 
is a House of 


SERVICE 


Your order will be shipped within 24 
hours. When your order comes to Ward's 
it is appreciated. It is given imme- 
diate and careful attention. Our success 
is built upon our service to our cus- 
tomers. 

So accept our offer. Send for this 726- 
page Catalogue. One trial of this simple 
economical method of shopping will con- 
vince you of the satisfaction and saving 
in buying by mail at Ward's. 

The coupon will bring you your Cata- 
logue free. It costs you nothing to find 
out for yourself. Clip the coupon now. 
Send for the Catalogue today. 





To MONTGOMERY WARD & CO. Dept 60-H 

Chicago, Kansas City, St. Paul, Portland, Ore. 
Oakland, Cal. Ft. Worth 

(Mail this coupon to our house nearest you) 


Please mail me my free copy of Ward’s com- 
plete Fall and Winter Catalogue. 
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Montgomery Ward &Co. 


The Oldest Mail Order House is Today the Most Progress 


Chicago Kansas City 











St. Paul Portland, Ore. 
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Insure everything 
you own 


Fire may start anywhere on your 
farm; that is the reason you need in- 
surance on more than the house and 
contents. The barn, silo and other 
buildings, live stock, implements, grain 
—everything you own in fact, should 
be insured. Besides sufficient insur- 
ance make sure it’s reliable. Your 
nearest Hartford agent will insure 
your property in a company that has 
made good every honest loss for over 
a century. Write for his name. 


HARTFORD 
FIRE INSURANCE CoO. 
Hartford, Conn. 


The Hartford Fire Insurance Com 
pany and the Hartford Accident 
and Indemnity Company write 


practically every form ef inmrance 
except life. 
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ELEVATED CORN CRIB 


“N? more packing corn froma crib at the 

barn thru the mud to those hogs,”’ said 
E. B. Crane of Lee county, lowa, and a 
corn crib located up over the feeding floor 
was the result. Now he simply opens a 
door and scoops out the corn to the waiting 
hogs below. 

“The only objection I have to the ar- 
rangement is that the crib won’t hold 
more. It holds 400 bushels and I’ve 
scooped several loads in there from the 
other crib already,” he explained. He is 
thinking of building a self-feeder under 
the crib and taking up a few boards in the 
floor to feed the hopper. 

The crib is 8x14 feet and is about five 
feet above the feeding floor. Its founda- 
tior® is three concrete walls, and two con- 
wre ag on the open side from which 
extends a 40x14-foot concrete feeding 
floor. 

The enclosed space under the crib serves 
as a shelter as well as a feeding floor. In 
winter Crane keeps it well bedded with 
straw and in summer it affords shade. 

A chute is bolted to the studding on 
either side of the doorway at the top of 
the door so the free end swings in. A 
brace holds it there. Since it is some dis- 
tance above the floor, he can scoop out 
what corn he wishes and not have a slide 
fill the doorway. By bracing the end of 
the chute about a foot into the crib from 
the door, it acts as a hopper letting down 
the corn as it is scooped out. 

Since the door opens onto the feeding 
floor and is five feet above it, Crane has 
supported several planks on braces in 
front of the door and on a level with it. 
This gives him a firm footing to work from 
where the crib is full. As the crib becomes 
empty and the corn is scooped away from 
the front, the chute is swung up on its 
bolts and hooked to the rafters of the 
roof. 

He cleans off the feeding floor regularly 
and says it is the only thing to feed hogs 
on. “With all the bad weather we have 
been having, they’d be out of sight in the 
mud by now if I didn’t have it,” is his 
opinion. And his combination of a good 
feeding floor and a corn crib above saves 
him a great deal of extra work and suits 
him perfectly. —M. W., lowa. 





SUDAN FOR SEED 
In this day of low prices and small 
profits for the farmer it is agreeable to 
find one crop the cultivation of which 
brings in real money. The accompanying 
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day of October. The yield of seed was 
about 380 pounds to the acre. In addition 
to the seed the field yielded more than 
three tons of excellent hay to the acre. 

Sudan grass for seed, hay and forage 
is a crop which should not be overlooked 
by the farmer who has any amount of 
livestock. In sections where alfalfa can- 
not be easily grown there is no better sub- 
stitute than sudan grass. Hogs do very 
well on sudan grass pasture, as do cattle. 
The hay is of better quality than is that 
of most of the sorghums. This crop will 
grow readily on almost any soil and it will 
withstand a great amount of drouth with- 
out damage. 

For the present, at least, there seems to 
be a shortage of sudan grass seed, as the 
price holds up between ten and eighteen 
cents per pound, and the farmer can make 
a nice little profit by listing a small patch 
to raise his own seed and perhaps a little 
for sale.—E. C., Neb. 


OUR TRIP CONTEST 

At the time we announced that Suc- 
cessful Farming would give $225, di- 
vided into thirty-three prizes, for articles 
telhng about trips our readers have taken, 
it was stated that the date for closing the 
contest would be announced later. It has 
been our aim to give all who desired to 
enter the contest an opportunity to do 
so. We believe that the season for taking 
trips will be about over and permit time 
for getting the articles written by Novem- 
ber Ist. 

Consequently the contest will close 
on November Ist and all articles must 
be in the hands of Trip Contest Editor, 
Successful Farming, on that date. 


ALFALFA VS. SWEET CLOVER 

If, thru some accident, alfalfa and sweet 
clover seed have been sown as a mixture, 
one need have no fear for the alfalfa will 
remain a good stand while the sweet clover 
soon passes out because of close mowing. 
Gus Albertus, a Pottawattamie county, 
Iowa, farmer, bought what he supposed 
to be pure alfalfa, but after it came up he 
discovered that it was half sweet clover. 
The seeding was made in August and 
came fine. 

The next spring, by the time the first 
mowing was ready, it appeared to be 
mainly sweet clover but it made good hay. 
When the second mowing was taken, the 
alfalfa was the more plentiful, and when 
Albertus mowed the field the third time, 
he saw no sweet clover at all. The close 
mowing was more than the _ sweet 
clover could endure in its second year, 
while the alfalfa seemed to thrive on close 
cutting. 














Showing how the crop is cure d for seed 


photograph shows a small field of listed 
sudan grass which will produce a clear 
profit of over $30 per acre. 

The plot was listed early in June, using 
the cane plates in the regular corn lister. 
It was cultivated twice before it got too 
tall to work in and was cut on the first 


The Albertus alfalfa meadow this year 
was as heavy a stand as any that had been 
given a seeding of fifteen pounds of pure 
alfalfa to the acre, tho he figures his only 
got about eight pounds since half of what 
he bought was sweet clover —G. R. H., 
Iowa. 
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at This Great Sale ccc ss 
Prices Smashed! The biggest Sale in 
our 24 years is on! Here’s a lifetime 
opportunity. Get a high quality 
stove, range or furnace direct from 
the factory at a tremendous saving. 
Send for my big FREE catalog to- 
day—full of new models, new fea- 
Satisfied tures, new ideas, and prices so low Cash or i 
Customers 28 to be almost unbelievable. No Easy Payments 
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proval test 
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—Cash or easy payments 
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For things to be made and 
and fixed 


on the farm 


. HE Red 
Devil” Thin 
Nose Slip 

Joint Plier of 

forged steel, fills 

a practical need 

on every farm. 


For repairs and 
adjustments around 
tractors, automo- 
biles, gas engines, 
implements, etc. 


you a “Red Devil” 
Slip Joint Plier No. 


not in stock, send 
$1.10 for a pair, and 
mention dealer's 
name. 








Smith & Hemenway Co. Inc. 
Mfrs. of “Red Devil’’ Tools. 
Dept. S. F., 261 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


FREE! 


The “Red Devil’’ 
Farm Tool Booklet 
shows just the tools 
to solve your repair 
problems. We'll 
gladly send you a copy 















“Red Devil’’ Glass Cutter 
It's economical to do the Uitle glazing 
jobs yourself with tt, and 3 


SUPREME 
LANTERNS 


You will save money 
on Embury Su e 
Oil Lanterns. They're 
so strong that only 
the roughest kind of 
usage can harm them, 
and will outlast 
several ‘‘cheap”’ lanterns. 


Ask to see No. 160, which costs 
$1.50, except in the far west. Its 
improved burner gives 20% more 
light and burns 55 hours. Wi 
dust—, dirt— and rain-proof. 
There’s an Embury for every purpose. 
ORDER FROM YOUR DEALER. 


If he has none in stock, we will 
mail on receipt of price. 


EMBURY MANUFACTURING CO. 
WARSAW, Dept. 34, NEW YORK 
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THE GRAIN MARKETING 
COMPANY 
Continued from page 7 


that their best men shall manage the mar- 
keting end of the business for five years 
and that an officer of the company shall 
sit in at every meeting of the marketin 

heads. It is intended that new men will 
be trained to take the places of the grain 
men as they retire at the end of five years, 
Perhaps the new company will change its 
plan and be wise enough to retain expert 
grain men instead of giving places to 
those not brought up in the marketing 
game. 

But, regardless of its efficiency in mar- 
keting, no company can operate success- 
fully without a volume of grain. The first 
year will be the real test for the new com- 
pany. If it can demonstrate that it can 
effect a saving for grain growers in mar- 
keting their product, it will receive plenty 
of grain. If, on the other hand, the in 
growers are suspicious, are divided by 
jealousies, or bickerings, and refuse to 
sell their grain thru the new agency, then 
it is doomed to failure in the first year and 
the several grain companies which have 
contracted to sell their properties will 

















_— them back again and goon as be- 
ore. 

What I have just stated applies to any 
cooperative effort and is just as true of the 
new movement as of any others. The 
only difference between the present at- 
tempt at cooperative in marketin 
and some of those which have ee 
it is that in this case a few individuals in- 
corporated themselves into a company 
and went ahead and arr: for taking 
over marketing facilities without waiting 
for an expression from the rank and file 
of grain growers and some of the leaders 
who have been attempting to reach the 
same goal by different routes. Possibly 
they assumed from past experiences that 
an attempt to agree on the proposition 
would be useless and that the best policy 
was for those who could agree to go ahead 
and let the others follow or not as they 
chose, Whether this was a wise assumption 
remains to be seen. 

How About the Foundation 

Some complain that these men ee 
at the top instead of at the bottom. They 
answer that after some thirty years of 
building up to five thousand cooperative 
elevators and the recent building up of 
wheat pools, the foundation work had 
already been done and the time was ripe 
for the final step which is the acquisition 
of terminal and export facilities. The 

uestion is, will the foundation get under 

e new superstructure. They have not 
ap very ready to do so, thus far. 

he incorporators believe that to suc- 
ceed in marketing they should acquire 
going concerns that have the experience 
the banking credit and the establish 
connections with world and local trade. 
The failure of the U. S. Grain Growers, 
Inc., because of a lack of these connections 
and because of strife within was sufficient 
reason, in their minds for acquiring suc- 
cessiul grain companies that had what 
the other attempts had lacked. The ne- 
gotiations dragged so much this spring 
that temporary arrangements were made 
by lease so as to handle this season’s 
grain. Thus, the apparent suddenness of 
the movement and its resulting criticisms 
and suspicions. 

Whether it would have been better to 
have waited another year to see what new 
federal legislation may be enacted that 
might upset or change the grain trade is 
purely speculative. The fact remains that 


they have entered upon a hazardous un-| 13- 


dertaking because never before have the 
farmers among themselves as to 
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be accomplished. We do know that merely 


use certain individuals and certain 
farm organizations are identified with the 
new company, certain other individuals 
and farm organizations will move heaven 
and earth to discredit the attempt and 
create its downfall. History has a facult, 
of repeating itself. Cooperators refuse to 
cooperate. Yet the Grain Marketing 
Company says it will not interfere wit) 
any existing marketing machinery; that 
it will build up its business wholly upon 
its efficiency and saving in marketing 
= for individuals, for farmer elevators, 
or grain pools and for the regular grain 
trade. It expects to save $3,000,000 a year 
in overhead alone, and to give to the grain 
growers profits that have heretofore gone 
to the grain companies. These profits 
have been chiefly in reconditioning and 
regrading grain, and in export grain that 
has been used as ship ballast. Only mem- 
bers will get any refund. Only members 
can vote. One man, one vote regardless 
of shares of stock owned. Only grain 
producers can become members. 

Blames Federal Legislation 

The chief suspicion is that the former 
enemies of the farmers, the big men on the 
Board of Trade, are putting something 
over on the farmers. Some cannot believe 
that the grain companies have any good 
purpose in selling out. It is even rumored 
that they were bankrupt anyway and took 
this opportunity to get their money out 
of their holdings. 

The grain companies concede that they 
have had two hard»years. They blame 
federal legislation for that. But they ad- 
mit that with the cooperative movement 
gaining ground and legislative acts inter- 
fering with the grain trade, they saw that 
sooner or later their business would be 
wiped out. If we can accept their word 
for it, they were desirous of seeing the 
farmers get well into the game before the) 
quit. To quit now would disrupt the grain 
trade when no other facilities were avail- 
able to “carry on.”’ That, of course, is 
ignoring the fact that there are many 
other grain companies willing to see the 
big firms quit so they could get the busi- 
ness. If it is true that the grain trade as 
existing is doomed, then, of course, all 
other grain men would also be forced to 
quit. At any rate, more than these five 
companies are very willing to sell out to 
the oun at this time. If they can suc- 
ceed in coo tion with the farmers; if 
the Board of Trade can learn some lessons 
from the farmer members of the Board; 
if they will change their rules and prac- 
tices to meet the situation then maybe the 
grain marketing machinery that has 
O ted for fifty years will not go to pot. 
Maybe the suspicions of the farmers 
toward the in companies and the sus- 
picions of the grain trade toward the 
farmers will melt away upon better ac- 
quaintance one with the other. 


REPAIRING THE GASOLINE FEED 
LINE 


A temporary repair of the line feed 
line can be readily made. After shutting 
off the gasoline at the tank, tape is 
wrapped around the break and for about 
two inches on each side. A layer of fine 
copper or other wire is then wound over 
the tape, making sure that the winding is 
tight, close and even. Another layer or 
two of tape is then placed over the wire 
after which a few turns of wire are woun 
over > tape to prevent it unwinding.— 
8. C. C. 


COMING EVENTS 
American Royal Livestock Show—Kansas City, 
Missouri, Nov. 15-22. : 
National Dai Exposition— Milwaukee, ¥, W is- 
consin, Sept. 27-Oct. 4. . : 
Dai ttle Congress and International Belgian 
Horse Show—Waterloo, Iowa, Sept. 22-28. 
Illinois State Fair—Springfield, Illinois, Sept. 


20. 
Kansas State Fair—Hutchinson, Kansas, Sept. 


13-19. 
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HOARSE POWER 
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At 1500 r.p.m. the Knight 

shows a lead of 23 horse- 

Power over the poppet- 
ve. 
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Showing Willys-Knight gain in 
power and poppet-valve loss in 
power in a test run of 130 hours 





“why Willys-Knights 





Beat Poppet~-Valves 


For years we have been saying the 
Willys-Knight sleeve-valve engine 
improves with use—and for years the 
cars have been proving it! 


Now we say Willys-Knights beat 
poppet-valves—and we say it because 
eminent engineers have proved it! 


The two charts above are the result 
of comparative tests made by the In- 
dustrial Research Corporation between a 
Willys-Knight sleeve-valve engine and 
one of the most expensive poppet-valve 
engines: — 


“According to the Society of Automotive 
Engineers standards, these cars were of 
equal horsepower. And yet a carefully 
conducted test, extending over a long 
period, not only revealed a surprising 
initial superiority of the Knight engine 
amounting to about 32 per cent—but, 
where the poppet-valve motor steadily 
lost power as the test progressed, the 
Knight engine did exactly the opposite. 


The big thing to know is the fact that 
Willys-Knight power does not ebb and 
weaken with age. That all day, week 
after week, month in and month out, 
you can push a Willys-Knight to the 
limit without draining an ounce of its 
big reserve power and stamina. 


Silentsleeve-valves beat pounding poppet- 
valves —in principle and inaction. They 
make it possible for you to keep and drive 
a Willys-Knight until it doesn’t owe you 
a penny—and in the end your Willys- 
Knight will have a higher resale value 
than other cars classed with it in price 
but outstripped by it on the road! 


“When you hear that the Willys-Knight 


sleeve-valve engine actually improves 
with use . . . that it gains in power as it 
goes along... that it gains in pick-up 
and get-away ... grows quieter and 
smoother . . . and long outlasts poppet- 
valve engines . .. you hear what more 
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than 160,000 Willys-Knight owners 
know to be facts. See the Knight today! 


It gained steadily in horsepower every 
hour during the test.” 


Willys-Overland, Inc., Toledo, Ohio Willys-Overland Sales’Co. Ltd., Toronto, Canada 


WILLYS-KNIGHT 
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A WELL DRAINED FARM 


“The best drained farm in the United 
States,”’ is the w ay Hal Rovee, county 
agent of Wabash county, Indiana, desig- 
nated the eighty-acre farm owned by 
C. H. LaSalle. 

These tile were put in under the super- 
vision of W. O. Talbert who has since 
rented the farm, so I talked to both the 
owner and the renter. Talbert urged 
what you and I have long known we 
should do. A surveyor was hired, in this 
case the county surveyor, who determined 
the locations of the drains at places where 
there would be the smallest amount of soil 
to move. The surveyor also made a trac- 
ing and blue prints and set the grade 
stakes so the ditchers would know just 
how deep to dig the ditches all the way 
along. In addition, the volume of water 
to be taken from various wet places and 
sloughs was computed and tile of sufficient 
sizes to carry the water were recom- 


mended. 
There are far too many tile put in “by 
guess and begorra.”’ In fact, I know 


several farms where the present owners do 
not know the exact location of the various 
strings of tile and must spend valuable 
time every year “‘submarining’”’ to locate 
the string. 

The laterals on this farm are six rods 
apart. Most of them are five-inch tile 
unless there was a sink hole to drain, in 
which case sixes or eights were used. They 
hired a ditcher with a machine to come in 
and dig the ditches to grade. 

“When we were ready to lay the tile, 
this certainly looked like ‘No Man’s 
Land’.”’ said LaSalle. ‘It took eight car- 
loads of tile to complete the ditches.” 

“A lot of expense,” the reader ejacu- 
lates, ‘‘and in this time of poor prices can 
a man afford to do this?” 

But almost anyone will agree that the 
broadest outlet from the present difficulty 
is more economical production. Before 
draining, this farm was a perennial low 
producer, thirty bushels of corn being the 
upper limit and in rainy years even this 
upper limit was far too high. 

On one ten acres sweet corn was put in 
one year after draining. After all expenses 
were paid, this sweet corn gave a net re- 
turn of $64 per acre. 

On a twenty-acre field that had never 
produced a crop before, the first year after 
draining the tenant paid the owner $52 
an acre for his share of the corn right on the 
stalk. ‘And now,” says LaSalle, “instead 
of getting no revenue from the farni each 
year and having to dig into my jeans for 
taxes and interest, I am getting a slight 
return on my investment—not big but 
there is much difference between a little 
coming in and a lot going out.”’ 

Then I asked the banker who put up 
the money for this transaction: ‘‘How does 
your bank feel about loaning money for 
tile?’”’ Said he, ‘“‘We would rather loan 
money to a farmer to put in tile than for 
any other farm improvement. We know 
Irom past experience that tile will soon 
pay out. Because why? Simply because 
when the soil IS water-logged, you cannot 
get the effect of the manure or fertilizer 
you put.on. There must be some air in 
the soil before bacteria can break the man- 
ure up into the elements that can be used 
by the plants. The man whose 
drained can work after all others are 
driven from their fields and he can get back 
into the field before they can. Even the 
better distribution of labor on a drained 
farm is a factor that must not be over- 


looked.’’- I. J. M., Ind. 


WHEN TO REGRIND CYLINDERS 


When a motor has lost its power, lacks 
compression, pumps oil, fouls its spark 
plugs, develops a knock or piston slap, 
and consumes oil and gasoline out " pro- 
portion to the service rendered, is a 
positive fact that the cylinders ead re- 
grinding. — 8, C, C, 
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No.52 
Self-Filling 








Type 
with Clip Cap 


$2.25 


Other Waterman’s 
from $2.50 to 
$50.00 in barrel 
sizes and point 
tempers to fit the 
hand and prefer- 
ence of individual 
owners. 
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The Pen o 
Accomplis 


Fou 


“The Daddy of Them All” 















his 








day utility, dependable aid 
to neatness and accuracy. 


of office and campus hours — 
a pen selected to keep pace with 
growing hands and more exac- 
ting employment. 1 
Finally, the insignia of success— |F 
the handsome gold mounted pen 
of the man of affairs, dignified as 


efficiently ready for instant call. 


Pride of possession goes with 
every Waterman’s Pen that’s 
sold. 
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SER Starman Company, 
191 Broadway, New York ' 

Chicago Boston San Francisco Montreal | ‘ 
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Every age in pen- 
ownership has its ap- 
propriate 
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The sturdy pen of school 


The appreciated companion 
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treasured time piece and as 
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Selection and Service at 
Best Dealers Everywhere 
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Waterman's Ideal Ink — best for fountain gus and 
general use. Writes blue, dries black. 


2-ounce bottle sent prepaid on receipt of 10 cents 


Address Dept. G 
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CUTTING THISTLES BY A SIGN 
When William Anderson, of Adams 
Indiana, called on the county 
ind asked the best method of getting 
a quarter of an acre of Canada 
that had been pestering him for 
ber of years, he was told it was no 
ng chair’ job. It was explained that 
there are several successful ways of 
ting them, perhaps the best is the 
ulture method in which the field is 
it in some cultivated crops, such as corn. 
it was further explained that they must 
he down to the surface of the ground, 
ter under the surface at least once 
, week during the entire growing season. 
~ But Bill, as he is commonly known to 
his friends, remembered of hearing an old 
bor say that it was unnecessary to go 
that trouble and hard work trying to 
| of the pesky thing. That all that is 
essary was to cut them off at the sur- 
face of the ground in the “sign of the 
heart,” that they would then bleed to 
death and the deed be accomplished. Being 
fluenced by his respect for age and know- 
ing the heart is the vital spot of almost 
anvthing, Bill told the county agent he 
was going to try the “sign” method first. 
Then, if they persisted, he would use the 
“hard-work” method. He also promised 
to let the county agent know how he got 

] ’ oi 

This spring Bill reported that he was 
rid of the Canada thistles but that the 
“sion” method didn’t work. Said he must 
have cut them in the “‘sign”’ of the “‘twins”’ 
because, after carrying out the provisions 
of the sign method summer before last, 
two thistles had come up where only one 
grew before and they proceeded to flourish 
as if never molested. 

So Bill tried the county agent’s advice 
last vear, cutting them during the summer 
each time they ventured above the surface. 
It was quite a job the first two or three 
times but after that the thistles became 
less persistent. At the last cutting last 
fall, it required but a very few minutes 
to go over the entire patch. 

Bill now has enough faith in the clean 
culture method that he intends to throw 
the field in corn again, or possibly in sugar 
beets, and, should any thistles appear, 
keep them cut, thereby putting any 
necessary finishing touches to the job. — 


L. M. B., Ind. 


PLOWING UNDER SWEET CLOVER 


Farmers have had the experience of 
plowing under a crop of sweet clover in 
the fall, and when spring time came, found 

had about as good a crop of sweet 
r on this same field as they had early 
e fall* It is now known that the later 
p of sweet clover is left on the ground 
before plowing under in the fall the better 
will be the crop in the spring. The reason 

r this is that the roots of the plant are 

ig up more food as the fall comes on. 

Some have had success growing sweet 

with a nurse crop and pasturing 
then on until fall. They have 
red heavily and in such cases have 
ible to plow in the fall without the 
oming up in the spring. If it is 
i to make a good growth and then 
ed it is wise to wait for spring to 
t under. 
en the buds come thru the ground 
spring and the sweet clover has 
1 new growth it is easily killed by 
g under. Corn on this ground is in 
nger of being smothered out by the 
is it has been known to do when fall 
p i. It is safer to plow up the sweet 
in the spring, according to this plan, 
run the risk of a waste of time and 


—A. M.W. 


ving is possible from three weeks 
month earlier in the spring on tile- 
d farms, Lake county, Ohio, farmers 
1 when they spent a half day visit- 
hg three farms with tile-drained fields. 
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Family Catalog 


Our wonderful new 300-page Catalog for Fall and 





Winter will show you the most sensational bargains BRS wags et 

offered in years. on stylish, high quality wearing apparel. | Skirts . . . * 1.00t0 498 

This is a year when everybody in town and country sees [Hats .. . - 

the wisdom of buying where the money goes farthest; em poe oe 

so this great Catalog comes just at the right time. Salis . . . 2 99800 
_ can clothe the whole family from this marvel- —y ov ee = 

ous Free Book at prices which challenge the world | Ciijres’sApsarel | 

for bargain giving. Don’t fail to get this wonderful bee —— oe oe 

Bargain Style Catalog before you buy a single article |Men’sApparel . . 

for Fall and Winter. Send Coupon Today. Yard Goods at World’s 








You will understand what tre- 

conom mendous bargains this Catalog 
offerswhen you realize that our 

profit is only 3 cents on the dolar sale. We buy direct from the pro- 
ducer and sell direct to you. This brings every price down to rock- 
bottom for you, because you pay us ong cone cost plus only 3 cents 


profit on the dollar. Nowhere else will you find merchandise of the 
same high quality sold on so small a margin. Send for Free copy today. 


No matter where you live—in village, town, 

small city oron the farm—the Chicago Mail 

Order Co. offers you charming models for 
dress wear, and also the serviceable, every-day clothing for every 
member of the family. Every type of garment is pictured in this great 
Catalog. Every page is profusely illustrated with these authentic, u 
to-the-minute styles—many in their actual colors and all at amazingly 
low prices that assure tremendous savings. Mail the Coupon— Today. 


. Ask your friends and neighbors about 
Servic the “Service without Apology” they 
always get from the Chicago Mail 
Order Company. We know that promises and excuses do not help 
any, and we do not tolerate back orders or other delays. We guaran- 


tee to ship your order within 14% hours of the time received, or to 
refund your money at once. Coupon brings Catalog by return mail. 


Mail this 
Coupon 


Now! 
Jor Your 


Everything you order must be exactly 


Satisfaction right, must be as represented, must 


reach you when you expect it, and 


Style Book 


must cost you lessthan anywhere else. Ifnot satisfied 

in every way, we will return your money cheerfully — se COUPON- —— 
without question. This business has been built upon ‘ a 

the satisfaction of our customers. For nearly thirty- Chicago Mail Order Company i 


five years our guarantee has protected every pur- a ; ; 
chaser. Sign end mail the coupen—Now. Dept. 526 26th St. and Indiana Ave., Chicago 


Please mail me at once, ABSOLUTELY FREE, 
| your great Bargain Style Catalog showing how I 


CHICAGO MAILORDER Co [Rete tees teeter 
The House that Serves You Best J] Nate nner | 
The House that Saves You Most f Addses. — | 

Dept. EZ Chicago Illinois —— pe 
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DAIRYMAN TURNS TO LEGUMES | 


“Every year our clover got worse,” 
said Harley Rogers, a Fulton county, | 
Indiana, dairyman, repeating a story that 
is as old as agriculture itself. “At last 
‘t got to be a matter of quitting dairying 
or growing legumes. 

“T wanted to get a field of alfalfa, but I | 
was from the Show-Me state, at least so | 
far as feeling that lime was necessary to | 
grow alfalfa. I picked out a twelve-acre | 
field and gave it a good fitting, manured 
it all over, and then on one-half of it I 
spread ground limestone. It came on al 
right that summer and made a big growth | 

in fact, you couldn’t tell where the lime | 
had been spread. By-the next spring the | 
rigors of winter had pushed the alfalfa | 
growing on the unlimed ground out thru 
the ‘exit’ and that part of the field had 
to be sown to something else. 

“Last winter all the hay I had was al-| 
falfa; but with a jolly bunch of young| 
black and white heifers coming on, it was | 
necessary that we have more hay. So I 
turned to soybeans, and here again I 
learned a thing or two, altho some soy-| 
beans have been grown in this community | 
for three or four years. 

“There were fifteen acres in the field 
and nine were intended for hay. On this 
part of the field I used the midwest variety 
and with a wheat drill, drilled them solid, 
using two bushels of seed to the acre. 

“The way to kill weeds in soybeans is 
to get them young, so I harrowed this nine 
acres once before the beans came up, once | 
afterwards, and once about ten days later. | 


| 








' 


This key these drilled soybeans clean 
be« ave them a chance to get ahead 
of tl mpetitors. It was rainy when 
this hay cured, but at that it made at 
least two tons of dry hay te the acre that is 
relished by the stock. 

About six acres more was sown with 
Manc! ising a corn-planter and strad- 
dling ‘st rows. This patch aptly illus- 


trates t] tatement that the most of the 
CULLIV ing in soybeans needs to be done 
while they are young. This piece was cul- 
tivated, but it is impossible to do a thoro 
job in such narrow rows and especially 
between the plants 

“The harrow is the best ordinary farm 
tool to cultivate soybeans with, and if the 
land is foul with weed seeds it is easiest to 
keep the beans clean if the beans are sown 
thick, they cover the ground just 
that much sooner and thereby smother out 
the weeds J. M., Ind. 


since 


A MACHINE SHED PAID 





Prolonging the life of farm machinery by 
twen percent is possible when it 1s] 
housed during the winter, is the opinion |} 
of Jens Anderson, a young farmer of 
Hun Idt county, lowa. He has a regula 
ma ery shed, 20x50 feet in which he} 
can put all of his equipment. 

It did: t much to build this shed, | 
which has a lean-to attachment,” he said, | 
“but already it has paid for itself in the 


five years I have been farming for myself. | 


As an example, let us point to our binder 
It is fi e years old now, but it doesn’t show 
ab , oens 
elieve that leaving machinery and 
ut in the open, especially during the | 
months, wears it out much} 
quicker than use in farming. It stands to 
reason that all sorts of weather, snow, rain, 


storms and even the sunshine, does not 


do the metal or wood parts any good 


When I am thru with my machinery, I 
grease all of the working parts and place 
them in the shed. I arrange the storage 


so that the tools I will use first in the spring 


are most accessible. This saves a lot of 


work. 

“If a tool or machine ordinarily lasts ten 
years, I believe its life can be stretched two 
years longer, at least, by proper care and 
4 housing it when not in use.”—T, J. D., 
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Farmers and Electrical Engineers 


are putting their 


heads together 


T doesn’t pay a farmer to carry a single bushel of wheat to the 
railroad station. He is a bulk producer. He must sell in bulk. 


So it is with electricity. 


A National Committee of economists and electrical and agri- 
cultural engineers has organized state groups of farmers to 
whom electricity is being supplied. These groups will receive 
electrical facts from engineers and will in turn give the engi- 
neers farming facts. The state agricultural colleges guide these 
groups—show them how to apply electricity and how to keep 
records of power consumed, time and labor,—records which can 
becompared withthoseobtained undernon-electrical conditions. 


Farmers do not profess to be electrical engineers, and electrical 
engineers do not profess to be farmers. But by putting their 
heads together they are adapting electricity tofarming. Ways of 
utilizing electricity could be discovered that would be profitable. 


Co-operation of this kind is now bringing about greater electrification. 


As a result both the 500,000 farmers who have electric service and those 


who have never had it will profit. 


never dreamed of before. Crops will be 


For electricity will be applied in ways 


troduced and handled with less 


labor and at lower cost. The standard of living on the farm will be raised. 


All the conditions to be faced are not known. And as soon as they are 
known—and that will be very soon—there will be fewer farms on which 


men and animals do all the work. 


The Committee in charge of the 
work is composed of economists and 
engineers representing the American 
Farm Bureau Federation, the Depart- 
ments of Agriculture, the Interior 
and Commerce, the Power Farming 
Association of America, the American 
Society of Agricultural Engineers, 
and the National Electric Light 
Association. 


NATIONAL 


A booklet has been published by the 
Committee. 
quest free of charge. 
pass it on to your neighbor. 
for it either to Dr. E. A.White, Amer- 
ican Farm Bureau Federation, 
East Washin 
ill., or to the 
Association, at 29 West 39th Street, 
New York City. 


It will be sent on re- 
Read it and 
Write 


58 


ton Street, Chicago, 
ational Electric Light 


ELECTRIC 


LIGHT ASSOCIATION 












1 Wee et 
‘ American 
Saw Mill 


Winter Time 
Profits! 


In winter labor is cheap and timber 
is high. Thousands of farmers turn 
slack seasonsinto money-making 
months witha small engineor tractor. 
Simple, rugged and easy torun. Made 
in 8 sizes. No experience needed. You 
can make money with an “American.” 
Write for free booklet. 


Manufacturers also of trimmers, planers, 


bolters, lath and crating machinery 
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AKE MONEY 
AT HOME 


You ‘ e 
show cards at home in your spare time 
Quickly and easily learned by our new simp 
method. Nocanvassing or soliciting We show 
you how, guarantee you work at home n 
matter where you live and pay cash each week 
Particulars and booklet free.‘ Write to-day 
AMERICAN SHOW CARD SYSTEM Ltd 
Authorized and Fully Paid Capital, $1,000,000 
Adams Bidg Canad 





170 oronto. 














WHO SHOULD USE THE TRACTOR? 

Continued from page 11 
use tractors. One is the farmer who has 
insufficient acreage to make it pay. The 
initial cost of the tractor and other ma- 
chines operated by it, such as power plow, 
dise harrow, etc., is entirely too great to 
return a profit on the investment when 
covering a small acreage. There are many 
examples of big tractor owners finding 
it hard to keep up the interest on the 
mortgaged eighty-acre or quarter-section 
farm. Such farms are overpowered with 
machinery while the owners are over- 
powe xed with debt. 

Unless you know something about 
machinery, you should not use a tractor. 
In other words, unless capable of taking 
care of the machine yourself, better not 
buy it. You would not think of hiring 
someone to come out from town to curry 
vour horses, why hire someone to curry 
the tractor? There are the connecting 
rods that must be kept tight, valves that 
must be ground and ignition to keep in 
trim. Help to do this at one dollar an hour 
is too expensive. You must do it yourself 
or the operating cost of your machine is 
too great. But if you will intelligently 
spend the time required to properly care 
for four horses on a ten-horse tractor, 
you will have a machine that is always 
ready to run and you will seldom have to 
buy repairs to replace something 
neglected 

Without realizing it, many are farming 
at a greater cost with horses than they 
could with a tractor. A horse should have 
three meals every twenty-four hours, and 
with twenty eating that many ‘.mes each 
day, the contents of even a very large 
grain bin lowers quite noticeably. Many 
neighbors working less land than is worked 
on this farm are keeping twenty horsés, 
thinking they are getting cheaper _— 
than is any tractor owner. They do not 
see the cost of the grain and hay fed in 
their barns, whether the teams are in use 
or in idleness, forgetting that the tractor 
consumes only when in operation and re- 
quires only small shelter when idle. There 
are farmers in every neighborhood who 
are horse-poor, the same as there are 
farmers who have too much tractor. The 
“too much” works in both cases. 

Summing up the case briefly, here are 
reasons why it has been advisable and 
profitable to use tractors on this farm and 
the same reasons should apply to other 
farms of similar size under like operation: 
First, the tractor enables one to push the 
work when there is need for haste. More 
hours may be put in each day if necessary, 
1, with lights, the work may go on thru 
the night, altho it has never been deemed 
necessary to resort to this extreme on this 
farm. Second, the great diversity of work 
that may be done with the light tractor 
is wonderfully practical. We plow, pulling 
two fourteen- inch bottoms in a very 
tenacious soil; we dise with an eight-foot 
tandem, easily covering twenty to twenty- 
five acres in a no-rush day; an eight-foot 


binder is used to harvest the 100 to 125) 


acres of small grain grown each year, and 
twenty-five acres a day is put in the bundle 
without an excessive field speed; when the 
grain has cured in the shock, the power 
that harv ested it is backed into the belt 
of the 22-36 separator and the grain goes 
into the bin without waiting the motions 
of the custom rig which calls for the help 
of half the countryside and cooking caste 
in the kitchen to feed a small army. 

At times there will be discouragement, 
moments when patience is required to 
help pull the load along. The motor may 
be hard to start some cool morning, a 
spark plug may insist on “missing” just 
when you are in a hurry to finish the land 
before the shower showing in the west 
wets you to the skin, but there are more 
times wher you whistle to the accompani- 
ment of the motor’s hum and you are glad 
that it is Roce privilege to live and work 
in this modern age, 
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HATEVER the job, Columbia Eveready Dry | 

Batteries are always ready and willing to tackle | 
it. Their hopping hot sparks zip into cylinders with | 
lightning speed. They put push into pistons. Hook 
Columbia Eveready Dry Batteries to the engine 
that runs the ensilage cutter, the concrete mixer, 
the water pump, any construction, farm or home 
appliance and you get steady power at its 
maximum. 

Columbia Hot Shot in its steel case defies water— 
no amount of wet can dampen the enthusiasm of its 
sparks. Between jobs, Columbia Evereadys renew 
their strength. 

Don’t just ask for “a dry cell.” Ask for “Columbia 
Eveready” by name and get 100% battery efficiency. Co- 
lumbia Eveready Dry Batteries are sold by implement 
dealers, electrical, hardware and auto accessory shops, 
radio and marine supply dealers, garages and general stores. 
Columbia Eveready Ignitors can be purchased equipped 
with Fahnestock Spring Clip Binding Posts at no extra 
cost to you. 

Manufactured and guaranteed by 


NATIONAL CARBON Co., Inc., New York—San Francisco 
Canadian National Carbon Co., Limited, Toronto, Ontario 
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Columbia 
Hot Shot 
Batteries 
contain 4, 
5 or6 cells 
in a neat 
water- 
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A PROFIT IN SALESMANSHIP 


Marketing the Farm Orchard Apple Crop 


BOUGHT an eighty acre farm in Kent 
Michigan, that was covered 


county, 
even had to borrow 


with woods—I 


I 


ground from a neighbor to heel in my first 
shipmentof trees. There were eight children 





By CHAS. R. ALLMAND 


it was very poor material for this purpose 
because it was so subject to moisture. 
But it has been on now eight years and 
apparently is good for eight more. Every 
summer, after the apples are gone, we 





At the time Mr. Allmand built his first eighteen-by-twenty-four home in the woods he laid 


out the hedge and planted the spruces shown in the picture. 


Twenty-one years later he 


built this home 


and they all liked apples, so thirty-three 
years ago I planted eighty trees on what 
is about three and a half acres. Our children 
grew up and left home but I found that 
other children liked apples too and there 
was a ready demand for my crop. I thoroly 
believe the saying that an apple a day 
keeps the doctor away. 

At first the fruit was wormy, just as 
was all other unsprayed fruit, but years 
ago the agricultural college conducted 
some horticulture schools not far away. 
At this school, they said it was possible 
to rout the worms and we set about it to 
learn how to spray. And then, much to 
our surprise, we found that as we got rid 
of the apple “varmints’”’ we experienced 
a growing demand for our apples. 

At picking time apple prices always sag; 
the next spring they soar, so to take ad- 
vantage of this fact I built a storage 
cellar. This will store 1,000 bushels of 
apples and 800 bushels of potatoes. Since 
its erection, apple s have been very profit- 
able for us because we can put them on 
the market just as they are wanted. 

Because it solved our marketing prob- 
lem with little additional expense, I will 
describe this storage cellar briefly. The 
basement where the apples are stored is 
of stone and is in the side of a hill, The 
wall is two feet thick. At the time it was 
built, stone was the lowest priced con- 
struction to be had Were I to build a 
storage cellar now, I would use concrete. 
On top of the stone wall I put eight-inch 
joists. Tar paper was laid on top of these, 
then another set of eight-inch joists were 


put on \ tight floor is on top of these 
while the lower joists were enclosed with 
wall board below This gives two dead 
air spaces above the fruit. Tools and 


crates are housed in the upper part of the 
storage house during the summer. This 
year, we kept Spies until the 15th of June 
and generally have apples until they come 
again 

I must 
nailed to 


mention again the wall board 


the lower sides of the joists. 


When I was putting it on, I was told that 


open the doors and windows and when the 
wall board is thoroly dried, we coat it 
with a little paint and a lot of oil. The 
oil preserves it so the cost of this material 
was much lower than anything else we 
could have put on. 

In 1923, we picked more than 1,500 
bushels of apples from these trees and 
realized $876. 

Fruit free from worms and scab is 
always in demand. Last year a farmer 
said to me: “What will you charge me 
for some cider stock?”’ 

“Ten cents a bushel,” I told him. “But,” 
says 1, “what do you want to buy cider 
apples for? I was by your place yesterday 
and saw the ground under your trees 
covered with apples!” 


“That’s right,” the stingy one replied, 
“but I won’t drink the cider off of those 
worms and dirt.”’ 

Such cases as this show that if you 
raise a good quality of apples, even the 
byproduct is salable. Of course, the apples 
are all handpicked, then put on a canvas 
sorting table. The canvas keeps the 
apples from bruising. Right in the or- 
chard we sort them into four grades, de- 
pending upon size, for even the ciders are 
sound. The small ones are ciders, the 
next larger ones are number 2’s, the next 
larger ones are 1’s and the large, perfect, 
red-cheeked apples without a pimple or 
a blemish, we call Sunkissed Fancy and 
they sell for twice the price of the No. 1s. 
The filled crates are stacked up in the 
cellar with an alley between each row. 
With this ventilation, resorting is seldom 
necessary, even in the late spring. 

I have established a regular trade and 
seldom take an apple away from the farm 
that has not been spoken for either by 
letter or telephone. Several customers 
place a standing order that does not vary 
from year to year. 

Altho the farm is right in a Michigan 
fruit territory, 1 can find local sale for 
most of my apples. The folks who once 
lived here and later moved away write 
back for apples and I ship into all states 
that adjoin Michigan. 

Restaurant keepers and local families 
will order from ten to thirty bushels of 
apples of me in the fall. They pay for 
these and I deliver just as the apples are 
wanted. For this storage service, I charge 
them twenty-five percent more than 
market price in the fall. This ‘“‘trad- 
ing in futures’ is profitable for both 
of us. 

Besides this, I use printer’s ink to ad- 
vertise my apples locally, and mind you 
this is in country that raises good 
apples. 

Altho this is not a large orchard as 
apple orchards go, my marketing ex- 
periences do show what can be done by 
first producing worm-free fruit and then 
letting customers know about it. I do not 
sell my apples at extra fancy prices but 
they go into the local trade so much of 
my gross returns stay in my own pocket 
rather than being spent for freight and 
barrels.—I. J. M. 








This is the storage house which has enabled Mr. Allmand to put his apples on the market 


just when his customers want them 
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— Dont forget 

to send for the | 
New Sears, Roebuck he 
Fall Catalog * " 









September— 


A good time to take care of your Fall 
needs —Send your orders now to the 


World's Largest Store 












Everything is at its best in September. 


The golden Indian Summer days—the best of all the year—carry 
with all their beauty a suggestion of the cold weather to come. 
Time to prepare for Winter! 


Our supply of the things you need for fall 
and winter is most complete. Values are the 
greatest in years. If you need wearing ap- 
parel for any of the members of your house- 
hold, if you need new furniture, rugs or 
furnishings for your home, if you would like 
labor saving equipment for farm or shop, if 
you want a radio, a gun or a tire—our new 
General Catalog for fall or winter has it for 
you at the lowest prices, 


The quality of Sears-Roebuck goods has 
long been recognized by our eight million 
customers, 


They know that we were the first to guar- 
antee merchandise and the first to equip a 
laboratory to make certain that the gr 
were of the proper quality. We'd like to 
have you test our merchandise. We know you 
will find it the best that can be had at any- 
where near the price. And we guarantee it! 
















Our catalog of 35,000 bargains is ready. If you haven't 
already received your copy, use the convenient coupon below, 
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Mail the coupon TODAY to 
the store nearest you. 


Sears, Roebuck and Co. 65870. 
Chicago Philadelphia Dallas Seattle 


Send Latest General Catalog. 
















We guarantee to | 
satisfy you and save you money 











Hour Service! | Name ...............00.00e00e vabla 
The World's Largest Store 
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26. SAVE ALL 
atiasy YOUR CROP 


J Hi a \ “We 
a te Ni a). 
rem ae” HUSK 
4 YOUR CORN FREE 


Your stover represents 37% of 
the feed value of your entire corn 
crop.@ Every time an Appleton 
shreds stover into your loft or 
\ puts up stover silage, the value of 
this feed pays you back for your 
labor and investment — and your 
corn is husked and elevated into 

4 your bin or wagons free. If you 
, and your neighbors raise as much 

) as 30 acres of corn, you need an 
Appleton Husker and Shredder. 


is the time to make your 
Ni OW plans. Prompt action 
bh, in getting an Appleton will save 
100% of the value of your corn 
crop this Fall. 
FREE: $ex4f0r 2st 
latest Appleton improvements, 
and data on Stover. Improve- 
ments show why Appletons can 
be guaranteed to do more and 
better work than any other 
machine of the same size. 
dress nearest branch. 


¥ \) APPLETON MFG. Co. 
er. patevie, eS 
fi 7 Dept. A Minneapolis, Mina. 
Columbus, Ohio 
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_HUSKERS =»: SHREDDERS 

CHANGE YOUR AUTO TO A 
ae) 14 H.P. STATIONARY ENGINE 

. . ONLY $477-50 

May, ( The Lawrence Auto Power Equip- 
‘i... ment fills your silo, pumps 
| tt Soh water, saws wood, grinds feed, 
Ram etc. uipped with nuine 
LEWIS FRICTION 
‘CLUTCH PULLEY. 


Connects in one minute. 
Absolutely guaranteed to 
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SPECIAL 
OFFER 

Write us to- 
day and find 
out how you can 
save $15 on the 
above price for 
this month. 


Lawrence Auto 
Power Co. 


9th and Broadway 
St. Paul, Minn. 


SEED WHEAT 


If you gave up growing wheat and want to 
start again; or if you want to change your 
seed, don’t fail to send for particulars and— 


A FREE SAMPLE 








of the Michikoff Wheat. Originated in Indiana. 
3 to 10 bu. more per acre 5c to 10c more per 
bushel at mills. 


Everitt’s Seed Store, Desk 43, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Read the advertisements in this issue. They 








CARE FOR THE SPRAY RIG 


Last month saw the end of the spray 
season thru most sections. In some cases 
there will be a dormant spray yet this fall, 
but thru most orchard sections the spray- 
ing is over with until early next spring 
when the delayed dormant will be put on, 
or even later when the cluster bud spray 
will result. in the sprayer’s use for the 
first time in several months. ° 

A lot of your success with the spray rig 
next year is going to depend on the way 
you take care of it now. As a matter of 
fact, the spray rig should be cleaned up 
and put in shape for winter storage im- 
mediately after the last spray. In case 
this was not done it had better be done 
before the rush of harvest catches us un- 
awares. 

Flush out the spray pump, hose, tank, 
etc., thoroly with clean water, then drain 
the pump, and drain the cooling system 
on the engine or motor. 

Oil all the working parts of the pump 
and engine, and while you are going over 
the outfit, make a note of the condition of 
eash bearing and working part. If there 
are any parts which n replacement or 
repair, make a note of them and tag them 
then and there. You can then send for 
the repair parts, and during some spare 
time at the earliest opportunity this win- 
ter put them in place and have the ma- 
chine ready to run. Give a light coating 
of oil to the metal working parts of gun 
and spray pump. The hose should be 
drained and coiled up where it will be al- 
ready to use when the time comes. 

Get the spray rig under cover, have 
everything right there together, already 
to go to work on an hour’s notice, and 
you will find the first spraying next year 
a whole lot less of a chore than you other- 
wise would. 

A spray rig, especially a power spray 
rig, is a considerable investment, and a 
little care promptly given may easily 
double its lease of life. The attention you 
give the outfit yields big pay for the hours 
you spend at it. 


GAS THE PEACH BORERS 


Paradichlorobenzene is now the recog- 
nized treatment for the destruction of 
peach tree borers. Since it was first in- 
troduced to peach growers about four 
years ago, it has come into almost univer- 
sal use. At first August treatment was 
recommended. Thru most of the peach 
sections it has been fofind, however, that 
August is too early, and September and 
early October are advisable in preference. 
Do not put it off until too late in October, 
as there must be sufficient sun to vaporize 
the chenhical, in order that the heavy gas 
may sink down into the ground and destro 
the borers. Of course, the farther sout 
you are, the later will the application be 
made. 

In giving the trees the treatment, the 
earth for fifteen or eighteen inches around 
the base of trees should be cleared of all 

s and weeds, and leveled off. Do not 
Sie up the soil any more than necessary 
to just break the surface crust. Carefully 
note the indications of borers on the tree 
trunk, and if gum or frass is noted above 
the ground level, throw a few shovels 
full of earth about the tree and level the 
earth off to form a bed for the chemical 
high enough to subject the infested areas 
to the action of the gas. Exposed roots 
must be covered with a light layer of soil. 
Excessive gum should be removed. It is 
well to .strape the bark lightly and also 
remove frass as well as gum when there 
is a considerable amount present. After 
you have pre the soil around the 
base of the tree, apply the paradichloro- 





are guaranteed to give complete satisfaction. 


benzene evenly in a circular band on the 
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soil, extending this band entirely around 
the tree. This band should be an inch 
or two wide, and at no point should the 
inner part of the band be less than about 
two inches from the tree trunks. 

For average trees, probably three- 
fourths of an ounce will be an abundance 
of the chemical, with an ounce or a little 
more for the very large trees. 

It is something of a nuisance to weigh 
out an exact quantity for each tree, so it 
is a good idea to prepare a little tin box 
or asmall bottle holding exactly the proper 
quantity of chemical and measure it out 
rather than weigh it out. 

As soon as you have laid the band of 
paradichloro cover it carefully with several 
shovelfuls of earth, making a cone shaped 
mound around the tree trunks by packing 
down the earth with the back of the shovel. 

It does not take very long to prepare 
a tree for the treatment, and in home or- 
chards one man can readily take care of 
the entire orchard in a short time. Inflarge 
orchards, of course, it will take quite a 
force to get the chemical on at just the 
right time. By all means carry the work 
thru rapidly, and do not allow the chemical 
to remain over winter. Five or six weeks 
is plenty of time, as from 90 to 100 percent 
of the borers will be killed by the gas 
within that time, provided temperature 
and soil conditions are proper. With wet 
rainy seasons and low temperature some- 
what longer periods are required. How- 
ever, it is very risky to leave the chemical 
on thru the winter. 

In any case, we would prefer not to use 
the paradichlor treatment on trees less 
than five or six years of age. The bureau 
of entomology of the United States de- 
partment of agriculture recommends that 
the paradichlor treatment be limited to 
trees six years of age and over. 


WINTERING RED RASPBERRIES 


In spite of the fact that red raspberries 
are found growing wild far into the north 
country, under garden and field culture 
winter killing is a severe hindrance to 
successful cropping of these berries. 

A grower of my acquaintance has found 
that plowing a furrow against the canes 
in the late fall has reduced winter killing 
te a minimum. Some of the most success- 
ful growers go even farther. They lay 
the canes down and cover them with earth. 
This is absolute protection against winter 
injury, and if the labor supply necessary 
for the work is available there is no ques- 
tion but what, year in and year out, this 

ractice will be a profitable one to 

ollow. 

There are varieties available which seem 
to do well even without protection. One 
of these with which we have had ex- 

rience is the Latham, or Minnesota 

Yo. 4 as it was known when first in- 
troduced. Most nurserymen can supply 
this variety and for a person who is not 
in position to give the winter protection 
necessary for other varieties such as the 
Cuthbert, King, etc., will find Minnesota 
No. 4 or Latham well worthy of a trial. 

Not only does this fall plowing assist 
in carrying the raspberries thru the winter 
in good shape, but it makes the control 
of weeds the following season much easier. 
The earth can be plowed away from the 
plants in the spring, and then by con- 
stant cultivation of the centers, and two 
or three hoeings in the rows, the prob- 
lems of conservation of moisture and con- 
trol of weeds will be materially reduced. 

Nine-tenths of the trouble with the 
weeds comes from letting them get a start. 
As a matter of fact, it is easier and actually 
takes less time to give the plants three 
hoeings at the right time before the weeds 
have got a head start, than to hoe once 
when the weeds are clear ahead of a person. 

An early start with the cultivator and 
hoe in the berry garden is a lot like an 
early start in the morning. A late start 
means that you can run all day and then 
never catch up, 
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BALLOON GUMFDIPPED CORDS 


Sure-footed, with firm, positive traction, 
Firestone full-size Balloon Gum-Dipped 
Cords give your car the instant response 
that saves delays at the get-away. 

Motoring speed is unhampered by these 
big, resilient cords. The wide, flexible, 
scientifically designed Firestone treads hold 
the wheels to their true course. Apply the 
brakes and you realize how much more 
effective is your control. 

You actually economize on gasoline. 
And every mile you travel, you enjoy the 
added benefit of unparalleled comfort. 


Firestone full-size Balloon Gum-Dipped 
Cords are the nation’s outstanding prefer- 
ence in low-pressure tires—chosen by many 


MOST MILES 
PER DOLLAR 








Firestone 
(a 


prominent car manufacturers and by more 
than 60,000 individual motorists. They are 
accepted everywhere as standard and are 
therefore widely imitated. 


The special Firestone gum-dipping pro- 
cess made the balloon tire practical. It 
rubberizes each fibre and strand of the cord, 
eliminating destructive internal friction. 
Firestone specially designed wheels make 
the application of these tires quick, easy 
and economical. 


Talk to any Firestone Service Dealer, 
and let him show you why Balloon Gum- 
Dipped Cords will so greatly increase the 
enjoyment, service and value you get from 
your car, 


FACTORIES: 
AKRON, OHIO 
Hamilton, Ontario 

























PREPARE TO STORE VEGETABLES 

Even tho it is too early right now to 
store vegetables, there are a number of 
things you can do to get ready to put the 
vegetables into winter quarters. It will 
not be long before a sudden cold night 
will chill all the tender vegetables, such 
as squashes, mellons, tomatoes, and so 
on. Such a frost may be followed by 
several weeks of good growing weather. 
In fact, it generally is. To be on the safe 
side, however, the winter squashes, sweet 
pumpkins, and the melons which are ma- 
— tho not quite ripe should be gath- 
ered and placed in small piles, so they 
can be covered quickly with straw if 
necessary. You can take a chance with 
less matured fruits, allowing them to 
grow awhile longer. 

It is a good idea to cut off the ends of 
the vines a few joints beyond the last 
fruits that are likely to be large enough 
to be used, and all the melons or squash 
on one hill may be gathered together in 
one spot while still attached to the vine. 
In this way they may be covered easily. 
At the time of the first frost, gather the 
largest fruits of tomatoes, and put them 
in a cold frame in straw or marsh hay 
where they may ripen. If a killing frost 
is absolutely certain, a little additional 
fruit may be obtained by taking up a few 
of the vines and putting them in a dry 
place in the cellar or under cover. You 
will find that there will be enough sap 
in the vines to finish maturing the almost 
ripe fruit on the vines. We have known 
times when ripe tomatoes were enjoyed 
for two or three weeks after the garden 
supply had been killed off, simply by 
handling them in the way just described 

The late erop of brussels sprouts will 
fill up very much better if the heads of | 
the plants are cut out, after the sprouts 
have well formed. A tuft of leaves should 
be allowed to remain, however. 

Bleach the cauliflower, Cos lettuce, and 
endive by tying the leaves together at 
the top. Soft twine or narrow strips of 
cloth or raffia make excellent material for 
the job. 

A half day spent industriously in the 
garden is sure to prolong the profits and 
pleasure derived from the ground this fall. 


HOW TO CURE “SWEET” 
POTATOES 


What has happened when Irish pota- 
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Want to earn 


00 § 


a week 


You can do it 





toes go “‘sweet’”’ in the cellar? This is 
usually laid at the door of Jack Frost. | 
According to Doctor Chas. Gregory of the 
Purdue agricultural experiment statidn, | 
this sweetness develops when the potatoes 
are kept too long a time between forty and 
forty-five degrees Fahrenheit. If such 
“sweet” potatoes are kept in a warm place 
for a week, they will start to grow and the 
sugar formed will be withdrawn. They 
will then tast quite natural again.— 
I. J. M. 


DOUBLE YOUR ASPARAGUS CROP 

The crop of asparagus shoots obtained 
in the early spring is dependent upon the 
plant food stored by the asparagus in the 
roots thru this season. Some attention 
rmht now to the asparagus is sure to re- 
sult in a better crop of shoots next year. 

All the fall weeds should be pulled or 
cleaned out of the asparagus patch. It is 
an excellent idea to apply coarse salt 
rather freely to the asparagus bed. This 





is not to make the asparagus grow better, 
but to make the weeds less likely to grow | 
t all. The asparagus, as is well known, 
will grow very well indeed in a soil quite | 
liberally supplied with salt, but most other | 
plants, including practically all the weeds, 
fail to grow in such a soil. Undoubtedly 











ane as Stubbs did 
y selling Fuller Brushes 


J. R. Stubbs had a farm in Kansas. He 
was doing fairly well—but he needed more 
ready money to educate his daughters. 


and now he is mak- 





He joined Fuller 
ing over $60 a week. 

Stubbs will make still more money, be- 
‘vause a Fuller Man’s earning power is 
limited only by his own efforts. Thousands 
of men have found their life work with 
Fuller—as Stubbs has. 


The same opportunity is open for YOU! 





Think this over: Good money at the start, 
a sound business training through learning 
Fuller methods, and increased earnings and 
later promotion as fast as you prove your ability. 


Fuller Brushes are used and approved 
by more than 10,000,000 American women 
—and our national advertising opens doors 
everywhere to Fuller salesmen. 

Here is a selling field that is unlimited— 
and highly profitable. You can’t exhaust its 
possibilities. 


Write to-day for book 


Mail the coupon and we will gladly send 
you a little book “‘Out of the Rut,” to show 
you what you may expect if you are will- 
ing to work e: umnestly for Fuller. 

See our page advertisement on page 87 © The F. B. Co. 


The Fuller Brush Co., 1089 Windsor Ave., Hartford, Conn. 
(In Canada, Fuller Brush Co., Ltd., Hamilton, Ontario) 


Kindly mail a copy of ‘Out of the Rut” to 


Name .... Sirevban (Age. . ) 


ee City pf: apes Fad 
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it is due to this particular fact that the idea 
is general that asparagus requires salt for 
its successful cnacabtion. 

If you find the asparagus beetle is de- 
stroying the foliage, spray with arsenate 
of lead, using one tablespoonful to each 
gallon of water. 

When the berries are red, you may cut 
the tops, but do not cut them before. 

Wait until the frost has come to stay, 
and the ground is frozen, to apply the 
winter protection of manure. A coarse 
strawy manure will be the best, and early 
next spring you should rake off the coarsest 
of the material, and work the balance 
well into the soil. 


LAST MINUTE GARDEN JOBS 

A lot of next year’s work in the garden 
may be saved by a little work now. Go 
over the entire garden and take out the 
weeds. Do not let the weeds even form 
seed pods, because many such seed pods 
will ripen and shell out seeds even if they 
are cut when green. The whole idea is to 
cut the weeds and destroy their oppor- 
tunities for sowing trouble for next year. 

The remains of vegetable crops, such 
as the vines of peas, beans, the early 
cucumbers, the cabbage stumps, and so 
on should be put in a pile and burned 
clean as soon as it is dry. Some people 
add these things to a compost heap, but 
we would prefer to burn them, because 
burning destroys eggs and pupa of many 
insects themselves, and it destroys the 
spores and germs of the various fungus 
diseases and blights which are carried 
over in material of this sort, saving trouble 
for next year. 

The first essential in fighting both in- 
sects and diseases is thoro cleanliness, 
ind it is better to depend upon manure 
ind fertilizers for fertility in the garden, 
than on the decayed vines and refuse of 
the vegetable crops which are almost sure 
to contain at least in some degree the 
start for disease troubles. 


CARE OF SMALL FRUITS 


Weeds and grass are by far the most 
serious pests in the small fruit and berry 
patches. ° 

You will find if you send the berries 
into the winter with a clean patch abso- 
lutely free from the weeds and grass, the 
summer and spring management next 
year will be much simplified. A well cared 
for patch will have little or no grass or 
weeds in it, but even the few present 
should be destroyed and not allowed to 
produce seeds for fouling the next year’s 
( rops. 

As soon as ground has frozen, it is an 
excellent idea to apply barnyard manure 
liberally to the small fruit patch and the 

anure should be reinforced with rock 
r acid phosphate at the rate of about 
ty or fifty pounds to the ton of manure. 
\n application of eight or ten tons of 
1anure to each acre, or at that rate, will 
extremely beneficial in increasing the 
nsuing crops. This manure should be 
pplied about the time when the ground 
reezes up for the first time. Early in the 
pring, ‘it may be worked into the soil. 





SHADE FOR THE CURRANTS 

Currants do best in shade or partial 
hade. I have seen good crops grown in 

e shade of buildings, and also along the 

orth side of a heavy picket.fence. They 

» not thrive so well under trees as the 
rees sap the strength from the soil, but if 

ey are planted some distance from the 
rees and where they will be shaded in the 

iiddle of the day they will do very well. 
hey like a rich cool soil. 

Mulching is a good plan, for it furnishes 
humus and keeps the soil moist and cool. 
Che red cherry and Fay’s prolific are the 
varieties I have grown myself. The blacks 
ire neither popular nor so valuable.—L. H. 





As for the cost of spraying, it is nothing 
compared to the value of the benefits. 
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checking or loosening than 
on other wagons, 


Weber can be had in 
either standard or wide track. 
We recommend the 56-inch 
standard track wagon, which 
makes the same track as the 
automobile, Where the haul- 
ing is on concrete and other 
hard roads, we recommend 
also that wagon boxes and 
special bodies of extra size 
be used, Might as well haul 
capacity loads on good roads, 
Weber gears are built to 
stand it and they are built 
light of draft to save horse 
flesh. 


There is a McCormick- 
Deering dealer near at hand. 
He will be glad to have you 
look over the modern Weber 
and its improvements—such 
features as are described at 
the right. He willshow you 
also the unusual ironing, 
extra thick rub irons, link 
end gate rods, practical end 
gate, and high grade materials 
throughout. 
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McCormick-Deering 
Weber Wagons 


Celebrated for 79 Years and 
Better Today Than Ever 


EBER wagons keep up with the times. With 

all latest perfections and improvements they are 
the modern result of 79 years wagon building. Unlike 
many other wagons there is but one quality of Weber 
and that is the first and highest. 


Each section of the country receives Weber wagons that are 
especially designed, made of air-cured lumber and built to fit 
the climatic, load, and road conditions that prevail, That is 
why Weber wheels and Weber gear parts last longer without 
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Weber Patented 
Fifth Wheel 


Note the remarkably thorough support 
given the front bolster in the Weber. A 
12-inch malleable bearing surface, elimi- 
nating rocking of the bolster, bending of 
king bolt and circle iron. Much smaller 
king bolt required. A strong forged collar 
protects the king bolt. 


Weber Patented Swivel 
Reach Coupling 


A modern coupling 
which takes the place 
of the old-fashioned 
flat hound plates. It 
relieves the reach, 
hounds, and wheels 
of all twisting strains, 
on the roughest roads. 
Both this and the fifth wheel are ex- 
clusive Weber features. 
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UNITE THE WEAK COLONIES 
EARLY 
When you see there are any colonies 
that you doubt will be very strong by fall 
it is best to unite them as early as you 


know no fall flow is expected. Only very 
strong colonies are worth wintering sep- 
arately. The weak colonies united will 
be more effective in honey production and 
will stand less chance of winter killing. 
Set the weak hive over the one you wish 
to unite it with and have a sheet of news- 
paper between them, and by the time the 
bees have gnawed thru this they will mix 
without fighting much. Keep them rearing 
brood until frost and they will have bees 
enough to winter well.—L. H. C. 





CONTROLLING THE BEE MOTH 

Probably the most serious obstacle 
which inexperienced beekeepers have to 
overcome is the bee moth and its depreda- 
tions on honey comb. Many people con- 
sider that the bee moth and its worm will, 
in fact, drive the bees from the hive. But 
this is not true. The bees control the situ- 
ation so long as they are strong and vigor- 
ous. A weak colony may not be able to 
police the hive efficiently; and the moth 
may get in and deposit its eggs, but this 
will never take place in a colony where the 
bees are strong and vigorous. 

Once the eggs are laid in the comb by the 
moth, however, the beekeeper is in for 
serious trouble. The eggs seem to hatch 
earlier than the young bees and the worms 
proceed to eat their way thru the comb, 
sprining their silky webs as they go. It 
does not take them very long toruin brood 
comb and to “play hob” with brood cells. 

It is a noticeable fact that as soon as 
the bees discover these worms they make 
every effort to clean house. They deposit 
them around the entrance to the hive, 
having dispatched them. If the hive is 
strong and vigorous it will have no trouble 
handling the situation; in fact, the robber 
moths will never get into the hive in the 
first place; if it does, it will have no oppor- 
tunity to deposit any appreciable amount 
of eggs before the bees have driven it out 
or killed it. 

The Italian bees are especially effective 
in destroying these moths and worms. In 
fact, beekeepers claim that a strong colony 
of Italians is a positive guarantee against 
trouble along this line, and some state 
that the Italians are fast rendering this 
pest of the beehive extinct. The old com- 
mon black bees were the least capable of 
coping with the situation, they apparently 
being powerless before an onslaught of 
them. 

One beekeeper tells me that the most 
effective way in which to clean up a sec- 
tion of comb which is infected with worms 
is to hang it in the center of a strong hive 
of Italian bees. He states that in a couple 
of hours you will find the debris strewn 
around the entrance of the hive and the 
comb cleaned up nicer than one could do it 
by spending the day brushing and picking. 

The bee moth is not nearly so serious a 
menace as it used to be largely becausc 
of the introduction of these Italian bees. 
Even the wild bees have, for the most part, 
been Italianized due to swarming and the 
escape of Italian queens or hybrid bees. 
And it seems that as soon as this is, in fact, 
accomplished the bees themselves will 
solve this perplexing problem for the bee- 
keeper. 

It is necessary to keep the bees im strong, 
tight-fitting hives. If there are crevices or 
cracks which will permit the entry of 
moths or worms and will not admit bees at 
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Trojan ensilage cutter 
equi pped with Hyatt Roll- 
er Bearings on the cutter 
shaft, manufactured by 
the 1B. Rowell Company, 
Waukesha, Wisconsin 








The size 


Like butter-fat, 
service means profit 











of your cream check depends on 


the butter-fat content of the milk you take 
to the creamery. 


gives. 
—Hyatt 





The profit you get out of a tractor or im- 
plement dependson the service the machine 


bearings mean a greater measure 


of trouble-free service, That's just the dif- 
ference between money-in and money-out 
of your pocket. 

No farmer ever had to delay his work to 
adjust a Hyatt roller bearing. It will pay 


you to remember this fact when buying 
an implement or tractor. . 


HYATT ROLLER BEARING CO. 


NEWARK 
Buffalo 
Pittsburgh 
Huntington 





DETROIT CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
Worcester Philadelphia 
Minneapolis Milwaukee 
Cleveland 


HYATT 


ROLLER BEARINGS 





Judge an ensilage cutter by its bearings 


FARM WAGONS 


High or low 
or narrow tires. 
running gear. 


Wagon parts of allkinds. Write 
today for free catalog Ulustrated in colors. 






wheels—steel or wood—wide 
Steel or wood wheels to fit any 








full of the Kind of read: 
and instruction for all. Send ee ee ee 
big paper on tial $3 ewoghs, or 0 dollar year lease). 


ng 
alth, home, 





ELECTRIC WHEEL CO. 50 Ebm Street. Quincy, ML 


Pertect 


Corn Harvester 


7 only $21.75 
Cuts 4to7 acres a day. Requires only 1 man and 
horse. Saves ite cost in one season. Works in any kind 
ofsoi.. Cuts stalks clean. Absolutely no danger. Write 


today for FREE book. ‘Tellsall about this money and 
time saving corn cutter. Th sold direct to farmers. 
Address: LOVE ‘ 


On the Soo Line in North Dakota or Northern Minne- 
sota. Conditions never better to buy good lands at 
prices that will never be lower. Crop payment plan or 
easy terms. Say which state interestea in. Ask about 
homeseekersrates. Send for Booklet No. 27. Address 


H. S. FUNSTON, Land Commissioner, 


1700 Soo Build Min is, Minnesota 
any states. Ca le 

Strout Farm Agency, 

Hinois 


427 CN Marquette Building, Chicago, f 
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the same point, you are in‘a fair way for | 
trouble. If the hive is strong and tight | 
fitting and the interior arrangement ample 
so that the bees can have ready access to 
all parts of the hive, they will handle 
ninety-five percent of this work for you. 
This is all taken care of in the newer 
hives on the market, but those who are 
keeping bees in old-fashioned boxes and 
hives are greatly handicapped afong this 
line. 

After the honey and comb has been 
removed from the hives, it is very neces- 
sery to handle it carefully in storing to 
keep out the worms. This is best accom- 
plished by insuring in the first place that it 
i= stored where moths cannot get to it. 
3eekeepers who are most successful in this 
direction state that the honey should not 
be taken out of the hive, if it is to be 
stored, until fall. It should then be stored 
in a tight place, even a barn will do, where 
moths can be kept out. It is best to put 
the comb two or three inches apart and 
this will prevent moth-webs causing much 
mischief, even if they do get in some of 
their nefarious work, as it seems that 
where any serious trouble is experienced 
it is where two or three combs are close to- 
gether. During the summer months the 
comb should be placed in a closed box 
where it is impossible for moths to get 
at them. To leave them exposed in warm 
weather is to invite trouble. 

Infected comb may be treated by disin- 
fecting with any one of a number of pow- 
erful agents. One form that is easily used 
and that seldom fails to do the work on a 
single application, is to place the comb in 
a tight room and then place a pound of 
brimstone on a kettle of live coals. Ex- 
amine the following morning and you will 
usually find the worms dead. 

If it should happen that a hive of bees 
die after the comb is filled with honey, 
do not make the mistake of leaving the 


















fPlain Facts about — 


nion-Alls 


& Lee Union-Alls are the original one 
piece work garment, made in four 
great Lee factories and fully guar. 
anteed as to workmanship and 
materials 


@ They wear like iron because they 
are made of the best cloth obtainable 
for work garments—close-wove 
leng-fibre cotton, thoroughly teste 
fer tensile strength. 


3 They have many features which in- 
sure extra long wear, such as triple- 
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hive exposed to moths and robbers. Take stitched seams, riveted rustproof t 
it inside at once and either tightly plug up buttons, rip-proof buttonholes, two- I 
the hive, or else remove the-honey to a ply convertible collar and reinforced i 
safe place. Empty comb should also be strain points. They will shrink less 4 
removed and protected against possible than any one-piece work suit made. i 


damage. 

Moths and worms are not found to any 
degree in the apiary of the experienced and 
careful beekeeper. Prevention is, in this 
case as in all others, the easiest and best 
cure. And the careful beekeeper rids him- 
self of this trouble simply by keeping a 
close watch on his. hives at the critical 


4 They give solid comfort_to the |) 
farmer because they cover the body 
from head to foot, keeping out dirt, f 
grease, chaff and straw. M 


§ They are made roomy and comfort. 
able, allowing full body freedom, H 
with no binding belt, no chafing i] 




















season and, on noting the first signs oi suspenders, no double thickness at i 
trouble, by acting promptly along the lines ti Lee Work Shices sre prop the waist. t 
3 ry >t ey ‘ r tT rtion IV! 
—— ae bl f Kate ih the fullest comfort and fit . © They are tailored to fit, are snappy 
; ost of the trouble comes rom careless- i They give the same long and neat in appearance and are easy i, 
ness on the part of the beekeeper himself. | 1 wear that you find in Lee) te slip on or off t 
And even where the newer varieties of | } Union-Alls. , : i 
bees are kept the beekeeper may go several I 7 They are safe to wear near machin- | 
seasons without trouble by letting “nature | ‘i ery, for they are all in one piece H 
take its course.” But it pays to keep an i with no dangerous flapping loose i 
eye and a hand on the situation. A run| }i ends to catch in moving belts, gears i 
of worms and moth can, in a few days, ruin | {i er pulleys. } 
a whole crop of comb and honey. ti @ They have eight convenient pockets i! 
i that come in mighty handy, includ- HI 


ing the famous Lee 3-in-one safety i 
watch pocket. 
@ They are indispensable on the farm, i 
for they take the place of other 4 { 
clothing and in winter can be worn H 
over other clothing. N 


&@ They are the most popular work 1 


ORCHARDS NEED FERTILIZER i 

When an orchard is well cared for, it| { 
will bear and bear well for many years | |) 
without showing the need for any fertili-| 
zers. The soils thru most of the country | 
contain sufficient fertility so that under} 
proper soil management an orchard is un-| fi 























likety to show a deficiency. t garment in America, more than four i 
Mehta oD ; » HW ; | 
However, in old neglected orchards and M million being sold in 1923. The i 
n some orchards which are young but 1 quality features of Lee Union-Alls 
have been neglected, the need for fertilizer | 'i' ar ' , i 
is clearly indicated. When you are hauling i a ~~ pat vo rag 5 i! 
out the manure this winter, do not forget | 1 Lee Overalls for Lee on the buttons. j! 
the orchard. Remember that it is a crop} {i Fhe pehen of the famous a ~ Pa — i 
st as h as c is. Spres ‘ >} ty ee Union-Alls also man- ip into a pair Lee Union-Alls at your H) hail & 
ae ~ — = th “On -_ “ — mee i! ufacture Lee Overalls, with dealer's and judge for yourself their wearing it Hs 
ween the trees. On some sous, an appli- | ti the same Lee guarantee of qualities, comfort features and fine tailoring. it ah 
cation of phosphate with the manure is| {i high quality material and Sesetestennt to aa 
decidedly advantageous. H workmanship, The H. D. Lee Mercantile Company 4 
The feeding roots of apple trees are| }i Kansas City, Missour! Z 
not immediately about the trunks. hi Trenton, N. J., South Bend, Ind. 
lherefore, scatter the manure and other | ji Minn., San Francisco, Cal. 


fertilizer under the tips of the branches, M1 
rather than up close to the trunks| « 
of t h e trees. pe eee ek at. 
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JUNIOR AND CLUB DEPARTMENT 


A Department for Boys and Girls 


A SQUARE DEAL FROM DAD 

OYS and shropshires make a pretty 

good combination. At least one com- 
bination of this kind made $2,500 and 
interested two boys in farming and pure- 
bred livestock. It was a case of staying 
with dad 

In 1913 when I was eight years old and 
my older brother, Fred, was thirteen we 
began breeding ptrebred shropshire sheep. 
My father had bought his first sheep four 
or five years previously. The herd con- 
sisted of some western ewes and some 
natives. He later added a few purebreds. 
The first crop of lambs more than paid 
for the original price of the ewes. 

We boys had a peculiar liking for sheep. 
We were determined to have some sheep 











Roland Ferquson, the boy who wrote this story 


of our own. Accordingly we bought a 
grade ewe from our father for $4 cash 
which we had earned. Our bargain was 
to be on the strictest business terms. It 
was not going to be a case of “the boy’s 
sheep and the father’s money 

Before our ewe dropped her first lamb, 
father received an offer to sell the entire 
flock He would not break his contract 
with us, however. We had the privilege of 
selecting four purebred ewes in exchange 
for our grade. We gladly accepted. 

There was one family in father’s flock 
that had done unusually well “Old 
Granny,” the foundation ewe, had raised 
and sucked a lamb in her thirteenth year. 
She was a ewe of scale, had a rugged con- 
stitution, deep and full in the quarters, a 
heavy shearer and had shropshire type. 
From her offspring we selected a six-year- 
old ewe, a three-year-old and a ewe lamb. 

Our foundation stock proved worthy of 
our judgme nt The set ond year we had a 
200 percent increase in lambs. We raised 
every one—one ewe suckling three lambs. 
It was with considerable deliberation on 
the part ol the mother that she finally 
claimed the third member of the family. 
By this time we had several ewes to breed 
and started looking for a ram. 

We wrote for descriptions and prices of 
every ram advertised in the farm papers. 
We bought a ram for $50. This was a big 
price to pay but we had found a ram that 
would mate well with our ewes. We used 
him for two years, selling him at the end 
of that time for the price we paid 

By this time we had rams and ewes to 
sell above our local market. We sold the 
remainder thru an advertisement in a farm 
paper. The correspondence was left en- 
tirely in our hands. Every letter was a 


problem in itself. The big thing to do was 
to sell rams and to satisfy the buyer. We 
tried to figure out, from a man’s letter, 





Conducted by E. N. HOPKINS 


just the sort of a ram he wanted. Then 
we would look over our stock of rams and 
describe the one that seemed to fill the 
order. One fall we received nine in- 
quiries and sold eight rams fer an average 
of $50 apiece. 

When it came to selecting our second 
ram, we wanted a better one than the 
first. We demanded a ram of good scale, 
rugged constitution, dense fleece, gooc 
type and by birth a twin. We found in 
our requirements a ram for $80. He 
proved to be a better ram than the first 
and his get sold readily. 

We were kept busy during the lambing 
season, as-Fred was in high school and I 
was in grade school. Oftentimes we would 
be up late at night and early in the morn- 
ing trying to get a stubborn lamb to nurse. 
We did not mind that part for we were 
heart and soul in our work. The complete 
and detailed management of the flock was 
left in our hands. We did all the record- 
ing, handled the buying and selling and 
kept an accurate account of our business. 

In an effort to learn more about sheep 
feeding and management, we wrote to the 
shropshire -association to find where we 
could obtain this information. Joe Wing’s 
book, “Sheep Farming in America,” was 
recommended. We bought the book and 
read it from c@ver to cover. The following 
spring we raised every lamb. The book 
no doubt helped and we were proud of cur 
record 

By the fail of 1917 Fred decided to take 
up animal husbandry at the Iowa state 
college. I was left at home as chief shep- 
herd. Much of my spare time in high 
school was taken up handling the corre- 
spondence and registrations. This was 
very valuable and interesting training. 

We were-forced to close out our partner- 
ship, when I, too, decided to take up 
animal husbandry at Iowa state college. 
Altho we had to sell, we are both deter- 
mined that shropshires will have a place 
on our farm. They had demonstrated 
their efficient and money-making qualities. 

Father gave us complete control of our 
business at all times. He was eager that 
we should carry on the work that we might 
be better equipped to face the problems of 
life when we started out for ourselves. 
Other farmers would remark to father, 
“How caggyou let your boys carry on your 
business as you do?”’ 

“The lessons which they learn now will 
help them when they have to face bigger 
problems in life,’’ he would reply. 

When we balanced the books after sell- 
ing out, we found that the sheep had 














netted us a little less than $2,500 in the 


short time we had them. It is father’s 
opinion, as well as ours, that the sheep 
made us more clear money than any other 
livestock on the farm. 

We made money from our sheep—but 


better yet, we had complete charge of our 
business; we received valuable experience; 
and best of all, we learned to see farming 
in a new and interesting light.—R. C. F., 
lowa. 





BOYS WIN IN ENGLAND 


Three high school boys from Whiteside 
county, Illinois—Donald Williams, Elwyn 
Folkers and Harold Gaulrapp—won the 
international livestock judging contest in 
England July 11th. 

The boys won their trip and the right 
to represent the United States when they 
outranked twenty other state teams in 
judging work at the National Dairy Ex- 
position last fall. Previously they had won 
the Illinois state championship at the 
state fair. 

After their victory at the British Royal 
Livestock show, the boys went into north- 
ern Scotland, Jersey and Guernsey islands 
the Percheron district of France and 
Switzerland. 


BROTHER AND SISTER MAKE 
GOOD 


Loans were granted Leah and William 
Smith of McPherson county, Nebraska, 
last spring. Leah invested her money in 
turkeys and here is her report: 

“IT have my turkeys, three hens and 
one gobbier and twenty young ones. I am 
feeding my young turkeys sour milk and 
cheese one day. The next day oatmeal, 
the next day chick starter and the next 
day I mix them all together. I also give 
them water and sour milk. I feed them 
from six to eight times a day. I have 
twenty turkeys out of thirty-five eggs. 
I did have twenty-two but two of them 
got killed. 

“T passed the eighth grade this year 
and am planning on going to high school 
next fall. I don’t know where I will go 
vet. We are milking thirteen cows so I 
have lots of milk for my turkeys. I put 
from ten to twelve eggs under a hen.” 

William invested his money in a red 
sow. He tells how they are doing and 
what he feeds. 

“I have invested my money in a red 
sow which had four pigs and all are alive, 
large and healthy. I feed my stock 
shelled corn, good fresh milk, oats and 
alfalfa. They are all nice and red, not 
mixed with any other color. I took the 
eighth grade examinations and passed 
them, altho I was only in the seventh 
grade when I took them and passed with- 
out much work. One of my school -mates 
is going into the club.” 
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SOUND VALUE 


Sound products evolve from sound principles. 


Dodge Brothers Motor Car is the product of 
an institution whose principles have always 
been conceded to be pre-eminently sound. 


Sound manufacturing methods that place 
infinitely more importance on quality 
than quantity— 















Sound financial standing, which permits un- 
interrupted development and adherence to 
the policy of constant improvement— 


A sound method of selecting dealers, from 
which an organization has grown thatenjoys 
the complete confidence of the public— 


A sound sales and service policy, through 
which buyers are assured full value for 
their investment— 





These basic principles being sound, it follows 
as an obvious consequence that Dodge 
Brothers Motor Car represents sound value. 


Donsce BrotnHers Detrroir 


Dooce Brotners MoTror ComPrany Limiren 
WALRERVILLGE, ONTARIO 
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EARLE E. LIEDERMAN 
The Muscle Builder 
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IT IS FREE 

you W ! ave done for others and 

an t f mui. It contains fort 
ge photographs of myself and some of 
wise-winning pupils I have trained 
e came to me as pitiful weaklings, 
t Ip them. Just look at them now 
I 1 at their splendid physiques 
n impetus and areal inspira- 
hrill you through and through 


yver the cost of wrapping 

s yours to keep. This will not 

‘ 1 but for the sake of your 

‘ happiness, do not put it off 

right now before you turn this page 


E E. LIEDERMAN 
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STARTED HERD FROM CLUB PIG 
ARNETT Jewell, Sullivan county, Indi- 
anan, started in club work inj1918. 

He says: “I believe that club work has 
determined the occupation that I shall 
follow thru life. It has caused me to realize 
that the best place is on the farm and that 











J ewell’s litter that attracted so much 
attention in Indiana 


I must have the best stock on the farm to 
succeed. It has interested me in farming 
and especially the raising of hogs. 

“The autumn of 1918 I purchased a 
great sow by Iron Cherry King XI which 
proved to be the best mother I ever 
owned. I showed oneof her daughters last 
year, winning twelfth in a class of fifty- 


| seven, also winning third on record book. 


From the figures in my record book, I 
believe that I am justified in feeding the 
big type hog. 

‘The past two years I have won second 
in the test with my pigs and first on my 
story beok and record 

“] cannot tell in money values just how 
much I have benefited by the pig club. 
There have been profits and I have also 
gained experience which is invaluable. I 
have built. up one of the best small herds 
in southern Indiana thru my start in the 
the pig club. It has given me an apprecia- 
tion of clean sportsmanship in the show- 
ring. It has shown me the value of records 
and it has brought me into association 
with a group of men who are noted for 
their clear thinking and achievements. 
Upon such benefits no money value can be 
pla ed.”’—H. 8S. B., Ind. 

















A START WITH AYRSHIRES 

Carl Schwene, a calf club member of 
Boone*county, lowa, began his club work 
three years ago with an Ayrshire calf 
which he bought for $100. This animal 
is now worth $300. 

The Schwenes are now developing a herd 
from the foundation which Carl estab- 
lished with his club work. He has ex- 
hibited at fairs and has followed the show 
circuit with G. C. Good, Belgian breeder 
in Boone county. Carl entered lowa state 
col‘ege last fall and will pay part of his 


| college expenses with money earned in this 


r 


work.—T. R. 
TRAPPING THE GOPHER 


Every boy and girl wants to have 
some way of making some extra money 
in their spare time. Here is the plan that. 
the writer used when he was a boy, not so 
many years ago. It is one that can be 
followed by nearly every farm boy or girl, 
too, for that matter, if she would care for 
such work. 

Nearly every community in the country 
is infested by the pocket gopher, that little 
animal which works such havoc in alfalfa 
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and clover fields, with its large mounds of 
earth and its habit of eating alfalfa, pot 
toes, sometimes even appletree roots. 

This animal has become such a nuisan: 
that most counties in every state offer 
ven-cent bounty for its scalp or its ty 
front feet.. Just which part is required 
your state can be ascertained at the coun! 
treasurer’s office. 

They are very easy to trap if one go: 
about it right. The first thing to do is 
locate the runway. This is done by pro 
ding the ground around the mound wit! 
sharp stick. When the ground gives v 
under the pressure, you will know that 
the place to dig. 

A hole about a foot square is then d 
out and all loose dirt which may ha 
fallen in the hole is cleaned out wit 
your hands. The trap, a steel one of t! 
size used for rats, skunks, etc., is then s 
taking care that the jaws are so plac: 
that it will not throw the gopher’s pay 
out of them when it springs. 

The hole is then closed on top by rep! 
ing the chunk of sod, or if not on s 
ground, with a bunch of long grass « 
weeds laid on the hole and covered wi 
dirt. To carry along a piece of board 
tin, as some people do for this purp 
makes too much work. Be sure that 1 
light can get in the runway or it will arou 
the gopher’s suspicions and he will cov: 
the trap with dirt. 

Besides the regular county bounty, mo 
farmers are willing to pay an equal sum 
you will rid their fields of the pest. | 
this way a good little income can | 
realized for a little work with a few tra; 
before and after school.—C. M., Iowa. 


RAISING PIGS IN KANSAS 

Wallace and Raymond Foster of Grant 
county, Kansas, write how they are raisin; 
their pigs. You will be interested in Ra) 
mond’s letter as follows: 

“I got your check and am so thank! 
for it. I went that afternoon and boug! 
me a sow. I paid $22.50 for her. 5! 
brought me pigs June 9th and they ar 
fine. Five of them are sow pigs and two 
are male pigs. Every day I feed grow 
corn and swill. My brother Wallace a: 
I have just put out twenty acres of con 
to feed our hogs and we have a share in 
some broomcorn also. Will take t! 
money from this and build pens and sheds 
for our pigs this winter. I want to start 
me a bank account as soon as I sell som. 
of my stock and I thank you ever so mu: 
for the loan. I hope to pay the note « 
before it is.due.”’ ‘ 

Wallace writes an interesting letter, to: 

“T got your check and am very grate! 
for it. I bought a sow the night I got th: 
check. She is one year old. I bought her 
from dad for $22.50 and I am going t 
take the rest of the money and buy gra 
for her. I give her slop and put kaffir cor 
and milk in a barrel and le it sour. | 
swill her three times a day and pull weeds 
for her. My sow has five sow pigs a! 
one male pig. I thank you for the lo 
which has helped me.” 


PIGS TO PAY HER EXPENSES 
“T bought my pig on March 27th. She u 

is a poland china. I gave $14 for her ar 
she weighed about 175 pounds when I ¢: 
her. I feed her six ears of corn a day ar 
kitchen slop and she runs on clover pa 
ture. She now weighs about 275 pound 
I am well pleased with my pig and loa 
The rest of the money I am using to bi 
feed. I am sorry I can’t send my pictu 
this time but will later. I aim for my } 
to pay my way thru school. I am a g! 
twelve years old and am in the sixt 
grade at school. My plans are to get 
good education and teach school.’ 
Lyndall Boyd. 


Because their memberships are sma!, 
a pig and a poultry club in Plain town- 
ship, Wood county, Ohio, have united 
under the name, ‘““‘Ham and Eggs.”’ 
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ry He Edison Mazpa Lamp Kit contains five spare 
lamps—two for the headlights and one each for side, 
tail and dash lights. Compact and sturdy, it slips easily 
into the pocket or tool box of the car. Any garage, 
service station, or store which handles Edison Mazpa 
Lamps will quickly supply you with a kit containing 
exactly the right type and size of lamp for each socket 
of your car. 

















40 
GIRL RAISES GOOD COW 


I joined the Watonwan county dairy 
calf club in the spring of 1921. I was seven 
years old. I showed Mazie De Kol Ham- 
ilton that year. She is a daughter of King 
Pontiac De Kol Hamilton and Mazie Dale 
Pontiac. I won first and grand champion 
in both calf club and open classes that 
year Che second year | won second prize, 
the third year I won second with Mazie 
and second on her bull calf then about 
eight months old. I sold him later 
» As a two-year old Mazie produced 
10,070 pounds of milk, average test 3.3 
percent, making 332.31 pounds of butter 
in 305 days. Going dry November 12th, 
she freshened again December 20th, on 
her third birthday. She had a fine heifer 
calf this year 

Since December 20th up to March 24th 
she has produced 4,575 pounds of milk and 
157.9 pounds of butter. For the month of 
January she gave 1,333 pounds of milk, 
testing 3.8 and making 50.65 pounds of 
butter. For that month I fed her 1,240 


Evelyn Leinenweber lives in Minnesota 


pounds of silage, 310 pounds clover hay, 
185 pounds ground oats, 15 poundsoilmeal, 
124 pounds ground corn and 45 pounds 
bran. The total cost of feed was $8.90. 
The total value of product above cost of 
feed was $19.49. She gives from 43 to 45 
pounds of milk a day and if nothing hap- 
pens to Mazie, she will make many more 
pounds of butter this year . 

I love calf club work and enjoy watching 
the county tester each month to see if 
my heifer is losing or gaining. My brother 
and | expect to buy two calves for this 
year’s club wotk. I enjoy the pictures 
and stories of dairy juniors very much.— 
Evelyn Leinenweber. 

Note—Let us hear from more dairy- 
maids and others who would like to write 
and tell of their experience. Be sure to 
include a picture of yourself and stock. 


RADIO, THE FARMER’S FRIEND 
Continued from page 5 
tell—it would be impossible to tell all 
But some of the things that have given 
us the most enjoyment have been: church 
services, both from big churches and ser- 
mons from broadcasting stations—have 
“listened-in” on choirs of 1,500: Cool- 
idge’s speech to congress; speeches by 
Woodrow Wilson, David Lloyd George. 
William Jennings Bryan, General Pershing 
and countless others; the World Series 
(baseball), every game of which we re- 
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ceived play by play just as it took place; | 


the Republican National Convention at 
Cleveland and the Democratic Convention 
held in New York City; music of every 
kind from grand opera to “fiddlin’’; plays 
and theater programs; weather forecasts 
that have often been the direct cause of 
our saving young stock and fruit: market 
reports that have been a great help in sell- 
ing eggs, cream, and livestock at the right 
time and in buying feed—the set has paid 
for itself over and over in this way. We 


have heard distant stations like Havanna, | 


Cuba, Mexico City, Canadian stations and 
stations on the Atlantic and Pacific coasts. 


There is no limit to distance under favor- | 





able conditions. It all depends upon the | 


strength of the sending station, the recelv- 
ing set, and atmospheric conditions. 
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MIDNIGHT . . . an uproar in 
the barn... trouble of some 
kind. Use your flashlight! 
Use it going. Use it in the 
barn. Use it coming back. 
Convenient! Safe! Reliable! 

You can poke a lighted 
Eveready right into a hay- 
mow without danger of fire. 
Wind or rain can’t put out its 
bright, white light. 

Reload your flashlights and 
keep them on the job with 
fresh, strong Eveready Unit 
Cells. And if you haven't 











er, 
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No. 2674 
Eveready 
Focusing 
Spotlight 
with the 
300-foot 
range. 


Eveready Unit 
Cells fit and im- 
prove all makes 
of flashlights. 
They insure 
brighter light and 
longer battery life. 














a flashlight, see the nearest 
Eveready dealer at once. 

Buy the improved Eveready 
Flashlights from electrical, 
hardware and implement deal- 
ers, drug, sporting goods and 
general stores, garages and 
auto accessory shops. 65c to 
$4.50, complete with battery 
—anywhere in the U.S. A. 


Manufactured and guaranteed by 


NATIONAL CARBon Company, Inc. 
New York San Francisco 


Canadian National Carbon Co., Limited 
Toronto, Ontario 
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The great bug-a-boo, “‘static,” has not 
bothered us much. Of course, when it is 
bad we do not use the set —neither do we 
use the telephone when it is lightning. 

Sut. very few days or nights have been so 
bad that we could not use the set. The 
new sets with radio frequency amplifica- 
tion and loop antenna are bothered less by 
static than the earlier types of receiver. | 

There is no danger from lightning—in 
fact, a house is safer with a well-instalied 
radio set than without. The aerial serves 
as a lightning rod and will carry the 
lightning to the ground in case the house | 
is struck. Because distant lightning can be | 
heard so clearly over radio, has caused 
many to fear to have a set in the house. 
Start your car under the antenna and 
listen in. You'll think a storm is coming. 

{n selecting the receiver, the farmer 
should bear in mind that he will want to 
hear all that is going on—a set with at} 
least two or three tubes will best do this. | 
Small, one-tube sets are far better than 
none but if one is selected, be sure addi- 
tional amplification can be added later— 
you are sure to want it.' Sets are now on 


the market that use dry batteries alto- * 
gether. Storage batteries must be re- Head will not 
charged at intervals. If you have elec- batter— 
tricity in your home, you can easily do a 
this yourself. If not, it will mean that will not 
you must take thestorage battery to a bat- | eye buckle— 
tery station and leave it there twentyfour 
hours orso. New tubesalso areon the mar- will not 
ket that use very little current, making e ge fail you— 
batteries a very slight item for upkeep. 

I would always advise the farmer to get 


a loud speaker. Some do not like them, 
but present types amplify clearly and satis- | 


factorily. Loud speakers may now be 9 
bought that do not use extra current and w a 
therefore are no more expensive to —— 


than head phones. The whole family will 
want to listen, neighbors will be dropping 
in and, with the loud speaker, a program 


or market report may be heard while other } F OU drive your Plumb Double 

























Piumb Sehoep br 
keep every 
handle tight 


Instantly, with 
a turn of the 
Plumb Take-up 
Wedges, you 
retighte n Y the 
handle of a 
Plumb Axe. The 
wedges expand 
the wood 
against all sides 
of the eye, all 
the way in. No 
other axes have 
this advantage. 
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Wedge expands wood 








THE 
RED 


work is being done. Even lawn parties P ° ey) 

may be given and music furnished by the Life Axeintofrozen wood. Zing!! HANDLE, 

use of the loud speaker. Of course, a set}; But thetough edgenever whimpers. 

must have three or more tubes to give | aL BLACK 

satisfaction with a loud speaker. You pound wedges with it. Smash!! HEAD 
When I paid the radio dealer ten dollars | ; (Trade Mark Reg, 

to install my set, I was throwing money | But thehard headdoesnot batter. The ph iw Ee 


away. But I knew nothing about it and spring-tempered eye does not stretch. 
thought I could not do it. Any farmer | 
who will use a little care to follow direc- A Plumb Axe stands up to rough work 


tions that come with the set, can do the in- . 
stalling without experienced help. There| 0” thefarm andinthelumbercamp. For 


is nothing complicated unless building a | it is solid steel—Plumb Steel—all the way 
set is undertaken. I would not advise the | through. Head, eye and bit are forged in 


average person to do this. The man of | 
mechanical mind who has plenty of time} one piece—no soft steel to grind i into, no 


can do it, but often the results are not 
what is expected. I know of home-made weld to work lose, as in ordinary axes. 


sets that work and of others that do not. And the Plumb Patent Take-up Wedge 


\ianufactured receiving sets complete are 
not nearly so expensive as they once were.| keeps the black head tight on the red 
Better pay a little more and get one that Resid 

has demonstrated what it wall do. I pre- andie. 
fer to buy a good, standard make, too. 


During these times on the farm, even a Ask your dealer for a Plumb. Singlebit, 
suggestion of more expense is met with 


rey ey “ae $2.40; double bit, $3.00 (except in Far 
hostill y rv ne average armer. ut, can ‘ oy 

we afford to crawl into our shells and| West and Canada). ‘They re worth 
growl? “Better keep up with the tunes and| gnore.’’ 

know what the rest of the world is doing— 


that will come a lot nearer getting us where} FAYETTER. PLUMB, Inc., Philadelphia 


we belong. The radio will do a lot toward 


taking that long, sour look off the present- 
re cetinn h BLE LIFE 


day farmer’s face, it will keep the young- 

ters at home of nights, it will give the 
Hammers Hatchets 
Files Sledges Axes 


PLUMB 

















vhole family entertainment and amuse- 

.ent, and pay for itself in a few months if 

» iss made of the market and weather 

‘ports. No farmer—unless on the verge 

f bankruptey—can afford to do without 
radio. It’s the farmer’s friend. 
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Fertilizers high in analysis are in- 
creasing in popularity in Meigs county, 
Ohio. George W. Kreitler, agent there, 
reports that last year 80 percent of acid 
phosphate orders were for 16 percent 
stock, and only 20 for 20 percent stock. 
This year only 32 percent of the phosphate 
orders are for 16 percent stock. 
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Two sires Boulder Joshua and Hawkeye Boulder 


ESPITE present low prices, hogs will make money for 
you if you will let them and help them, is the opinion 
of Espey C. Jones, the hampshire king of Boone county 

of the “Show me’’ state. And sure enough, hampshire hogs 

are making money for Jones—relieving him from the uncertain- 
ty of present-day farming. The common remorse among the 
farmers nowadays that they “ain't makin’ anythin’,’”’ to which 

Jones was also a victim four years ago, is no longer applicable 
to him. 

Jones used to raise corn, wheat, oats, soybeans and some 
mixed-bred hogs on his 120-acre farm. One of his hogs was a 
purebred hampshire sow. Later he bought a purebred hamp- 
shire sire and thus began to produce purebreds instead of 
mongrels as before. His experience gained from that pair taught 
him many things about the raising of purebred hogs which was 
of untold*Value to him as the years went by. And also led him 
to a still further discovery. He found 
that purebred hampshires grow faster, 
mature earlier, are exceptionally vigor- 
ous, more prolific, carry a wonderful 
quality of flesh, and, above all are mar- 
ket toppers. 

There are 400 hampshires in round 
numbers in Jones’ herd now, among them 
some thirty sows and five sires: Boulder 
Joshua, which was sired by Boulder 
Duke, Hawkeye Boulder, Oaklawn Boul- 
der, Marcus, and Boulder’s Abe which 
won the third prize for senior yearling 
at the 1922 Missouri State Fair. With 
his established record of prolificacy, 
Jones could have easily expanded his 
herd, but he has always stuck to his 
»0licy not to raise more hogs but raise 
ed hogs. “It is not the number of 
hogs raised, but the kind, that deter- 
mines the profit in the-hog business,” 
he said. 

“Correct. feeding is essential in hog 
production,” says Jones. “Every pig 
possesses certain characteristics with 
its hide which, if properly brought out, 
will develop the pig into the type sought. 
The type is not brought about by neglect 
or improper feeding. A pig responds to feed and care just as 
much as to inheritance. In mating your sows be sure to use 
the right kind of a boar. Great care must be given in breeding 
to preserve correct type and prolificacy. 

“Things that do not seem to amount to much are usually 
the things that count in the road to profitable production. A 
little extra bedding for the sows and pigs, dry quarters, shade 
and regular feeding all mean a great deal in a pig’s life. 

“The farmer’s destiny is in his own hands,” he pointed out. 
“Government relief would only be temporary and the real 
relief will come thru the farmers themselves. Farming is just 
like any other kind of business, and every farmer should do 
just like any manufacturing or business concern has done when 
business has fallen off—adjust himself to conditions and cut 
expenses—not reduce his effort to get business but cut out 
every unnecessary expense. Better foundation stock, better 
feeding and better sanitation, all these eliminate every lost 
motion.” 

Marketing is one of the hardest problems of the farmers, but 
this is not so in Jones’ case. He has never resorted to an auction 
sale either. He raises his hogs well and grades them closely so 
that he sends only first class, quality hogs to his customers. 
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HOGS MAKE MONEY FOR JONES 


Market Slumps Do Not Worry Him At All 


By H. A. ANDRADA 








un Mr. and Mrs. Jones with their two 
da ughte rs 
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Jones and one of his sows 





Primarily Jones raises hogs for breeding purposes. Eighty 
percent of his business is with farmers. His income, since de- 
voting his time to hampshire breeding, has more than |doubled. 

It is amazing with what ease Jones’ market absorbs his 
products. He does not have to seek customers. The farmers 
seek him. It is nothing unusual for his mail to bring unsolicited 
orders and inquiries from all over Missouri and the neighboring 
states. He is known as a man who grades reliably, clings firmly 
to high standards, and is unim hably fair in his dealings. 
His at ee flourished with little promotion on his part. 
“Simple honesty,”’ he said, “has Bten the key to my selling 
success. My customers have always come back and brought 
with them new customers because past experience has shown 
them that my hampshires are uniformly high quality and in 
tip-top condition. A single falling away from my standard 
bate destroy all that my past dealings have done for me.” 

To reduce as much as possible the 
cost of production and to increase his 

rofits, Jones produces his own feeds. 
le devotes about twenty acres of his 
farm to wheat which is followed with 
red clover and soybeans. After the field 
has been pastured by his hogs he plants 
soybeans, and in the fall he drills wheat 
between the rows of beans. Before frost 
comes the beans are harvested, and he 
pastures the hogs on the wheat thru the 
winter. A portion of the farm is also 
devoted to corn. At the time of planting 
corn, Jones also plants beans, droppin 
two or three in each hill. The beans ad 
greatly to value of the crop and do not 
seem to reduce the corn yield in any 
marked degree, according to Jones’ ex- 
perience. The hogs harvest this crop 
in September or October. As they feed 
themselves, the cost is reduced to a 
minimum. By feeding all his grain to 
hogs insteaal of hauling it off to market, 
and by keeping the fertility right there 
on his land, his hampshire venture 
yroves profitable even tho business has 
n bad. 

The rest of the farm is kept for blue- 
grass, timothy, and clover pasture thruout the year for hogs, 
horses, and a dozen cows, eight of which furnish milk for family 
use and for hog feeding purposes. 

While hampshire swine are the chief source of income, there 
are also grownon thefarm other products which contribute both 
to the family table and to the local market. There are about 
twelve acres of apples, peaches, pears and grapes with various 
kinds of vegetables.. Mrs. Jones has a proud claim on three 
hundred leghorns and buff orpingtons which roam the place 
and give merry chase to the pestiferous bugs. She has also 
added a few hives of bees to the farm population. 

One of the most interesting features of the Jones’ place is 
the cellar. The shelves that line one side of the cave are heavily 
loaded with assorted parcels of choice meats, fruits, juices, and 
vegetables. The winter’s supply gives an enticing assurance 
of plenty to eat at a time when rural folks less wise are running 
up unavoidable bills in town. Mrs. Jones takes pride in her 
churn and her canning implements. 

Being a graduate of one of Missouri’s state normal schools, 
Jones had no schooling in scientific agriculture. But he has 
made up his handicap in many ways. Farmers in the neighbor- 
hood consider him a “bug” on reading (Continued on page 49 




















In Canada: The Barrett Company, Limited, 2021 St. Hubert Street, Montreal, Que., Canada 
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are Practical for the Farm 


American manufacturers have found that main- 
tenance is one of the big secrets of efficient factory 
management. And it would pay American farm 
owners to follow their lead. When house or barn 
needs repairs don’t put it off. Paint where needed. 
Replace the shabby, patched old roofs. 


Spruce up your farm buildings with substantial 
new roofs. Real estate men will tell you that sturdy 
handsome roofs are a big factor in getting your 
price if you ever want to sell. 


For your house, Barrett Shingles furnish a roof 
that is colorful, fire-safe and lastingly weathertight. 
Sparks and embers falling on a Barrett Roof burn 
out harmlessly. This is important to the man 
living far from a good fire department. 


For your barns, sheds, ete., Barrett Roll Roof- 
ings are the accepted standard. They’re durable, 
easy and economical to lay, and highly fire-resist- 
ant. Once you put Barrett Roofings on your build- 
ings, these roofs are off your mind to stay off. No 
more worry about leaks, no painting or patching. 
Barrett Roofs won’t rot or rust. 


Call on the nearest Barrett dealer. Ask to see 


Barrett Roofings. (Leading lumber, building 


Everlastic 
Smooth-Surfaced Roofing 


Arollroofing of best grade roofing 
felt, saturated with high grade water- 
proofing material. Made in medium 
and heavy weights. Tough, pliable, 
elastic, durable, low in price, an 
easy to lay. 


Everlastic 
Mineral-Surfaced Roofing 


A beautiful and enduring roll roof- 
ing. Mineral -surfaced in red, green 
or blue-black. Popular for bun- 
galows, garages, farm buildings. 


Everlastic Giant Shingles 


Handsome enough for the ex- 
pensive home, economical enough 
ie small farm house or cottage. 
Mineral-surfaced in beautiful shades 
of red, green, or blue-black, with 
extra-thick, extra-rigid base. Size 
8” x 12%", 


Everlastic Single Shingles 


Identical in shape with Giant 
Shingles but not quite as heavy. 
Mineral-surfaced in same beautiful 
colors. 


Everlastic Multi-Shingles 


Four shingles to a strip. Mineral- 
surfaced in red, green, or blue-black. 
Two sizes—"10 or 124 inches deep, 
both 32nanches long, providing two 
or three-ply roof. 


Everlastic 
Octagonal Strip Shingles 
The newest mineral-surfaced strip 
shingle, Colors: red, green, or blue- 
black. Can be laidin novel designs 
by interchanging color strips 
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supply and hardware merchants carry them.) 
There’s a Barrett Roofing that’s 100% right 
for any building on your farm. 


THE BARRETT COMPANY, 
40 Rector St., New York 


I have checked the buildings on my farm that need new roofs 
Please send me free literature describing roofing suitable for 
the building (or buildings) checked. 




















HOUSE HOG PEN 
GARAGE 4 CORN CRIB 
BARN SILO 
CHICKEN HOUSES SHEDS 











ROOFINGS 





Your Name 
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NEW LOW PRICE PLAN 
ON 2H-P, WITTEENGINE 


The Famous Standard Witte Can Be 
Had Now For Only $5.69 a Month 
—Low Price Sets Record. 








With the need of cheap, dependable 
—_ more pressing than ever before, 

armers everywhere will be glad to learn 
of the new low-price plan just announced 
by Ed H. Witte, world-famous engine 
manufacturer for 42 years. 

Now only $5.69 a month for a short 
time buys the standard Witte Throttling 
Governor Engine, fully equipped with the 
celebrated waterproof WICO aor In 
spite of this low price which sets a rec- 
ord, the engine has nearly 40 new im- 
provements, including a patented new de- 

vice that makes starting easy at even 40 
degrees below zero. 





Long regarded as the cheapest and most de- 
pendable farm engine built, the WITTE develops 


0% extra power on either kerosene, gascline, dis- 
tillate or gas. Operation on full load figures under 
2c an hour. Trouble-proof and so simple that a 
hoy can operate it. Easily moved from job to job. 
More than 150,000 WITTES are in daily use. 


lo introduce this remarkable engine to a million 
new usets, Mr. Witte will send it anywhere, direct 
from factory, for a guaranteed 90-day test. 


Every reader of this paper who is interested in | 


doing all jobs by engine power should write today 
for a free copy of a remarkable new, illustrated 


book just issued by Mr. Witte, which explains the 
engine fully. You are under no obligations by 
writing. Just send your name, a post card will do, 


to the Witte Engine Works, 1613 Witte Bldg., 
Kansas City, Mo., or 1613 Empire Blidg.,Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., and receive this interesting and val- 
uable book that gives you valuable information 
about the application of engine power on your farm. 


THERE 
CAN BE BUT 


~., ONE BEST 


Why lose profits 

»reedingand feed- 
ing scrub hogs? 
* Will ship sample 
pair of our famous 


0.1.6. HOGS 


on time. Give agency to first application 
in your community We are originators 
and most extensive breeders and shippers 
of pure bred swine in the world. Bell 
on merit, never at inflated prices, 
Never have and never will hold 
public sale. Personal in 
spection invited, 











Originators of 
the Famous 


Hogs 









Write Today 
for Free Book 


“The Hog from Birth to Sale” 


The L. B. SILVER CO. 


Salem, O. 


ABSORBINE| 


TRADE MARK REG.U.S. PAT. OFF 










Reduces Barsal Enlargements, 
Thickened, Swollen Tissues, 
Curbs, Filled Tendons, Soreness 


from Bruises or Strains; stops 
Spavin Lameness, allays pain. Does 
not blister, remove the hair or lay 
up the horse. § 
druggists or delivered. Book 1 R free 

W. F, YOUNG, INC., 295 Lyman Street, Springfield, Mase 





HUNDRED HUNTING HOUNDS Cheap. | 


Trial Catalog. BECK, D12, HERRICK, ILLINOIS 


$2.50 a bottle at | 
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All our subscribers are asked to make inquiry 
thru this department, and their questions will be 
answered free of charge. Give age and sex of 
animals, all the symptoms ible, and previous 
treatment, ifany. Do not fail to be as explicit as 
possible. The remedies prescribed in these col- 
umns are intended to be prepared by local dru 
gists. At the same time our readers shou 
consult our advertising columns, because in 
many cases reliable remedies are advertised for 
trou with which animals are afflicted, and on 
account of being scient Ny compounded they 
will give as good a as specifically com- 

ress all communica- 
tions for this - ~~ to the ‘‘Veterirarian,"’ 
Successful Farming, Des Moines, Iowa. 


SIDEBONES 


An enlargement is first found at the top 
of the hoofwall at the quarter near the heel. 
If the owner is an expert and knows that 
a plate of flexible cartilage is present at 
that point, he will lift the colt’s ‘oot, grasp 
the cartilage between thumb and fingers 
and determine if it has become rigid and 
hard (bony), or can still be bent from one 
side to the other. Often it will be found 
that the lower part of the cartilage has 
become ossified or turned into bone, but 
the upper part still is flexible. When that 
is the case, the continued effect of inflam- 
mation will in time complete the ossifica- 
tion of the entire cartilage. 

There is a cartilage on each side of the 
hoof extending from and projecting up- 
ward from the wing of the pedal bone. All 
four cartilages of the forefeet may, in time, 
become ossified. More often but one or 
two are affected in that way. The hind 
hoofs rarely are affected. Sidebone is a 
disease peculiar to heavy draft breeds and 
theirgrades. Thetendency tothemis un- 
questionally hereditary. It would be 
well could affected sires and dams be re- 
jected for breeding purposes. 

Presence of sidebones makes a horse less 
| fit for work on hard roads of city pave- | 
ments, especially when forming. When ~ 














horse has formed a full set of sidebones 
lameness rarely is present but the gait is 
stiff and stilty. Such a horse, however, 
can work effectively on the land. 

When a sidebone is found to be forming, 
more or less inflammation certainly is | 
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Over aPoundaley 


T. Smith, Gibsonburg, O., writes: “I bought 4 
a 40-lb. hogs on January 2 ong co them 
with Hog-Tone.On April 25 they weighed over 200 
Ibs. each. They —! overa Lote a day. Hog- 


Tone beats anythin ever fed to hogs.” Keit 
Morgan, Hamilton, - says: “ Hog-Tone will cer- 
tainly make a wormy bunch of ook different in 
six weeks. Before 1 gave them Pigs ox they were 
not growing at all. Now they are looking for some- 
thing to eat." 


AVALON FARMS 


HOG -TONE 





te a a quid easily mixed slops, drinking water 
dampened feed. It — hly cleans out worms, 
seuteeie hogs from C Gheken, Mikeuenetien, Indiges- 
tion and other ases. Over 15,000,000 have 
been conditioned for market by Hog-Tone. 


**l know from years of experience as 

a potertnaeiones at Hog- Tone will do. 

Hog- a and I'll stake 

ieocliennt reputation that you’ |: epoke 
more pork from the same feed. Hog- 
Tone fed with SOFT CORN gives won- 
derful results—keeps hogs — 
aids Fpegtion.-qentee strong, healt 
pigs.’’—Dr. H. H. Emerson. 

A bottle of Hog-Tone treats 4 hogs 60 days. If 
it does not do ail that we claim for it, you'll get 
a money back. 
oat Ks es gonngt supply Fagen sie us: 
og-Tone - 1; 1; 100 
Poultry Tablets $1, Waite for FREE CAT 

AVALON FARMS MFG. Eg 
1326 South Oakley Ave., ance Ti. 





300A¥S “Po st Yourself 
INVESTIGATE Walsh no-buckle harness before 
buying harness. Let me send this wonderful 
harness on 30 days’ free trial. eOutwears buckle 
harness because it has no bucklestotearstraps, 
nofrictionrings towear them, no holesinstraps 
toweakenthem. Highest quality of leather, 
Try Walsh Harness on Your Team 
Costs less, saves repairs, wears longer, fits any size horse per- 
fectly. Made in all styles, back pads, side backers, breeching- 
less etc. LIBERAL TERMS, $5.00after 30day trial, balance 
monthly. Write for FREE catalog and new reduced prices. 
James M. WALSH, Pres., WALSH HARNESSCOMPANY 

20 Keele Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 











present and to retard that, and conse- 
quently retard growth of the sidebone, 
I have found it advisable to rest the colt in 
a box stall and to keep cold, wet swabs 
of thick felt or cotton waste constantly 
upon the hoof-heads. When that has been 
done for a month, it may not be necessary 
to give further treatment and showing of 
the colt may be possible. Blistering of the 
part may, however, have to be done and 
special shoeing resorted to if lameness per- 
sists.—A. 8S. A. 

Ailing Pigs—I have two pigs that seem to be 
in good shape but shake all the time. They have 
had free access to alfalfa all winter and I have been 
feeding them the kitchen slop. What can I do for 
them?—V. W., Idaho. 

Stop fee diag them kitchen slop. Soap and soap 
powders often prove injurious. Feed skimmilk and 
allow mixed meals from a self-feeder. Also allow 
free access to salt, air-slaked lime and wood-ashes 
or steamed bonemeal. 

Infected Wound-—-Will you please tell me what 
to do for a cow whose first joint in the leg is swollen 
badly. The claw does not spread apart when she 
walks. There is a wire cut between the claws. She 
can hardly walk out to the pasture.—R. S., 8. Dak. 

Infection from the wounded foot has, we fear, 
spread upward and involved the joint. Cleanse 
the foot, cut away all rotten or loose horn, sole, 
or wall, and then immerse in hot water containing 
two ounces of bluestone per pint. Then wrap the 
foot with sterilized cotton held in place with clean 
bandages and keep the dressings saturated with a 
mixture of five parts of carboliec acid, three parts 
of formalin and one hundred parts of boiled water 
| Paint the swollen joint with tincture of iodine two 
or three times a week. It may open and discharge 
pus. Keep the cow in a clean box stall while under 
treatment. 
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Write for this amaz- 

book NOW! A 

postcard will do! Learn how you can 
the most vicious ang ferocious 


=e 
cs fully i ge bem of of in 


to any hall postcard NOW 
BEERY SCHOOL OF enesmanenie 
209 Main Street . . Pleasant Hill, Ohio 








Save Calves and Cows 
: by Using ABORNO 


Guaranteed Remedy tor Contagious Abortion 


= | Successfully osed by thousands 0 stock- 
—_ n. Kasil administered, Tel Kills abor- 


ee a -can't injure animals. Write for 
Free Book, symptoms and effects--with 
many letters from users. Money- 
guarantee. 


ABORNO 
| 10 see SORNO LABORATORY 
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Action of Forage Poisoning—lI have a nine- 
vear-old cow that came fresh two weeks before this 
sickness came on. The first symptoms were a jerk 


f the head and clamping of the jaws. A veterin- 
rian treated herfor milk fever andshe was apparent- 
ly well for two days then became stiff in the loins 
nd could not lie down and could hardly walk. I 
ive given her fluid extracts of belledonna and nux 


mica and she seems to be improving. What 
iid the trouble have been and what more could 
I do?—D. M. H., Kentucky. 
Milk fever comes on as late sometimes as two 
eks after calving, but the cow goes down and 
comes unconscious. It is more likely that the cow 
vas affected with forage poisoning from eating 
ne damaged feed, but as she survived it is likely 
it she will fully recover, in time, when turned 
t on grass. Keep the bowels active. Never give 
ix vomica and belledonna at the same time as one 






















































intagonizes the other. 


Diseased Bone Following Wound—I had a 
od five-year-old mule cut on the hind leg with 
vire about five months ago. She began to gnaw the 
ice and it kept getting worse I cut the proud- 
lesh off with a knife and seared it over with a hot 
ron, but it came back in three weeks, so I cut it 
gain and examined it and found a bony growth 
bout three inches long and two inches wide I 


uld like to know what I could do for it—W. T % ny 
H., Texas. 3 
If you mean that the wound or sore is in the | ; 
mmon bone below the back joint and the bone is a 
exposed and diseased, such bone will have to be ye 
removed. Usually it*is only the shell of the bone a 
hat is shattered, and necrosed and it is not diffi- € 
t to remove with a bone elevator or scoop. When { 


it has been done, the wound should be cauterized 
vith dilute hydrochloric acid and then kept well 
ted with a mixture of one part of iodoform and 
ree parts each of tannic acid, powdered alum 
1 powdered boric acid. If possible, take the mule 

1 qualified veterinarian for treatment. 
Skin Disease of Dog—lI have a dog six months 

1 who seems to have some sort of skin trouble 
ive bathed him in a strong sheepdip solution and 
s soon as he is dry he whines and scratches. He is 
it and sleek and has no vermin, altho his hair 
gins to have a sort of dead look. Can you 
please tell me what to do for him?—W. P., Oregon. 
Fleas sometimes cause such irritation. If you 


- + e 
see them on the skin dust freely with pyrethrum 
owder. The dip solution, however, would likely 


ll the fleas. If the solution was too strong, it 


ght also aggravate the itching of the skin. Apply 
mpound sulphur ointment freely to affected parts 
f skin at intervals of three days. Clipping should rn 


lone, if the trouble persists. Do not feed corn- 
il, potatoes, pork or sweets. Reduce feed and 


: * 

ncrease exercise. 
re esees Ao —- rc oon in oO e amous 
x years old which has been shipped around the ( 


intry a great deal. He seems to be a good horse 


hen under the saddle. He does not eat well, be Te 
d sometimes he leaves his oats and hay in the 

inger. I believe he is under the influence of some mm a 

ype because when we ride him he is very lively, 


en when he is in the barn he is very dull and does 
t care for anything to eat. What would get this 


rse back under normal conditions again.—L. W., Corn-fed hogs make the tenderest hams, the 


YW is 


Have his teeth put in order by a veterinarian finest broiling bacon, of course! Firm, evenly 
f the coat is long and rough, clip it from his belly grained flesh that it’s a delight to slice. 
i from his legs above knees and hocks. Allow 
m a roomy box stall when in the stable, but , : . . 
er let him stand for a single day without work- So we re extra particular in choosing from the 
taking outdoor exercise. Feed ear corn,| hogs you send us just the very finest for Star 
und carrots in addition to good hay; and put grade. We pick only young animals that have 


, of wk sal his manger. We canno . 
ve malitine, Ms Al rammation would be} been corn-fed right up to the final notch of per- 


ribe medicine, as an examination would be : 
wary te dptctming @ any is nected, wf be fection. And when they’ve been cured for 60 or 
rian Dune eemateadiele Shaaban éoon 70 days, and then smoked over hickory—man! 
You never tasted anything half so delicious in your 

SHEEP KILLED THE BURDOCKS | life! Your own best hogs come back to you as 


Five years ago when Vere Kelly moved “6 ” 
the Jones farm in Wabash county, the ‘‘Ham What Am. 


diana, there was an old orchard, about Besides the Armour “STAR” brand of quality 
, 


acre, just behind the house. From or : 
ring until fall the soil was covered with] you have the additional protection of the U.S, 


unusual cover crop—burdocks. For| Government Inspection stamp. Look for it! 
o years Kelly spent his rainy days in 
ligging out the crop, one burdock at a onmeae 
ne. “But you ont fight burdocks that ARMOUR AND COM PANY 
” said Kelly, “especially if the ground CHICAGO 
full of seeds. Three young plants would 
nerally come up where I spaded oneout.”’ 
Then he called his four-footed, fleecy 
nds to his rescue. The fence being 
ht, he bought a few sheep and they ate 
burdocks, allowing the owner to do 
iecthing else on his rainy days. The 
completely subdued the weeds in 
years and one spring when the ground 
is bare, Kelly sowed grass seed and 
irked it in. Now, this erstwhile bur- 
ck bramble is a nice grass plot where the 
hicks can at once eat and keep cool. Each 
pring the sheep crop the grass in the or- 
chard until the chicks are ready to turn 
out. —I. J, M., Ind. 

















Packing House Secrets 


The meat packer stands between 
the producer on the one hand who 
wants high prices for live stock, and 
the consumer on the other hand 
who wants low prices for meats. 
Obviously neither can get exactly 
what he wants. The packer is the 
medium through which the two de- 
mands are harmonized and as such 
the packer can never be in high 
favor with both. 




























Free Trip to K. C. 


D2 you want money? Doyou want 
independence? Do you want a sure trade 
that pays $50 a week up? Do you want to 
traveland see the world? How would you 
like a good driving job? Ora place in a re- 
pair shop? Or your own service or tire or 
battery station? 

If you are willing to work for a few weeks 
you can absolutely promise yourself to make 
your dream come true. You don't need ex- 
perience; you don't need education. And I 
will PAY YOUR FARE TO K. C.— no matter 
where you live—to prove these things to you. 











here is your oppor- 
tunity. There is a fine 
job ready for you. I re- 


Jobs Open 


fer you to over 60,000 


site $500 | Sweeney - trained men 
Garage,$150t0$400 | from farms and small 
Tractor, $10 a da towns who have made 
Electrician, $22 good. 15 million auto- 
Mechanic, mobiles in U. You 

$610 $10 aday | don’t need ex ce. 
Ch In my million dollar 


auto school I train you 


auffeurs, 
$90 te $150 . 
for high paid jobs in a 


Tire, $100 to few weeks. And I pay 
Welder, $140to$200 our fare here to 
Battery,$150 to$200 








8 
Ss 


Simply send name pene | or clip 
coupon for my 64 page illustrated 
catalog. Tells in interesting way 
about opportunities in auto business 
and shows how we train men by ac- 
tual experience, working with their 
hands instead of learning from 
books. Get my guarantee to pay 
your railway fare to Kansas City. 
Come and look at the world’s — 3 

est and most popular trade school. 
Ree how the men like the World 
Famous Sweeney System. Get the 
facts about how easy it is now to 
make big money 7 work _ 
like. Be independent. Travel. See 
the world. Own your own garage, 
tire shop, battery station. Take 
the first step now by sending for 
this big free book. Special free Radio Course 
thrown to all who enroll in the next sixty 
days. Nocolored students accepted. 














aa 

EMORY J. SWEENEY, Pres. 
Dept. K 201, Sweeney Bldg., 
Kansas City, Mo. 

Send free catalog and offer to to 
Kansas City. pey my trip 
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PORK WITHOUT LABOR 


I WENT to see Wellman Bruner because 

I was told that he had carved out a 
250-acre farm on his own hook and that he 
combined in a rare degree the ability to 
take care of cows and hogs and poultry 
and do very well with each of them. 

After making some apologies, he con- 
tinued, “and I just turned off three car- 
loads of hogs of our own raising.”’ His 
face brightened as he went on, ‘(187 hogs 
that averaged more than 300 pounds each. 
The first shipment had sixty head in it and 
7 weighed 18,332 pounds at the termin- 


“This is intelligence,” I thought. I have 
heard of many single ton litters, a few 
doubles on the same farm, but this was 
doing about that well on a large scale. And 
then, too, I find many folks who believe 
the stories about ton litters are a figment 
of a muddled brain. 

Having a ten litter or two is vastly dif- 
ferent than a whole yard full of pigs that 
weigh 300 pounds at eight months of age. 
Relatively, this means that the pigs 
weighed 225 pounds at six months of age, 
which is much above the average. 

“And how did you care for these?’ I 
asked, feeling sure that the way he must 
have saved labor surely would interest me. 

“They were farrowed right out in the 
woods during August and September,” 
said my informer. “As soon as they fol- 
lowed the sow, they were let into a wheat 
field that had been seeded to clover. Here 
the sows and pigs cleaned up the wheat 
and browsed the clover.” 

Twenty-four of the sows were of Bruner’s 
own breeding and they raised 168 pigs or 
an average of seven per sow. Some hamp- 
shire sows he had bought furnished the 
other nineteen pigs. 

Right beside this wheat field was a forty- 
acre field of corn and soybeans. Holes in 
the fence formed creeps that would admit 
a pig but not a sow. A self-feeder was 
drawn into this corn-soybean field, and 
this contained tankage and a mineral 
mixture of ten parts wood ashes, ten parts 
acid phosphate and a pound of salt. The 
time when any pig began to hog down the 
corn and soybeans was the time when he 
found his way thru the fence. The shotes 
stayed in this corn field until late winter. 

In the meantime Bruner had harvested 
more corn from other fields than he knew 
what to do with so the excess was stored 
in rail pens on bluegrass pasture a few 
rods back of the barn. When the corn in 
the field was used up, the hogs were 
brought up to the barn and the self-feeder 
was placed beside the rail pens. The 
tools were transferred from the toolhouse 
to the barn and the hogs were given this 
as a nesting quarters. When they needed 
a new supply of corn, the rails were torn 
away from another rail pen and they could 
help themselves to the corn right from the 

ile. 

‘ “No work and little waste,’ Bruner 
nodded approvingly. “I was surprised 
they wasted so little. Some shy pigs would 
grab an ear and make off with it, but there 
was such a wealth of corn that even the 
shy pig would always get what he wanted. 
In this whole three carloads, I had but ten 
undersized shotes.’’—I. J. M., Ind. 


BUYS FEEDERS AT HOME 

By purchasing his feeding cattle from 
msighibebings farmers, J. J. Spellman, of 
Chariton county, Missouri, believes he 
saves from $50 to $75 a load over what 
most farmers who buy thin stock on the 
big markets, have to pay. This, as he 
points out, is in the shrink he saves by not 
having to ship his stock several hundred 
miles, and the freight and commission 


chargs. 
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“T have been doing this for years,” he 

said. ‘When I want a load of cattle | 
look up my neighbors who raise a few 
head every — and pick the best of them. 
It takes a little longer to get a load as- 
sembled, but the money I save gives me 
the ump on cheap production. 
“The last load of steers I marketed cost 
me six cents a pound. They weighed just 
around 700 pounds and had lots of quality. 
These cattle were weighed over the scale 
and I make an agreement to shrink them 
three percent. his meant twenty-one 
pounds a head on every steer. Couple 
this with a shrink of about forty pounds‘ 
which generally is the reduction on a trip 
from market, and I have sixty pounds right 
there. At six cents this means $3.60. 

“Figure at least $10 commission for 
buying the load, and on top of this the 
freight rate, and I think my estimated 
saving is quite conservative. I get good 
selection and being acclimated, the cattle 
are prepared to go right on feed without the 
customary rest and introduction to grain 

“It means about fifty to seventy-five 
cents a hundred on the finished weight, so 
you can see I have quite an advantage over 
the next fellow. Taking it another way, 
this saving will pay my marketing expense 
when I ship the finished stock to market.”’ 
—T. J. D., Ml. 


SAVES TIME IN FEEDING 

Ernest Krause, a Nebraska feeder, saves 
time and labor in handling the silage fed 
to his cattle by placing his silo on the high- 
est point of the feedlot. 

One end of a string of silage feed punks 
is placed directly under the silage shute. 
As the silage is pitched into the chute, it 
falls directly into the bunk. With very 
little extra labor the silage can then be 
scattered evenly the full length of the 
bunk.—B. R., Nebr. 


SILAGE FOR BEEF CATTLE 

Silage for feeders is the san rough- 
age in the world, declares N. W. Derby, 
owner of six hundred acres of land in 
Pottawattamie ov, Iowa, and who, 
in partnership with his three sons, fills 
four big silos every year. Usually the 
silage is all the roughage the cattle get, 
and some of it is held over for midsummer 
when the pasture usually goes short. 

It costs less to gather corn from the field 
to put into the silo than it does to pick it 
for the crib. It takes only two days on 
the Derby farm to fill a silo holding 180 
tons. ‘Tell me how you can get as much 
feed as that in any other way with the 
same number of men,’”’ Derby demands. 

“Those who do not use silos are the only 
ones who complain of the hard work filling 
them, but a silo is not as burdensome as 
putting up hay in the hot weather,” 
Derby argues. Several hundred cattle 
are finished on this farm every year. A 
mixture of alsike and sweet clover is the 
bulk of the pasture.—G. R. H., lowa. 


DANGER IN NEW CORN 

Farmers that have to start feeding new 
corn should be careful not to start feeding 
too heavily. An ear of n corn to each 
hog the first few days should be fed, then 
add a little more till they are on full feed. 

One of the main causes for hogs getting 
sick after they have been fed green corn, is 
piling as much as possible on one load and 
leaving it in the hoglot. In afew hours the 
corn starts to heat and by feeding a little 
of it to get the hogs used to the n corn, 
it generally takes several days before it is 
fed 1 up and in two or three days the corn 
has started to sour. By that time the hogs 
will be fed more and the chances are that 
they will take sick, even if oa look 
healthy when they are started on the new 


corn. 
One would be better off even if he had 


to spread it out on the ground outside the 
feed lot or on the crib floor rather than 


to pile it up in the wagonbox.—A. A. C., 





lowa. 
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Write for Reduced Prices 
,On YOUR Building! 


“<3 No matter what you are going to build or repair, write Gordon-Van Tine. We 
A » Will save you money, whether you buy a new houseor barn, or five rolls of 
i , i 
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roofing anda gallon of paint. Write us today. Tell us what you want. 
, We will send you catalog and freight-paid prices right to your station. 
~ Write for if 

: Free Build- 
ing Books 








Here’s How We Have 
Pat Prices Down 
Barn No. 437 Size, 36x48x12 

Price, 1920 Price, 1922 Price, 1924 

$3117 $2299 $1727 


Home No. 537 
Price, 1920 Price, 1922 Price, 1924 
$3454 $2370 $2046 


Every Gordon-Van Tine Bui: 
Shows Similar Reductions! 


You Can Build Today 


Lowest P Pricesin5 Years 


Save $200 to $2000 by Buying Direct From Mill 


































































Note these Thoyannde of farmers 

are saving as high as 25% 

wa ees Barn to 50% by buying homes, 

N° 402 30x30 barns and building mate- 

rp others rial direct from our for- 
nh our est mills. 


Gordon-Van Tine sets the low 
prices for all America. Our huge 
volume, ready-cut construction, 
securing our timber in enormous 
quantity, and selling direct with 
no in-between profits have never — 
made such big savings for you as 
now! Prices ‘owe st in five years! ‘or 


Save with 200,000 other customers! 


Staunch Construction =2eOOKS You Want 


Every Gordon-Van Tine building 
is not only beautiful in design, but 200 Home Plans—Shows photos, plans, speci- 
actical, substantial, strong and fications, 3 to 9 room homes for town or country. 


FREE 
BOOKS! 










House N°479° 


wilt tolast. Read our 20-year guar- Barn Book—Pictures and prices of every modern 
iz* 20 antee. Each plan has been tested _ type of farm buildings, from barns to poultry houses. 
time and again— built scores of Building Material Catalog—£ verything for 
. times. ~ building or remodeling—wholesale prices. 
Heavy joists and framing lumber 


cut by machinery saves 18% lumber 
waste ond wep to 30% labor on job. 5,000 Building Material Bargains 






Easier Housework Complete stocks. Everything at wholesale. Im- 
Homes are planned to save labor mediate shipment. 
and steps. »mpact, convenient, Lumber Flooring Sash Mouldings ‘ 
with many built-in features tolight: Shingles Windows Roofing Stairs 
en housework, Solves the servant Lath Doors Screen Furnaces 
problem. Buffets Bathroomand Paintsand HotbedSash 
Modern, scien- Bookcases Plumbing Varnishes Wallboard, 
end V9. fetes. Cabinets Supplies Glass etc. 
hinged at . 
foor Doper win- figih - Send Us Your Bills to Figure 
See ne — N 499 8 * 40 Mm el If you don’t see the building you want in our books, 








50 Dumbered and bundled ac» _. tell us what you intend building. Send us your 
Cording to blueprint. Easy | umber bills and we will figure them 
to do. FREE and give youlowest whole- 
sale prices. We furnish material 
‘Seeces in any quantity at wholesale. 


TEAR OUT AND 
MAIL COUPON! 





ie — America’s greatest value. mane 
This house —— ay beth air and sun- Ready-framed; 8-ft. sec- St. Louis, Mo, TS Ae Sk 
shine. eee creek a 3) 3 for corn = cova; Sue eachaite, Wash. 
sunshine a ventilation grain. t Yellow . 
best slate-surfaced, fire-resistant roofing, Pine; hardware furnished.  W* ship from one t Gordon-Van Tine Co. 
A wonderful value. 410 Gordon Street, Davenport, Iowa 


j Send me Free Books. I expect to 


G ord on -VanTine Co. Guarantee! J oBuilda 


We are the 








ESTAGUSHED 1666 only concern 


Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Back ay t BO Repel a 


that gives r 
you a 20-year i Name ............ 


410 Gordon Street Davenport, Iowa guarantee. 








ys Address 











CHICKENS INFECT HOGS 

Until recently it was thought unlikely 
that avian or bird tuberculosis was com- 
municable to farm animals or man. Con- 
tinued research by scientists apparently 
has disproved one item of this belief, for 
swine have been found affected with tuber- 
culosis that evidently was contracted from 
poultry. Tubercular tissues from fifteen 
affected hogs showed two containing or- 
ganisms of the avian or fowl type and 
thirteen of bovine origin. 

Allowing hogs to follow tuberculous 
cattle in the feeding yard remains 
the commonest cause of infection and 
the feeding of skimmilk from affected 
cattle is probably the next commonest 
cause. The possibility of poultry com- 
municating their type of tuberculosis to 
swine must, however, be understood and 
guarded against. Now that area test 
campaigns are eradicating bovine tuber- 
culosis in a wholesale manner in some 
districts, poultry must also be freed of the 
diease if swine are to remain unaffected 

Tuberculosis is be¢oming more preva- 
lent in swine and should be energetically 
fought. As an illustration, it may be 
stated that figures compiled by the United 
States bureau of animal industry show 
that twenty-five percent or 351,008 head 
out of 1,496,000 ae slaughtered at the 
five largest packing houses in Wisconsin 
between October, 1922, and July, 1923, 
were found infected with the disease. 
Both swine and poultry may be tested with 
tuberculin to detect tuberculosis. Af- 
fected animals and birds should be de- 
stroyed in the manner prescribed by state 
law.—A. 8S. A., Wis. 


SOYBEANS FOR HORSES 

Since this crop has become one of the 
leading forage crops in many sections, 
there has been considerable inquiry as to 
its merits compared with alfalfa for work 
horses and mules. 

Figures obtained im a recent Illinois 
investigation show that soybean hay is 
higher than alfalfa in crude protein, carbo- 
hydrates, fats and total digestible nutri- 
ents, having a nutritive ratio of three to 
six, while in the case of alfalfa it is three to 
nine. Alfalfa, however, is slightly higher 
in lime content than soybean hay. While 
the soybean hay shows a little higher di- 
gestible value than the alfalfa, it is con- 
siderably coarser, consequently there is 
more waste thran in alfalfa and the other 
clovers. One of the advantages of alfalfa 
is that it does not have to be reseeded each 





year. Soybeans make a good annual 
legume crop, fitting in with most farm} 
rotations, and can be harvested at a time | 
when the farmer is not so busy with the | 
other crops. Soybeans will grow on soils | 
slightly more acid than will alfalfa. 

Soybean straw contains about three 
times as much digestible crude protein as | 
oat straw, but it is not so rich in carbo- | 
hydrates. In total digestible nutrients the | 
two feeds are about equal. As a general 
rule, most oodeatie prefer the soybean 
straw to the oat straw 

The experiences of several farmers from | 
Champaign county and other sections of | 
central Illinois show that soybeans have | 
been fed with good results to work horses | 
and mules under average farm conditions. | 
They are considered very excellent for 
young growing animals to keep them in 
good healthy condition and as a supple- 
ment for corn and oats 

Mr. Davis of Adams county, who has 
fed soybeans for ten years, advocates the 
planting of beans with corn to be pastured 
along with the stalks during the winter 
by work horses. This requires a variety 
of beans that will stay in the pod during | nete 
the winter. The Pekin or Sable variety 
seems to be the best for this. 
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forMona Mobile 


Some dealers may tell you, ‘‘Our oil is the same 
as MonaMobile.’’ That’s because MonaMobile quality 
has established an enviable reputation wherever 
sold. Because, ever since the birth of the industry 
MonaMobile Motor Oils have been famous for their 
lubricating qualities. They ‘‘stand up’’ as motor 
temperatures go up, long after other oils ‘‘break’’ 
and lose their lubricating bodies. 

When you ask for MonaMobile Motor Oil be sure 
to get it! There is no substitute! And remember— 
MeonaMobile is a paraffine base oil! 

We also manufacture Sunlight Axle Grease, 
and other reliable old-time sellers. 


Monarch Manufacturing Company 


Council Bluffs, lowa Toledo, Ohio San Francisco, Calif 


onaMobil 


OILS & GREASES 
“Ever Since the Birth ofthe Industry 


RN MO 
DAS seta F- Bron Terrace Grete 


‘to 4 ft 
you ean earn $1 to $2 an hour in your spare Heane ‘old ditchea: | bul allds 
tire writing show cards. No canvass- 
ing or soliciting. Weinstruct you by our new 
simple Directograph System, supply you with 
work and pay you cash each week. Write 
today for full particulars and free booklet. 
WEST-ANGUS SHOW CARD SERVICE LIMITED 
Authorized Capital $1,250,000.00 
155 Colborne Building, Toronto, Can. 








































































Olek heBs (erty 
“For Your Spare Timegy =>) 


Turn your spare time into dollars. Show sam= 
and distribute famous Harley line of fs 
hings people eat among your 








































Mr. Smith of Sangamon county, who 
has fed an average of 300 head of mules 
, year, speaks very highly of soybeans 
. feed for mules, both as hay and pas- 
He states that soybeans are an 
ellent feed to finish mules for market. 
giving them a smooth, glossy coat of hair. 
He prefers the Ebony, Midwest, and Pekin 
rieties. The best results from pasturing 
ns are obtained if the beans are al- 
ed to mature before turning on them. 
No bad results have been recorded from 
feeding of soybeans in any form to 
horses or mules.—L. L. 8., Ill 


SAVED A THRESHING BILL 

Quite by accident, Carl Schultz, a Pu- 
laski county, Indiana, farmer, could not get 
his soybeans threshed. Now he believes 
he has found an effective method of elimi- 
nating threshing costs, especially where the 
beans are to be fed to cattle and hogs. 

On a nearby farm a bean huller was do- 

g its worst on soybeans. Some of the 
neighbors who had been growing soys were 
hauling to this machine. Schultz had just 
pulled up with a load and a dozen bundles 
had gone thru the huller. At this juncture 
. broken concave let loose and after it 
had gone thru the huller, the inside of the 
machine was about as clean as a dose of 
metal physic could make it, so Schultz 
had to haul his soybeans back home. 

He commenced to feed the soybeans to 
his steers right in the bundle. Much to his 
surprise, they were obviously agreeable 
to picking off the beans in the pods and 
he was gratified to observe that the shotes 
running after the steers vied among them- 
selves to see which could be first to get to 
the soybeans that fell on the ground. 

In this particular community the thresh- 
erman charged twenty cents a bushel for 
threshing. On a neighboring farm, after all 
costs had been figured in, threshed soy- 
beans stood the owner fifty cents a bushel 
for the threshing alone. From this, one 
would adduce that the hogs can waste 
rom a fifth to a sixth of the beans and yet 
be ahead of threshing. It is probably safe 
tosay that whenever it is profitable to feed 
soybeans to cattle or hogs, the most profit 

s in letting them do their own threshing. 

Now, however, with soybean seed prices 
doing the hesitation between two and 
three dollars, it is unprofitable to make 
either beef or pork by using merchantable 
seed soybeans as a protein carrier in the 
ration. At present prices, tankage and 
cottonseed meal furnish cheaper protein 
than can soybeans.—I. J. M., Ind. 


( 


HOGS MAKE MONEY FOR JONES 
Continued from page 42 
books, cireulars, and bulletins on agri- 
culture, particularly on hampshire swine 
roduction, but he persisted to his 
n good, and he is now an expert in the 
rk of breeding, feeding and care of 
swine. He subscribes to various farm 
rnals, communicates with the agri- 
iral extension service of the state 
ge of agriculture at Columbia and 
ttends farmers’ week at the college. At 
the end of every busy day, he “tunes up” 
his five-tube radio set and “listens in” 
wide variety of entertaining and 
itional programs, usually to lectures 
farm topics, enjoying them without 
( the inconvenience of changing 
hes. Several times a day, he gets mar- 
quotations and weather reports by 
ns of his radio. 

often seeks the advice of experts 
sometimes he drives to Columbia, 
t sixteen miles from his place, and 
s inquiries about his difficulties of 
gricultural experts at the college. 
summer one of his experiments was 
Virginia soybeans which, he was told, 
more productive than the ordinary 
ties. The experiment proved success- 
1 he has already discarded the old 
ty of soybeans. He has also worked 
out a rotation of feed crops which has 

given him excellent results. 
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ne wrench that will 
is worth a dozen 


that wont 


OR working on cars, tractors, trucks 

and fari.‘ng machinery a Walworth 
Stillson has one mighty big advantage 
over all other kinds of wrenches. It takes 
the same slip-less hold on anything round 
(a pipe or a rod) as it does on a four- or 
five-sided nut. There’s nothing like it to 
turn a lug or a nut that’s been battered 
and rounded off on the corners. 

Keep it for emergencies if you like, 
when other wrenches fail. But if you wear 
out a Walworth Stillson before your pre- 
sent car is worn out we'll give you a new 
wrench, 

When you are working on a polished 
metal it’s a good idea to slip a piece of 
cloth between the jaws to prevent scratch- 
ing the surface. Hardware and auto 
supply dealers sell all sizes of genuine 
Walworth Stillsons, from 6 to 48 inches. 


WARS ROW A 





If this Diamond Mark 

isn’t on your wrench, 

a, quality isn't 
én it. 





“The Handy Helper on Every Farm”’ . 
Acomplete y.rw FACTURING CO, 25000items 
line of Valves“ “!™ COR eet te for Steam, 
Fittings and Plants at Boston and Kewanee, Ill. Water. Gas. 





Tools ww Sales Units and Distributors in Principal Cities of the World Oil and Air 
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ORKING as hard as 
you do—located where 
you are, how much can 


you hope to leave your wile 
and children when you die? 


In the North and East, farm 


values have about reached 
their peak, while in the South, 
values are steadily increasing; 
but you can still buy fine farm 
lands in the South at com- 
paratively low prices, and the 
increase in values alone will 
provide a real heritage for 
your children. 

In the South, the climate, the all- 
the- year crop-growing and crop* 
marketing season, the fine farm lands 
to be had at low prices and on 
easy-payment terms, the 
cheap and plentiful farm labor 

all go to make for profit- 
able farming. 

The L. & N. Railroad wants 
to show farmers how they can 
come South and prosper—live 
better, enjoy more of the good 
things of life, and be able to 
leave a greater heritage to 
their families. 

For full particulars, write to 
G. A. PARK 
General Immigration & Industrial Agent 


Louisville & Nashville Railroad 
Dept. S. F. 6, Louisville, Ky 
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HOGS LIKE SOYBEANS 

One of the basic rules of an able execu- 
tive is, “Never do anything yourself that 
you can get cheaper help to do for you.” 
| Last fall, particularly, the man who grew 
soybeans often found himself wishing for 
a mechanical soybean turner because the 
weather man generally sent rain just as 
the beans had been turned. 

Mark Borden, a Miami county, Indiana, 
farmer made use of shote-turners that also 
kept the stalks from packing on the bottom 
of the piles. The way it happened, accord- 
ing to Borden, is as follows: 








“T had seven and one-half acres of soy- | 


beans and nine acres of corn growing in the 

| same field. I cut the beans first and had 
|them in piles. First it rained, then I 
turned, and so on—if I had turned them 
| toward the barn every time, the whole 
‘crop would have been there before I got 
| thru. 

“But in the meantime I wanted to hog 
down the corn. So I just turned the hogs 
in and they hogged a lot of corn and ate 
a few beans. The beans that were on the 


surprise I found the hogs crawling under 
the piles in their hunt for the germinated 
beans. They kept the piles of soybeans so 
thoroly shook out that they dried quickly 
and without further turning.” 

The chemist tells us that when oats are 
just germinating they liberate a very 
palatable form of starch, “diastase” by 
| name, which accounts for the oft-observed 
fact that hens like germinated oats much 
better than they do sprouted ones. May 
it not be that some such transformation 
of food accounts for hogs liking germinated 
soybeans much better than they do the 
sprouted ones?—I. J. M., Ind. 








| 
| SYSTEM SAVED HOG SICKNESS 


| 1. . 

| There was much trouble from hog sick- 
|ness for Dale Smith, a young farmer of 
| Cass county, 


| quite often. Now Smith is known as one 


ground had germinated and much to my | 








Iowa, until after he began to | « 
change the hogs to a freshly cropped lot | 


of the best hog raisers in his community. | 
Smith keeps two good-sized lots near | 


the central hoghouse. Very early in the 
| spring he sows one of them to oats and 
rape. As soon as it is big enough for pas- 
ture, the pigs are turned in and the lot 
which they left is given a plowing and is 


planted to rape or some other fast-growing | 


crop. As soon as possible the herd comes 
back into this one to give the other a rest 
in the sunshine and a cleansing by the 
rains. Besides, there is a field of alfalfa 
for them all of the time. 

When the hogs had only the one lot 
around the hoghouse and the daily run 
after the cattle in the bluegrass pasture, 
there was some loss from various diseases, 
| bullnose especially. Smith reasons that 
| not only were the germs of diseases in the 
old lot, but the livestock carried them out 
|to the bluegrass pasture for distribution 
over the area to make that dangerous also. 

For that reason, the hogs are kept by 
themselves now. Generous sprayings wit 


terior of the hoghouse in tle winter, and in 
summer the herd is shut out of it. 

Just as soon as the corn is ripe enough, 
the hogs go out to gather their own, so 
| here is additional opportunity for change 

to new grounds.—G. _R. H., lowa.* 





than in any other class o/ livestock and 
yet less attention is given to feeding horses 
than to other farm animals. Many men 
| will try to feed their cows and hogs a well 
balanced ration, and strive for more 
economical production of beef, pork, and 
milk, but never stop to think that the 
same principles can and should be applied 
to feeding horses. About seventy percent 
of the cost of farm power in the form of 
horses lies in the feed bill—C. W. McC., 
Kansas 


' 
| 
| 
: | 
‘There is more money invested in horses 
| 





crude oil and kerosene are given the in-| 
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GUARANTEED 
PAINT! 


, $495 


PER GALLON 


An ever growing army o! 
careful thrifty buyers i 
steadily increasing the de 
mand for HarrisGuaranteed 
Paints. 

CE-15. House Paint guar- 
anteed quality to be best 
regardiess of name, mak: 
or price in thirty-two non 


fading eolers, 5 per $1.95 


galion.. 
¥ CE-20. 5 Gallon Kit of 


SPECIAL! Harris Guaranteed House 


paint, including high grade 4° paint bral with long 
bristles set in rubber complete . . $10.30 


BARN OR GARAGE PAINT 
CE-25. Guaranteed Barn or Garage $ 
paint in red, yellow or maroon, per 
BANON, .cccsccccsccccscesscccesesess 

§ CE-39. 5 gallon kit of Harris 
® Guaranteed Garage or Barn 


SPECIAL 
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paint and one high grade 4° paint brush with long 
bristles set in rubber complete..............-. $6. 
HIGH GRADE VARNISHES! 
CE-35. Wearing floor varnish per gallon...... 2.25 
CE-46. Inside spar varnish per gallon....... 75 
CE-45. Outside spar varnish per gallon....... -00 
NEW FENCING! 
Let CE-3. Write for our special new low prices of 


lawn, field and poultry fencing. Big money savings 

vow NEW BARBED WIRE! 

Let CE-4. Four point, 3 in. heavy weight barbed 

wire reel, *weighing 58 Ibs., containing $1.40 

700 8G. POP POL. .ccccccccccccccsccsccece ad 

NEW FENCE POSTS! 

Let CE-5. Special 2 inch steel fence posts, 4 ) 

8 ft. long with patented adjustable clamp. 20c 

Posts, 4 ft. lon®, CCN... 206. cceesceweeeens 
FREE! 400 b+ Bullding Material Book— 

ress Dept. CE-000 


HARRIS BROTHERS CoO. 
CHICAGO, ILL 


35th and Iron Sts. » > 
ae 












Rasy, Cheap Way 
of Building 
Wagon Beds 


Free folder tells how you can build 
end own Hay Rack, Grain Bed and 
tock Rack. We furnish rust-resisting, 
non-breakable, certified malleable parts. 
Anyone with our directions can quickly 
build these beds in combination or con- 
vertible types. Ask your dealer or write 
us today for this free wagon bed folder. 
ALLITH-PROUTY CoO. 
DANVILLE, ILLINOIS 


Manufacturers of Wagon Bed Hard- 
ware, Sliding Door Hardware, etc. 
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High School Course 
in 2 Years 
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If you have an invention write 


re it TODAY. 
AMERICAN 
for our guide book, ‘“‘HOW TO 
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CORN-SOYS MAKE CHEAP 
MUTTON 

J. S. Garber, a Miami county, Indiana, 
farmer, gets sheep to husk his. corn, 
thresh his soybeans and de-leaf his broom 
orn. He finds that mutton chops in the 
rough can do these three jobs much better 
und more closely than he can do them. The | 
unbs market these feeds to good advan- 
tage and make some profit besides. 

Garber farms 120 acres and sheeping 
down surplus grain is an annual practice 
with him. Last year he sheeped down 
eight acres of corn-soybeans and after the 
sheep had consumed everything in the 
field, they were thrown back onto the 
market. 

By growing some broom corn, this care- 
ful manager finds profitable use for his 
extra hours during the fall and winter. 
He says: ‘“‘While some folks stamp around, 
first on one foot and then on the other, at- 
tending the fall auction sales, I sit in the 
warm house and find both pleasure .and 
profit making brooms.”’ 

The broom corn is planted beside the 
ficld corn. In the fall, taking the leaves 
off the broom corn early makes the tops 
better broom material. The sheep gladly 
bend their energies and jaws to this job 
and make mutton out of the leaves, doing 
the work gratis. Garber keeps strict 
accounts on all farm operations so he 
knows which projects are coming—down 
the profit pike, or going—up the losss 
flume. 

Below is a detailed account covering 
these 150 Idaho lambs bought on the mar- 
ket August 7, 1923, and going to the 

battou on November 13, 1923. They | 
were on feed ninet y-seven days and gained 
3,600 pounds or an average of twenty-four | 
pounds each and brought the owner a| 
net profit of $261.27 after deducting all 
chargeable costs including liberal estimates 
of the feed eaten. 

One hundred forty-nine lambs hit the 
market trail. They arrived weighing 
13,690 pounds and brought $13.25, giving 
a gross return of $1,813.92. The costs 
chalked up against this band of lambs 
follows: 





150 lambs—10,090 pounds at $12 $1,210.80 
ipping 15.00 
Insurance O7 
Hay, 150 pounds 2.48 
Freight to Onward 26.50 
Return Freight to Chicag 41.85 
Yardage.. 11.92 
Insurance 07 
(Commussion 20.00 
Return car fare 5.00 
xtra labor driving shee; 2.00 
Cort 325 b nt 195.00 | 
terest on the investment 21.96 | 
—— | 

Total cost $1,552.65 | 
(iross income 1,813.92 
Net Profit... 261.27 


While this owner did not figure it in as 
assets or goodwill, he believes he did the 
community great good by killing seven 
marauding dogs that pestered the lambs 
while they were peaceably going about 
their business of turning tough feeds into 
delectable mutton chops.—I. J. M., Ind. 


UDDER TUMORS OF SOW 


When a solid bunch or tumor forms in 
1 brood sow’s udder, it will be sure to im- 
pair or destroy the milk-secreting function 
of the section or gland affected. Should 
the sow, therefore, be retired from breeding 
and be fitted for the butcher? That ques- 
tion has been asked and my answer is that 
if the sow is a valuable purebred and has 
been a good mother and milker, she should 
be retained and operated upon. The 
sooner the work is done the better when 
such a tumor appears. An expert should 
be employed.—A. 8, A. 
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Heating homes as the sun heats the earth—by natural cir- 
culation of air: 


This is the outstanding achievement of modern heating 
science made practical and popular by the patented 
Caloric Pipeless Furnace. 
The Caloric circulates pure, clean, healthful heat into every 
room. Burns any fuel and saves 14 to ¥Y._ Lightens house- 
work —does not soil walls and furnishings. 

The New Improved Models 
One-piece radiator, with cleanout and smoke collars cast on—absolutely 
eliminates smoke, gas and dust leaks. The most important furnace 
improvement in years. Convenient shaking device, double-ribbed fire- 
pot guaranteed for five years, and many other features make Caloric 
the best value in heating systems today. 
Heats one, two and three story buildings through only one register. 
No pipes required. Costs less than stoves necessary to heat the same 
Installed usually in a day. The quick, convenient heat for any 





space. 
climate. More than 160,000 satisfied users. 

| Only experienced and competent men represent us. 

Se ee Fs They know how to solve every heating problem 
4 and service all installations. 

\ Ask the local Caloric Man for information—free and without 

___\ obligation. If you do not know hisname, write to us. Catalog 

nn a ee —“Summer in Winter’’—mailed upon request. 


Monitor Pipe Furnaces 


For installations where pipe furnaces are preferred, the Monitor 
meets all requirements of the most exacting buyer. Designed 
and made by master craftsmen. A quality product throughout. 












The Monitor Furnace Company 


105 Years of Service 
300 Woodrow St. Cincinnati, Ohio 
Denver, Colo..... neceeeecee.C. H. Parker & Sons, 1520-24 Wazee St. 


San Francisco, Cal... .. Waterhouse-Wilcox Co., 523 Market St, 


SYSTEM OF CIRCULATING HEAT 
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The Minette farmstead which is in Stearns county, Minnesota 


FATHER AND SON JOIN FORCES 


Together They Build a Good Herd 


By KIRK FOX 


be cooled, even on a morning when the thermometer has 

gone far below the zero mark, makes the hardest kind of 
routine work seem easy. That is the happy state in which I 
found George Minette one biting cold 
morning last February. 

Anyone who has ever done any offi- 
ciat testing knows how exacting that 
job is. The milker must be as regular 
in his work as a clock and when he 
milks four times a day, he is in the 
barn just about all the time. For most 
boys not yet twenty-one years of age, 
such a job would look pretty tough, 
but George was still happy after twelve 
months of it. And he had fed and 
milked seven cows four times a day 
during all that time! No athlete ever 
took better care of his health than 
Minette did during this strenuous year. 

And he had no complaints to make 
because he was so interested in his 
work and so enthusiastic about the future of his charges. 
Furthermore, his year’s work had been rewarded by two world 
records and he was a partner in the business. But I am getting 
ahead of my story! Let us leave George to feed his cows while 
we go back a ways. 

For centuries there have grazed, far up in the Swiss Alps, a 
plain, substantial breed of cattle that has always made good 
returns to its owners, even under discouraging conditions. The 
cattle to which I refer are the Brown Swiss. 

These cattle were first imported into America in 1869 but 
due to the prevalence of hoof 
and mouth disease on the conti- 
nent of Europe, the total num- 
ber to come over since that time 
has not exceeded 200 head. 
Their spread has been largely 
from neighbor to neighbor as 
very little advertising has ever 
been done, either by the breed 
association or by individual 
breeders. Nevertheless, the 
breed is now represented in al- 
most every state in the Union. 
Wisconsin ranks first in num- 
bers of these cattle followed in 
order by Illinois and New York. 

Che Brown Swiss are a sturdy, 
well-proportioned breed of cattle, 
in fact, they sometimes give the 
casual observer the impression 
that they are rather beefy and 


The « 


i, oa om of the kind that bubbles up and will not 





F. P. Minette 





coarse. ows range in 
weight from 1,000 to 1,400 
pounds and have large, well- 


shaped udders with teats of good 
size for convenient milking. 
‘I he ir bac ks are we ll developed 
while in disposition they are 
quiet and easily handled. The 

lor is brown, ranging from silver gray to almost black with 
a mealy ring around the mouth and a light stripe along the 
back. The nose, tongue, switch and horn tips are always black. 
The calves are large and husky. Heifers develop somewhat 
more than those of other breeds, but continue to be sure 
breeders until they reach an advanced age. Excellent breeding 
characteristics are one of the strong points of the breed. 

Such is a brief description of the cattle F. P. Minette and his 

m George became so interested in the first time they saw a 


records, 


slowly 





Believe, a 13-year-old Brown Swiss cow that holds two worlds 
She is owned by Minette and Son 


herd. As much as these cattle appealed to them, they were not 
to be hurried in making a change, however. At home on his 
farm in Stearns county, Minnesota, Minette had a good herd 
of grade cows developed after many years of careful selection 
that was paying well for its board anc 
lodging. ““There was no use in trading 
a sure thing for something they merely 
fancied,”’ thought Minette. For five 
years they visited this Brown Swiss 
herd at least once a year and some- 
times oftener to watch its develop- 
ment. 

At last, fully convinced of the merits 
of the Brown Swiss, Minette began re- 
placing his grades with them. Among 
the animals bought was Believe 4245 
whose daughter, Dorothy Believe of 
Far View was responsible for George’s 
interest and enthusiasm. When a calf 
club was organized in Stearns county, 
he joined it and selected Dorothy 
Believe for his club heifer. So well did 
he care for her that she had no difficulty in winning all club 
honors at the Stearns county fair. 

This entitled her owner to a free trip to the Junior Livestock 
Show held in South St. Paul. Here George won first and cham- 
pion in the Brown Swiss classes with his heifer and was later 
declared champion ver all dairy entries partly because of the 
excellent way he had fitted and developed his heifer, and partly 
on his record and story covering feeding, care and similar 
items. This won for him a trip to the International Livestock 
Show at Chicago. Is it any wonder George is enthusiastic? 

‘ Fortunately George’s father Is 
one of those fellows who gets 
more satisfaction out of seeing 
his boy interested than from 
any possible achievements his 
cows might make. When George 
asked to be allowed to milk and 
care for seven of the best cows 
for a year while they were on 
test, F. P. Minette readily gave 
his consent, tho he realized his 
son was taking on a big job. 

Four times a day George 
milked and fed his cows. No 
yicnics or evening joy rides for 
Sie he didn’t have time. Then 
the weather got hot and the 
cows were finicky about their 
eating. Just when they finally 
hit a good pace and the tester 
was expected, a sudden change 
of weather would send the “> 9 
bunch down until it seemed that 
none of them could make a 
creditable record. But this club 
boy just kept milking and feed- 
ing. Imagine the thrills he ex- 
perienced when extra testers and 
even the secretary of the cattle 
club began dropping in for unexpected tests. There was a chance 
for one of the cows to make a world record and both the state 
college and the breed association wanted to make doubly sure 
that there could be no question about the accuracy of their 
figures. Hence the frequent and unexpected tests that try the 
spirit of any caretaker. 

At last the year was over and the word went out that the 
thirteen-year-old Brown Swiss cow Believe had broken two 
world records. A production of (Continued on page 59 





George Minette 
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eAnnouncing 


a New Rebound Check and 
Shock Absorber fr Ford Cars 


at a new low price 


§ (2 










One Model Fits 
All Ford Cars 


No matter what Ford you 
drive, you can secure riding 
comfort at the new low price 
of $17.50. In many cases this 










The new Hassler is an improved 
device—in reality two devices 
in one—better than a shock ab- 
sorber alone—better than a 
rebound check alone, because 
within itself it does the work of 
BOTH. 


On Ford cars equipped with 
the usual tires it gives a Balloon 
Tire effect without the rebound. 


With Balloon Tires this New 
Hassler Rebound Check and 
Shock Absorber enables you to 
float on the tires without any 
“tied-down” or rigid feeling. 


Automotive authorities rec- 
ommend soft, resilient springs 
for the best results with Bal- 
loon Tires. Don’t spoil your 
expensive Balloon Tire equip- 
ment with the wrong kind of 
rebound check. 

Every factor that went to 
make our former type of shock 
absorber the most sought-after 
shock absorber in existence 
(over a million sets are now in 


means a saving of nearly 
50 per cent. 


use) is embodied in this newest 
Hassler model. 


—PLUS 


—compact construction and 
neat, unobtrusive appearance 


—more positive checking of the 
rebound 

—a more effective holding of 
the body at a restful level 
over rough roads at all speeds. 


You bought your Ford car 
because you wanted the best 
possible, economical transpor- 
tation. Now insure that wise 
investment at a cost of but 
$17.50. 

If you cannot obtain the new 
Hasslers locally we will ship 
you a set prepaid on receipt of 
price. 

Opportunity 
to Mdke Money 
Our present sales system is being ex- 
tended by further division of territory. 


This may create an opportunity for 
you as our local distributor. Write 


for particulars. 


ROBERT. H. HASSLER, INC., Indianapolis, U.S. A. 
ROBERT H. HASSLER, Ltd., Hamilton, Ontario 


“Flasslers 







Per Set of Four 
West of Denver, $18.50 
(Installation Extra) 


One Price One Model 


For All Types of Ford Cars 


er ee 


TEN 


POSITIVE ADVANTAGES 


OF THE NEW HASSLER: 


1 Two devices in one—a positive 


rebound check and shock ab- 
sorber combined. 


2 A positive necessity with bal- 


loon tires. 


3 Eases spring action downward 


—checks spring action upward, 
producing easy riding resilience 
without upthrow. 


4 Practically no change in the 


height of the Ford body—no 
change in the angle of the steer- 
ing mechanism—no vital changes 
in Ford Construction. Perches 
not removed from front axle. 


5 Neat, compact and unobtrusive. 


6 In no way interferes with bump- 


ers, special bodies or other 
equipment on any Ford model. 


7 Equally effective with both 


heavy and light loads. 


8 Easily and quickly installed. 
Q The one type shock absorber fits 


all Ford cars, closed or open. 


10 Carries the same strong guar- 


antee that is on more than a 
million Hassler Shock Absorb- 
ers now in use. 


Shock Absorber 
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PREFERENCE 


ECENTLY a questionnaire was submitted to the 
senior students of various agricultural colleges 
who graduated in June of this year, asking them 

to express their preference for a variety of articles used 
Among these were included cream sepa- 


PREVENTING CALF CHOLERA | 

The writer was the first person in Wis-| 
consin to use imported, polyvalent calf 
dysenteric serum to prevent that germ- 
caused form of diarrhea or scours in the 
new-born calf, popularly called calf 
cholera. That was a good many years 
ago and the preparation succeeded per- 
fectly in the first herd treated, but as sig- 
nally failed in the second. During the war, | 
the biologic was not available and there 
seems to be difficulty in obtamimg it now, 
but some firms are making it and there are 
alsé several white scour bacterins upon the 
market which have proved useful in many 
instances 

Why the serum worked on one farm and 
not on another was a puzzle; but the rea- 
son now is known. Polyvalent serum is} 
prepared from a number of different 
serums of germs from outbreaks of the 
disease on several farms Being of a 
general character it is expected to prove 
effective as a preventive of the disease on 
many farms and it is a preventive if the 
strain of germ on a particular farm hap- 
pens to be represented in the serum. 

Che germ responsible for the disease in 
the first herd treated happened to be iden- 
tical with one included in the making of 
the serum: that was not the case as regards 
the second herd treated, hence the serum 
failed. Manufacturers of serum in this 
country will bave to take that into con- 
sideration and try to supply serums that 
epresent, as nearly as possible, the aver- 
age strains of germs found on farms 

From a report recently read, it appears 
that in Denmark, where the polyvalent 
serum I used was made, the manufacturers 
have indexed the kinds of organism found 
on the individual farms, and have made 
a specific serum for each farm. In case 
they have a call for serum from a farm 
for which they have not developed a speci- 
fie strain, they give a polyvalent serum 
al d f nae avor to isolate the organism 
CAUSINE thee particular cases, If tests 
show that they have a serum that will 
check the trouble, they use that straim; 
otherwise another horse is immunized 
against the particular strain and an effec- 
tive serum is thus prepared. That plan 
will be in order with us. In large herds a 
specific serum will have to be specially 
prepared and some firms already undertake 
such work A S.A 


SILAGE ECONOMICAL FEED 

With prospects for soft corn general 
over the ( ornbelt this year, the silo should 
not be overlooked as the best means of 
using such a crop Recent vears have 
shown a falling off in the use of silos gs a 
result, chiefly, of the expense of filling. 
In Indiana the number of silos in use 
dropped off 26.4 percent in the last four 
years while the dairy cow population in- 
creased 30,000 head during the same 
period \t the state experiment station 
a test of the value of silage was made in 
order to find out just how important it 
was [or dairy cows 

Eight cows were divided into two lots 


of four cows ei-a.. The first lot received 
1 good grain ration, hay and silage, while 
the second lot was fed grain, no silage and 


twice the amount of alfalfa as the first 
lot received. At the end of each month 
the rations of each lot were reversed. 

When fed silage, the cows produced 
) percent more milk and 4 percent more 
itterfat by weight than the other lot. 
furthermore, they produced milk for fif- 
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of Missouri, Or: 


Illinois, West Virginia University, 


OVER 1,000,000 IN USE 


Empire - Baltic 
Cream Separator 


















FREE Service and 

for l year. Money back 

guarantee. Get booklet, 

price list, monthly 

terms, etc. i say, 
Ca 
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n cents a hundred pounds less and 
itterfat for two and one-half cents a 
ind less than when they did not receive | 


ge. Thus silage proved economical and 
necessary to secure best results. 


The ration recommended by the In- | 
diana station consists of four parts of | 
ground corn, two parts of ground oats or | 


bran and one part of either linseed oil-| 
meal, c emg meal, ground soybe:s ans | 
or soybean oilmeal, good alfalfa hay and | 
corn silage, 
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District Salesmen wanted, ol 


31500 to $3600 
We train 


ine com rienced. 
NOVELTY CUTLERY CO. 





156 8ar St. Canton, Orig 


rators and milking machines. 
received from students in the following institutions: 

Alabama Polytechnic Institute, University of California, Purdue Uni- 
versity, University of Minnesota, Michigan Agricultural College, University 
mm Agricultural College, 
University, rs nell University, University of Tennessee, University of 
Penn State College, University of 
Nebraska, Iowa State College, University of Wisconsin. 


82.3% preferred 
De Laval Cream Separators 


60.9% preferred 
De Laval Milkers 


Such expressions coming from these students who 
have had an opportunity of studying and using these 
products are a splendid indication of the remarkable 
preference shown for De Laval products. 


The De Laval Separator Company 
New Yor 
Penh o 


Chicago 
29 E. Madison Street 











GO INTO BUSINESS £2:.% for ppecwers 


Candy Factory’’ 
thing. 5 “making opportunity gnitm oh "Kither men or women. 
ee. Write forit today. Don't put it off! 


| We ILL YER RAGSDALE, Drawer 52, EAST ORANGE, WN. J. 


ate fernich — 





Questionnaires were 


University of Georgia, Ohio State 


San Francisco 
61 Beale Street 









» DOWN ~ 
ONE YEAR 
TO PAY U: 


You can now get any size of the New 
Butterfly Cream Separator direct from 
our factory for — { @2 down, andona 
plan whereby it will earn its own cost 
and more before you pay. 

We quote Surprisingly Low Prices and 
allow payments as low as 


ONLY $3.50 PER MONTH 


No interest to pay — no extras, 
Every machine guaranteed a life- 
time Li < — in 


Days’ *° FREE E Trial, 2° = oe 
~ our risk. Nearly 200,000 Sabvonar 


in use on American farms. Easiest 
of all separators to clean and turn. 
Write for Free Catalog Folder today 
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Easy to run EPARA clean. t= 
gen warm or cold milk. Differ- 
ent from picture which shows large 
size easy running New L. S. Model. 
Western shipments from Western points 


MONTHLY PAYMENT PLAN 


Write today for free catalog 


AMERICAN SEPARATOR CO. 
Box 7059 Bainbridge, N. Y. 














It pays to put down concrete 
floors,sidewalks,foundations,etc., 
with a Kwik-Mix. Turns out a 
wheelbarrowful a minute. Try 
a Kwik-Mix Mixer on jo days’ 
trial. Price reduced. 
Write for FREE CATALOG. 

RADGER KWIK-MIX CO., 








4 1000 Cleveland Ave. Milwaukee, Wis. 
= PATENT. ¥ rite for our free Guide Books yand 
| inventions.Send model of sketch of 

Exramtnation Instructions Free. 


“Record of Invention Blank” before dis- 
‘ion and 
VICTOR J. J. EVANS & CO., wasmincton, b,c: 
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KEEP THE HEIFERS GROWING | 

Too frequently dairy calves are neg-| 
lected after they are weaned. A littla| FACTS ABOUT A FAMOUS FAMILY 
crain in addition to pasture or hay will 
keep them growing. When the herd is on | 
pasture, the cattle get less attention and | 
fall calves turned to pasture.are not given 
the care they had during the winter. 

In a large herd of calves it is a good 
plan to have several small pastures. At 
one time we had a large herd of growing 
stock and had three pastures of a few 
acres each. A brook ran thru them and 
the calves had all the fresh water they 
wanted. Several trees in each lot furnished 
shade and the calves had ideal conditions. 

The grain was fed in a bunk and never 
any more than they would clean up in a 
short time. Stale feed lying around gets 
moldy and attracts flies. During fly tame 
when the pastures were short, we in- 
creased the amount of grain so chat the 
heifers would not have a set-back. Corn 
and oats are the main feeds on every farm 
and they are fine for ‘growing stock. If 
oilmeal is kept on hand, a little in the 
grain makes a good conditioner. One grain 
feed a day will help develop the big, 
healthy heifers that will make big cows. 
Heifers kept in good growing condition 
should make a pound gain or better a day. 
It is important to keep them growing from 
the time they are weaned, since they will 
make little body growth from breeding 
until after the first lactation period. 

Bulky feed, such as alfalfa or clover 
hay, and a little silage during the following | 
winter in addition to two or three pounds 
of grain, will develop the body of the 
heifer. Liberal feeding at this time pays 
good returns and builds bone, muscle and | 
capacity for feed. At this time the fall 
calves will be about a year old and after 
winter, need very little but pasture until 
fall. 

Spring and summer calves will need 











Little red schoolhouse, 
a ye good-bye! 


safe practice is to feed one pound for the | 
first 100 pounds of live weight and one-half 


pound for each additional 100 pounds. 





Heifers will eat from 15 to 20 pounds of | >] , , . 
silage, 7 or 8 pounds of alfalfa hay, and 2 or | Gone - the isolation of the rural home; 
3 pounds of grain a day. If you have no} going too 1S the little red schoolhouse. 
silage, the amount of hay can be doubled 
and a pound er so of grain added to make | ‘ 
up for the lack of silage. This feed is bulky | The motor bus has made possible the con- 
and at the same time has the necessary . . . 
growth-producing elements. solidated school — modern, sanitary, with 

Well-fed heifers tend to grow larger and | . . 
coarser than those kept in thin condition. | better trained and better paid teachers — 
Under the strain of milk production this . f; 4 fi il d 
coarseness will disappear unless the heifers serving amilies or mules around. 


have been kept in an overly fat condition 


for a long time. Rolling fat is not desir- | 

able in young stock. Since milk produc- | Today there are more than 14,000 con- 

tion is a severe tax on the heifer, she should - . , 

not he expected to make much me solidated schools, to and from which motor 

while milking. For this reason good care > ; r ce 

and feeding is necessary to develop plenty buses daily Carry several hundred thousand 

of size before she is bred.—A. M. W., Iowa. | pupils. In no other part of its product does 

ALFALFA HAY | General Motors feel greater pride than in 

Well-cured alfalfa hay containing a high | the service of those GMC buses which help 

percentage of leaves is umexcelled as a ° 

roughage for dairy cattle. The proteins Carry young America to school. 


in this hay have a very high value when 
combined with the farm grown grains. Of | 
these grains alfalfa best supplements the 
protein of oats, tho corn is quite similar. | 
While this hay is noted for its high content 

of lime, it is lacking in phosphorus and | 
other essential minerals and must be sup- 


plemented for best results with feeds such | G E N E RAL M O O R S 
as bran which is high in phosphorus. 


Alfalfa hay is rich in all of the more im- 


portant vitamines including the vita- ~ P m . ; , J 
ee aids in the assimilation of lime Buick CADILLAC CHEVROLET OAKLAND 

by the lactating dairy caw. When the ° IC 

hay is cured in the windrow and becomes OLDsMOBILE GMC Trucks 

bleached, this vitamine is partially de- | 

stroyed and its efficiency reduced. It is, General Motors cars, trucks and Delco-Light products may be purchased on the GMAC 
therefore, important especially for high Deferred Payment Plan. Insurance Service is furnished by General Exchange Corporation. 


producing cows that the alfalfa hay be 
cured in the cock.—C. W. T., Mo. 




















Before buying any separator find out how the 
Melotte has won 264 Grand and International 


Prizes, and how, for efficiency of Skimming 
Ease of Turning, Convenience of Operation and 


Durability — the Great Belgium Meiotte has won 
every important — Hy cont No wonder 
Jules Melotte says: ‘‘Let every man try it. I'll 


leave it to the judgment of the American farmer 
as to whether this is the greatest separator in 
America.”" 

The Beigium Melotte contains the sing!e bearing, 
self-balancing bow! This patent bow! hangs 
from one frictionless ball-bearing and spins like 
atop. The 600-ib. Melotte turns as easily as the 
800-Ib machine of other makes. Spins for 2% 
minutes unless brake is applied. No other sep- 
erator has or needs a brake. 


a0 Rb 
Free Trial 


No Mone Sewe — 30 Days’ Free Trial — Easy 
Monthly Payments—15 Year Guarantee. We will 
send an imported Melotte Cream Separacor direct 
to your farm on a 30 days absolutely Free Trial— 
nc deposits—no papers tosign—use it asif it were 
your owt separator. Compare it; testiteveryway. 


Send No Money! 


You're not tosend one cent until you've used this 
great Belgium Melotte and have made up your 
mind it is the machine you want. p it for 30 
days and use it just as if it were your own ma- 
chine Then rend your milk to the creamery. Let 
them prove which separator skims the cleanest, 

After 30 days’ 
Easy Payments! treeteiei,then 
send only the smal! sum of $7.50 and the balance 
fin amall monthly payments The Melotte pays 
for itself from your increased cream checks. 


Send Coupon Now 


Mail the coupon for catalog giving fulP descrip- 
tion of this wonderful cream separator. Read 
bout the porcelain lined milk and cream cham- 
ber. Easy to clean as china plate. ‘)ne-half less 
tinware to clean. An exclusive Melotte feature. 
Test the Melotte against all other sep .rators and 
satisfy yourself that it ie the world’s greatest 
separator. And remember it is guarante ed for 15 
years. Don't wait—be sure you mai! coupon today 
Seeceeeeeeeeeereeeecee 


H. 7 BA ~ ON, 











: The Melotte Separeter, 
2834 W. 19th St. Dept 25-16 Gaieoan, mh. 





Wit 1t cost to me or obligation m any way, please 
send me the Melotte catalog which tells the fall story 
of this wonderfal separator and M. Jules Melotte, 
ite inventor Print name and address plainly 
Name — a —_ ” — 
Post Office 


—_. Nate 


County -_ 
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ALFALFA AND OLD BULLS 
‘OM REA (pronounced Ray), a dairy- 
man of Kalamazoo county, Michigan, 
boasts that no cow in his grade Guernsey 
herd, which includes several heifers, pro- 
duces less than 300 pounds of butterfat 
per year. Rea believes that he has at- 
tained this standard, due to the fact that 


he uses only proved bulls. ‘The last 
three generations of cows,’ says Rea, 
“have been better than their dams.” 


This dairyman has been a member of the 
Kalamazoo cow-testing association for the 
last three years and is now entering upon 
| his fourth year. He got started with 
| Guernseys twenty years ago thru buying 
an aged Guernsey bull and he has been 
consistently grading up his herd ever since. 


Uses Only Proved Bulls 


Last year Rea had the second highest 
herd in his testing association and the 
herd is now largely heifers, out of cows 
| with high production rec ords made acces- 
| sible only thru the cow-testing association. 

‘Tested bulls and alfalfa’ is the two- 
| way wedge that has enabled Rea to main- 
| tain enough spread between selling prices 
| and production costs to insure a profit. 

‘Proven bulls guarantee production; al- 
falfi 1 guarantees cheap production. 

‘A young bull is always a gamble,” says 
Rea. “Even tho he does come from a line 
of high producing ancestors, you can not 
be absolutely sure of what he will do. With 
an old bull, you have the proof of his get. 
I go to the herd to see his heifers. If they 
have been tested either officially or in the 
cow-testing I know whether 
he has brought about any improvement 
over their dams.” 

Knowing how this herd has been fed, 
one can tell from the records that the milk- 
ing matrons are largely heifers now. For 
instance, with all mature cows, in 1921-22 
the herd average was 9,815 pounds of 
milk testing five percent. In 1922-23 
the lew cows were replaced with heifers 

nd the herd average went down to 8,995 
pounds of milk testing 4.9 percent while in 
1923-24 the herd average on thirteen cows, 
all heifers but three, was 8,147 pounds of 
milk testing 4.93. The unvarnished figures 
| indicate decline but knowing that the 
lold cows were replaced with young ones 
|} makes it look quite different. 

The yearly fat average was 408 pounds 
the first year of testing, the next year it 
dropped off ten pounds standing at 398 
| but during last year the number of pounds 
of butterfat per cow had risen to 402. 
| What really tells the story in dairy profits 
|is how much of the gross returns you can 
| keep in your jeans. Last year the Reas got 
back $3.23 for each dollar put into feed. 

In these records we have an interesting 
fact concerning how alfalfa cheapens the 
cost of feeding the cows. Rea is enthusi- 
astic about alfalfa and started to grow it 
twenty-five years ago when all alfalfa 
stories were but repetitions of oft-chroni- 
| cled failures. Eventually he came to know 





association, 





| 
} 


| that lime and fertilizer are stepping-stones 


‘ 






Good cows fed home grown alfalfa built this fine Indiana home 


to alfalfa success and his thirty-five acres 
now furnish the backbone of his cow 
ration. During the summer of 1923, 
Michigan had a very severe spring drouth, 
so severe that alfalfa hay did not come on 
as usual with the result that most of Rea’s 
alfalfa was harvested direct from producer 
to consumer and there was little hay to 
put into the barn. The cows kept it 
pastured down about as fast as it grew. 
And the cheapness of his dairy ration was 
materially affected by the fact that the 
weatherman wore too broad a smile. Dur- 
ing 1922, when there was plenty of alfalfa 
for both pasture and hay, the feed cost of 
each pour.d of butterfat was 18.7 cents 
while the cost of each hundred pounds of 
milk was 91.6 cents. But during 1923, 
the lack of alfalfa hay caused the feed cost 
of butterfat to advance to 2044 cents while 
the feed cost of each hundred pounds of 
milk advanced to 9914 cents. The owner 
believes the weather was responsible for 
this because he asserts that alfalfa is the 
greatest single factor in reducing the cost 
of the dairy ration. 

This man Rea is a year-round grain 
feeder, sing largely the grains that grow 
on his et with alfalfa hay and silage 
the roughage rations. Rea uses one of the 
twenty-four percent protein ready-mixed 
cow feeds, mixed with home-grown grains. 
Here is his mixture: 600 pounds of corn 
and oats, equal parts by volume; 150 
pounds of cracked soybeans, all ground 
together. With each 100 pounds of this, 
there is mixed 100 pounds of bran and 100 
pounds of dairy feed. The cows get as an 
average feed eight pounds of Rea’s mix- 
ture per day, making some allowance for 
growing heifers and cows heavy with 
calf. The standard to which this dairy- 
man adheres for cows heavy in milk. is a 
pound of grain to each three pounds of 


milk produced. 
Alfalfa After Soybeans 


On his 170-acre farm, Rea has tnirty- 
five acres of alfalfa and is putting out more 
this year. His favorite way of sowing 
alfalfa is to seed it after soybeans. He 
dises the ground, then limes it with two 
tons of finely pulverized limestone and 
sows nothing but Grimm seed, the purest 
he can buy. On other soil, he plows, discs, 
limes, then drills the seed as shallow as 
possible, following with a cultipacker to 
make a smooth meadow and to firm the 
seed bed. 

The Rea herd produces a high grade of 
milk, so high that one dealer has special- 
ized in it and pays three dollars per hun- 
dred pounds, coming right to the farm for 
it. The cows are housed in simple barns 
and sheds, about the only factory-made 
ey being the stanchions. Last 

sar, the thirteen cows brought the pwner 
a gross income of more than $3¢ 0 per 
month. There are two silos on the farm, 
12x33 for winter feeding and an 8x: 0 
for summer feeding. Cow-testing associa- 
tion records showed that it paid to grain 
the cows the year around.—lI, J, M., Ind. 
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The outstanding buying choice this yo is “Closed 


Car Comforts at Open Car Cost.” 


e Coach alone 


rovides them. It is exclusiveto Hudsonand Essex. 
Eeiniens knows it gives highest closed car value. 
And because no other type or car shares its posi- 
tion it is the largest selling 6-cylinder closed car in 


the world. 


Naturally when balloon tires 
had established their super- 
iority Hudson and Essex 
would adopt them. They are 
now standard equipment. 
They add an even greater 
measure of riding ease, 
steadiness and good looks to 
the notable values of tae 
Coach. 

In workmanship, materials 
and design both Hudson 
and Essex are of one quality 
—built in the same fac- 
tories, under the same pat- 


Genuine Balloon Tires Enhance World’s Greatest Value 


ents. Everyone wants closed 
car comforts. They will no 
longer accept half-utility 
when all-year usefulness 
and comforts cost no more 
in the Coach. 

Consider how the growing 
trend to closed cars affects 
resale values. The dimin- 
ishing demand for open cars 
means far faster deprecia- 
tion in that type. As the 
wanted type, the Coach 
maintains exceptionally 
high resale value. 


Standard Equipment 








ESSEX SIX 
COACH 


*1000 


HUDSON 
SUPER-SIX 


COACH 


$1500 


Freight and Tax Extra 











So Why Buy an Open Car? 
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COWS PAY ALL EXPENSES 

“Every morning when I sit down to the 
breakfast table I do it with the comfort- 
al that the operating expenses 
on my farm are paid in full for the day.”’ 
Thus Joseph H. Scheve, eastern Nebraska 
f expressed his feelings toward the 
business which he has added to his 
other farm operations. In the milkhouse 
is new wealth created every day cream, 
worth at the station platform about $12, 
in addition to the skimmilk that helps 
fatten the Scheve pigs and make the hens 
lay more eg 

Milking cows is just a part of our 
farming operations, which together with 

ing corn, wheat, oats, alfalfa, hogs 

| poultry forms the major income from 
farm,”” continued Scheve. 

In this part of the cornbelt it is rather 
an exception for a farmer following ex- 
ensive farming fo start milking cows. I 
believe the answer is simple. If you can 
your obligations and a little more 
t milking cows, in most cases cows 
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won't be milked. Wheat can be raised 
with only five or six months work out 
of the year. If wheat farming would pay 
dividends sufficient to pay off the mort- 
gage and a little to spare, we would prob- 
ably raise wheat on the whole farm. 


‘But it just don’t work out that way. 
I am raising some wheat and other crops 
but I added the dairy cows to the farm 
because we wanted the extra income and 
it fits in nicely with the other farm opera- 
tions 

‘I live six miles from town. Farming 
700 acres requires several trips to town 
every week. Every time I go to town | 
like to have something to sell. Certainly, 
we never go to town unless we spend 
something, so I like to even it up and 
not go to town empty handed. That some- 
thing is milk and cream which is pro- 
duced every day on my farm and can be 
exchanged for anything you want to buy. 
There is a cash market value for it every 
day in the year 

‘Milking cows comes twice a day and 
every day in the year. That’s one reason 
it won't be overdone as quickly as raising 
wheat or fattening hogs. Production in 
th two instances, especially, can be 
stimulated in a comparatively short 
ve us a high price for wheat and 
years and production will be 
greatly increased The same stimulus 
will be reflected in dairying but it will be 
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slower. I have heard too many farmers 
say, ‘they don’t like to milk cows, they 
don't want to be tied down every day in | 

vear 

| started this milking business de- 
liberately. I have four boys from three 
to fourteen years of age. Each of them- 
has a sister Che same sister.) Three of 
the boys and myself milk fourteen cows 
night and morning 


[ expect to milk from thirty to thirty- 
five head. Right now I have growing on 
my thirty excellent Holstein 
heifers which were bought for me direct 
from the best herds in Wisconsin. I am 
developing them on pasture and good 
Nebraska alfalfa and corn. I can grow 
them better and cheaper than they do in 
Wisconsin, especially when you figure the 
difference paid for the heifers and cows. 
These milk cows give me a steady in- 
come which fits in comfortably with the 
other five to six sources of revenue from 
the farm. I like to produce as many things 
possible. This tends to balance our 
expenditures.’’-—B. R., Nebr. 


pastures, 


HOW MANY T. B. TESTS? 


The number of tuberculin tests neces- 





sary to free a herd of tuberculosis is being 
closely studied by the United States de- 
partment of agriculture. 

Records show that on nearly 25,000 
herds tested, 15,000 were free of the 
disease after the first test, provided the 
reactors were removed. The second test 





cleared up 4,600 additional herds, 
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Superior wads explain 


superior patterns 


HE good load in a Peters Shell is made doubly effective be- 

cause of the evenly distributed penetrating pattern. This pat- 
tern is the result of the high quality felt wads loaded in all Peters 
Shells. Peters wads of clean, pure felt hair properly expand in the barrel thus 
holding in check the expanding powder gases, resulting in the high velocity and 
uniform patterns, that are a delight to all who use the ® Brand. 


Combine such wads with the “steel-where-steel-belongs” head, the riveted 
battery cup, and the watertite bevel-crimp, and you can understand the 
popularity of Peters Shells. You can also understand why these shells, in the 
“high velocity” loads are just as outstanding. You can obtain your favorite 
load, plainly marked so you get what you want. Peters “high velocity” shells 
will get the game at the extreme shot gun range. 


Peters Pistol and Revolver cartridges are preferred because of unusual accu- 
racy, uniformity and penetration. See your dealer or write. 


The Peters Cartridge Company, Dept. A-32 Cincinnati, Ohio 
Adv. No. 2. Watch for our Quality Ammunition Message No. 3 
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Equipped 


Saws Wood Fast 


(Does the Work of 10 Men—1/ 20 Cost) 
This WITTE Log Saw uses Kerosene or Gasoline 
and will cutfrom 10 to 25 cords of wood a day. 


Easy to operate and move, New device makes 
easy startingin any temperature. Trouble-proof. 
Fells trees and saws theminto blocks—runs other 


| farm machinery. Fast money maker and big labor 
| saver, 


Write today for my new Free 
Free — i201. 
ENGINE WoO 


Only small amount down. 
Book and w Easy Payment 
Prices. No obligation. 
WITTE Rus. 
6616 Witte Bid Kansas . Mo. 
6616 Empire Pi Pa. 










GET iT FROM THE 
5G SACTORY DIRECT 


cl 


Dougias, Route 
Fepasson’ tote => 


“Saved $35.00 
on My Order.” 


Cut your own fence costs. Buy 
direct from us at Lowest Fac- 
tory Prices. We Pay the Frei, 
Write for Free Catalog of Farm, Poultry, 
Lawn Fence, Barbed Wire, Gates, Posts. 
KITSELMAN BROS., Dept. 230 MUNCIE, IND. 
America’s Oldest Fence manufacturers 









—TRAPPERS— 


Send for our new catalog of the Gibbs ‘*TWO 


TRIGGER TRAP” and the NEW GIBBS 

HU MANE TRAP. They are the only traps that 

absolutely prevent ‘‘WRING OFFS.” Catalog 

also contains useful information to TRAPPERS. 
W. A. GIBBS & SON, 

Dept. D-9, Chester, Pa. 





Branch Factory, Toronto, Canada 





































Continued from page 52 

25,847.8 pounds of milk containing 
1,002.6 pounds of butterfat placed her at 
the head of her breed and also at the head 
of all breeds of cattle for a record made 
when over twelve years of age. Again, 
I say, is it any wonder George is enthusias- 
tic? However, he will not work so hard 
this year, altho he is still milking test 
cows, one of them being his former club 
heifer Dorothy Believe. 

The good cows in the Minette herd are 
| not limited to a few record breakers, 
| either. Twenty head of all ages averaged 





10,851.5 pounds of milk containing 427.5 
pounds of butterfat in the cow testing 
association for 1923. Three produced 600 
pounds or better of butterfat and one 
produced 300 pounds during that year. 





Dorothy Believe of Far View, breed champion 


of the three-year-old class. She produced 
19,306.6 pounds of milk containing 779.57 
pounds of butterfat in one year 





The club heifer finished her years work 
June 9th with a record of 19,306.6 pounds 
of milk containing 779.57 pounds of but- 
terfat, which makes the breed’s three- 
ye: ar-old champion. 

The first herd sire was Esther’s College 
Boy. The sire in use now is Emmet of 
Lake View, who is out of Rueben’s Ruth, 
a cow with a record of 11,457 pounds of 
milk and 455 pounds of butterfat as a 
four-year-old. The herd numbers fifty- 
five head. 

While on test, Believe was fed a grain 
ration consisting of 200 pounds bran, 200 
pounds oats, 100,pounds linseed oilmeal, 
100 pounds hominy, 100 pounds gluten, 
25 pounds cottonseed meal and about 1 

P percent salt. At no time would she eat 
more than twelve pounds of grain a day. 
The roughage consisted of alfalfa hay, a 
very little silage and beets, and beet pulp 
sweetened with molasses. 

The general herd ration is similar to the 
above except corn replaces the hominy, 
gluten and cottonseed meal. The rou 
age is prairie hay, corn silage and shred« ed 
fodder. The grain is fed according to the 
needs of individual cows. 

Calves are allowed to suck four or five 
days after they are born and are then put 
on whole milk. Skimmilk is gradually 
worked into the feed as the calves grow 
older. Steamed bone meal is fed to all 
calves, the small ones taking a great deal. 

A milking machine was installed two 
years ago and it has given very good serv- 
ice. George uses it on his test cows but 
says milking machines should always be 
operated by the same man to give best 
results. The Minette farm consists of 
160 acres in such good conditidn that all 
the feed is raised except mill feeds. A 
good flock of brown leghorns under lights 
in the winter hasalso proved a profit maker. 

When pressed for the secret of his being 
) successful with both hens and cows, 
George replied, ‘System is the thing that 

ikes records.”” His experience tallies 

ith that of every successful farmer I 
have ever met; system makes farm work 

ofitable and enthusiasm makes it easy. 








A recent study of 5,500 cows in cow 
testing associations showed that a cow 
roducing 300 pounds of butterfat returns 
velve times as much net income as the 
ordinary cow that produces 100 pounds. 
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FISK 


RED-TOP 








CORD TIRES 


A Tire That Makes a Friend of 
Every Acquaintance 


From every indication there is no other tire with 
quite so tough a tread nor one so accurately de- 
signed for country roads and so absolutely trust- 
worthy on poor roads and under heavy loads as 


Fisk Red-Top Cords. 


This new tire has all the quality and endur- 
ance of the famous Red-Top fabric plus the ad- 
vantages of Cord construction. 


It takes more than a red colored 
tread to make a successful tire. 
The Fisk is the only genuine 
Red-Top tire. It alone is the 
one with the phenomenal record 
for big mileage and uniformly 
satisfactory service under the 
most exacting conditions. 





There’s a Fisk Tire of Extra Value 
For Every Car, Truck or 
Speed Wagon 


Time to Re-tire 
Get a Fisk 


Trade Mark Reg. U.S, Pat. Off. 
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SIXTEEN YEARS OF TESTING 


“There is but one way to succeed in the 
dairy business,”’ said Joe Cologna, junior 
member of the firm of Peter Colgna and 
Sons, Webster county, Missouri, dairy- 
men, “and that is to weigh and test the 
milk and keep a record of each cow. We 
started our milk records in 1907 and have 
kept them continually since that time. 
In 1907 our herd averaged 177 pounds of 
butterfat and in 1921, 402 pounds. Part 
of the time we have been in a cow-testin 
association, two years we did savaneal 
register work with our purebred Guern- 
sevs and the rest of the time we did our 
own testing 

“It did not take us long to see that our 
cows were not producing enough to make a 
profit above feed costs. We improved our 
feeding and bought a better bull. Gradu- 
ally the records began to climb. Then 
when the purebreds, all descending from 


one registe red cow purchased in 1907, began | 


taking the place of the grade cows, we saw 
a big merease in the records. I’m sure our 
success with Guernseys can be traced di- 
rectly to our sixteen years of testing.” 
When the first cows were purchased, in 
1905, $400 was borrowed from a local 
banker for the venture. The farm con- 
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sisted of 200 acres, mostly in timber. Now | 


the farm has grown until 600 acres are de- 
voted to dairying, some 100 head, mostly 
purebreds, comprising the herd. Starting 
with a business that showed a loss the 
first few vears, the Colognas have built it | 
up until, in 1923, $7,500 was received for | 
butter, to say nothing of the skimmilk that 
was fed to calves, pigs and chickens, the 
purebred calves raised and the manure | 
produced by the herd 

In 1911 they built a small, modern 
creamery on the farm and proceeded to sell 
a high grade butter to surrounding towns, 
labeling it, “Faney Table Butter, a} 
Guernsey Product.” Since that time | 
they have never been able to supply the | 
demand, churning only the cream pro-| 
duced on their farm. Thcy have received 
a premium of ten cents a pound for the | 
butter over butterfat prices. Last year 
this premium amounted to $1,700.—C. F., 
Mo. 





WEIGHING WITH A MILKER 

Many dairymen have objected to a milk- 
ing machine because of the difficulty of 
weighing each cow’s milk separately. Since 
we are using a machine and are members 
of a testing association, we have had con- 
siderable experience along this line. Our 
milker is a single unit machine and we use 
three such units. Before we began weigh- 
ing the milk, we milked two cows, the ones 
on either side of the stall cocks, before 
emptying the pail. It was a little awk- 
ward at first to empty each time but we 
have now worked out a system that takes 
very little time 

(n extra milker pail is used so the milk 
does not have to be poured up each time 
before attaching the machine to anothe 





cow. When we start milking, we place | « EL-O-GLASS in place of perishable, fragile glass 


three ordinary milk pails behind the three 
cows that are being milked. As soon as 


the first cow is finished, I set the empty | jiffy —hammer, tacks and shears are the only tools you need. 


pail between the two cows, switch the pail 
lid from the full pail to the empty and 
then attach the teat « ups to the ot 1er COW. 

I then pour the milk into the pail be- 
hind the cow and go on to the next one. 
The helper can then strip the first cow, 
pour the strippings into the pail behind 
her and go on to the next. Thén, as I have 
time, I weigh the pail of milk and am never 


confused as to where to credit it because 
it.is left behind the cow It takes only 
ten ! ites longer for us to milk when we 
weigh than when we do not C. F., Mo. 








Dairy calves at the Nebraska station 


fed on a self-feeder consumed a much} a 


greater amount of gram than those fed | 
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ws Shoot this New 
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Smokeless Shell 
Shoot “Xpert” — Western’s latest develop4 





that costs less! 


For ment in shotgun ammunition—the first pro- 
Shotgun gressive-burning smokeless shell to sell at 
Xpert a low price! Prove its important advan- 
Super-X tages. Its absence of smoke—hard hitting 
a —and deadly patterns, due to the shot pel- 
inimax . : 
New Chief lets following close together after firing, 


instead of stringing out through the air. 
“Xpert” is a finished product. Tested and 


For proved before being offered to the shooters 
Rifle of America. Perfected after years of ex- 

Marksman .22 perimental work, without which no shell of 

Cosnocte its type can possibly be perfected. Quality 
xpanding , 

Boat Tail proved by the success of Western’s popular 

Lubaloy long-range “progressive-burning” shell—the 


famous “Super-X.” 








AMMUNITION 





Write for the Story of this New Shell! 


Before the hunting season opens get the facts about “Xpert.” 
Made for 12, 16 and 20-gauge guns. Learn how much it will 
save you this year in ammunition cost. Write for descriptive 
literature ofthe complete line of Western World's Champion 
Ammunition for shotgun, rifle and revolver. Learn why it will 
improve your shooting. Let us send you the name of the 
nearest Western dealer. 














WESTERN CARTRIDGE CO.,911, Broadway, East Alton, Ill, 





Something NEW 
Under the Sun 


AIN or shine—CEL-O-GLASS for mine! That’s what 
they all say. So will you, once you use unbreakable 


CEL-O-GLASS saves time, money and labor. It’s great for poultry 
house enclosures, garage, barn and outhouse doors and windows—in fact 
any place where you need light and protection from weather. Goes up in 
Thousands are using it. Why don’t you? 


If your hardware, implement or seed store cannot supe 
ply you, write us direct and ask for free book No. 29. 


CELLO PRODUCTS INCORPORATED 
89 Fulton Street, New York, N. Y. 


CEL-0:-GLASS 


PATENTS PENDING 
Imen, women, boys, fi is, 17 NEE 


vernment Positions, $117-$250, stationary, ator neat Real American Watch, 5 year guarantee, fine 
home, or traveling, Write, Mr. Ozment, 959 case, looks and wears like gold. Just sell 129) 
St. Louis, Mo. immediately, boxes Mentho- Nova Salve (Wonder Menthol] 

























by hand and made a more rapid growth, | 


with a material saving of labor and no| AMAZING TRIAL OFFER A%7 ce kodak roll fim developed: 
ull effects. | Associated Phato, Box 1463-7, Cincinnati, Q, 








watch or choice of 147 premiums free. Address 


6 fine Glossy Printe:onty ibe, 








U. S. Suppty Company, Uvk 5152 Greenville, Pa. 
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CHOOSING A ROUGHAGE 

At the Ohio station alfalfa and clover 
hay were compared as to their value for 
milk production. A total of thirty cows 
in four trials was used. Altho the alfalfa 
ration contained over thirty-one percent 
more protein and eight percent more car- 
bohydrates and fat than the clover, the 
cows on alfalfa produced only about nine 
and one-half percent more milk. The 
following conclusions were drawn from the 
experiment: Alfalfa appears to be a better 
appetizer than clover. When the hays are 
of equal quality, neither can be said to be 
greatly superior for milk production. 

The alfalfa showed a stronger tendency 
to maintain the weight of the animal. The 
clover rations showed a smaller amount of 
digestible protein consumed per 100 
pounds of milk produced. Possibly the 
cows may have drawn some from their 
bodies. The total nutrients consumed 
per 100 pounds of milk were also a little 
greater with the alfalfa rations. The 
superiority of alfalfa over clover appears 
to lie in the greater tonnage which can be 
produced per acre and its appetizing effect 
rather than on its high protein content. 

At the Purdue station a comparison was 
made between alfalfa hay and soy 
hay. In addition, ground corn and one of 
three high protein concentrates cotton- 
seed meal, linseed meal, and gluten feed 
were fed. The average daily milk produc- 
tion during each of the six periods was 
19.6 pounds for cows receiving alfalfa hay, 
and 18.4 pounds for cows receiving soy- 
bean hay. It was concluded that little if 
any variation in the amount of milk pro- 
duced can be attributed to the type of 
protein concentrates used. 

In a trial at the Wisconsin station it was 
found that while a ration composed of 
clover hay, corn silage, and cereal grain 
mixtures of corn, barley or oats alone or a 
mixture of the three could not furnish high 
producing dairy cows with sufficient pro- 
tein of high quality to maintain large milk 
production, alfalfa hay, corn silage and 
similar grain mixtures were able to main- 
tain high producing cows for sixteen 
weeks. 

In order to verify these results, two 
practical feeding trials were conducted. 
Both groups of cows were fed the same 
amount of alfalfa hay and corn silage. In 
addition, one lot received a home-grown 
concentrate mixture consisting of equal 
parts of corn and oats. The other lot of 
cows received a grain mixture which con- 
sisted of corn, oats, linseed meal, and 
cottonseed meal. Altho the nutritive 
ration varied from 1:5.9 to 1:7.1 between 
the two rations, the average daily milk 
flow was similar. From these trials it is 
concluded that fall freshening cows will 
maintain normal flows of milk during the 
winter feeding period on a home-grown 
ration, provided alfalfa hay is fed liberally 
to maintain the nitrogen supply.—C. W. 


r., Mo. 


NEW IDEA FOR TESTING 

Thayer county, Nebraska, farmers be- 
came interested in having their cows tested 
for butterfat production last year but 
found the cow population too scattered 
to organize a regular testing association. 
_ Instead, a testing project was started 
last January. Farmers interested keep 
daily reeords of milk production and once 
a month send a composite sample of milk 
to the county agent for testing. A close 
estimate of the amount of feed used is 
also sent and after tests have been 
made of the milk sample, the month’s 
vork is figured up and recorded. Each 
taemer is thus able to obtain a fairly ac- 
irate record of what his cows are doing. 
County agent L. C. Christie states that 
esults so far have been very satisfactory. 


Operating a Home Heating Plant, 
armers’ bulletin 1194, United States 
Ty Partment of agriculture, Washington, 
. St 
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Try one 
Kelly Commercial Cord 
on your Car or truck 


So far as we know, there never has been built 
another pneumatic tire with the wearing qualities of 
the Kelly Commercial Cord. 


First developed to meet the need for a dependable 
truck tire, it gave such amazing service that people 
who were using it demanded it in passenger sizes, too. 


It is now made in sizes from 30 x 34 to 40 x 8 and 
in every size you will find the extra strong sidewalls, 
the tough, massive tread and the reinforced 
shoulders that have placed the Commercial Cord in 
a class by itself. 


Whether your driving is done over good roads 
or bad, if you want a sturdy, rugged tire that will 
outwear any tire you have ever used, try one Kelly 
Commercial Cord on our recommendation. 


Kelly-Springfield Tire Co. 


250 West 57th St. New York 
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R. AND MRS. EDWARD H. LINSCHEID were 
married in 1919, and immediately took up their abode on 
1 rented eighty in Reno county, Kansas. The region 
always has been noted for the wheat produced by its farms, and 
ed that the Linscheids think a little about wheat 
upon the sea of matrimony. To be more precise 
about the matter, they started on wheat heaviest in the begin- 
ning; but it did not take very long for good business judgment 
to tell Ed and his wife that they would better not put all their 
eggs in the wheat basket, if they wanted to continue farming. 
Che chicken part of their program had its beginning in a 
accidental way. A neighbor family wanted to go to 
California or some other place the first winter after Ed and Mrs. 
Ed were married, and the Linscheids were given the doubtful 
privilege of keeping the neighbor’s mixed flock of chickens until 
the return of their owners. They were to have the produce of 
the flock as payment for feed and care. 
Probably the newlyweds had nothing much to occupy their 
But that makes hess difference now 'than the fact that by 


prudence dicta 
as thev set out 


sort of 


time 
fairly careful handling of that mixed and mongrel flock, they 
made a neat profit. That 


fact is mighty mmportant be- 





September, 1924 


A RENTER’S CHICKEN SUCCESS 


He Is Not Worried About the Price of Wheat 


By C. A. LOVELL 


For the 1923-24 crop of wheat they have out about seveny- 
five acres, all looking good. The remaining twenty-five a 
of tilled land will be used for growing feed for the chickens 
cows, this feed consisting of kafir, corn, and oats, principa 
Of course, they feed their own wheat, too, except on those ox 
sions when its quality is exceptionally good and it is better poli: 
to sell their own crop and buy other wheat that costs less. 

In 1923 the Linscheids hatched about 1,500 chicks. Part 
these, however, were hatched for other parties. 

The chicken house which was on the place was an old, 1 
shackle affair, too small for anything but a handful of bi: 
with cracks and crevices on every side. A good enough exan 
of the old-time “‘henhouse,”’ but not good for much else. 

On this account they had to build an up-to-date struct 
after that first winter. It is not a flashy house, but it is 
built, tight, properly ventilated and lighted. A good way 
describe it is to say it is made according to plans appro\ 
by all real poultry raisers, but not according to the vision 
some enthusiast with more money than brains. 

Electric lights are used on the hens in winter, they being 





cause it gave the Linschetds 
use of poultryitis. 

The second year Ed and 
his started a flock of 
purebred, single comb white 
leghorns, with a few white 
wyandottes. Now they have 
leghorns exclusively, with the 
single exception of one wy 
dotte hen that is kept solely 


ber LUSE she IS & pe t 


wit 


an- 





turned on at 4a.m. Iw 
interested in the automat 
arrangement for switchi 


on the lights. No getting up 
the cold, gray dawn for t! 
purpose on this farm, for t 
switch is closed by the m« 
positive device I ever sa\ 
It depends for its effica 
on the fact that when acertain 
type of alarm clock ‘‘gocs 
off, ’the.alarm winding k: 
at the back of the case turns 
around. First, the switch 
itself was put into the wirir 
circuit at a point near 
ceiling of one of the rooms 
the residence. It is a single- 








Perhaps the best way to 
give an idea of their success 
with chickens is to tell what 
they did in December, 1923 
and January, 1924—Decem- 
ber especially. 
Thev are working under Mrs. Ed Linscheid with a sam ple 
the flock certification project 
of the Kansas agricultural college, the major and initial require- 
ment of which is that a flockowner must keep exact and accu- 


rate records of production, feed costs and other items entering 


into the poultry business for a full year, making monthly reports 
to the college. If he toes the mark satisfactorily for a year, an 
expert is sent to inspect his flock, and if everything comes up to 


the required standard, the owner gets a certificate which proves 
wonderfully helpful in selling hatching eggs and breeding stock. 

The day I visited the Linscheid farm they received from the 
college a mimeographed resume of the reports submitted for 
December by all flockowners in the certification project. 

The report showed that the Linscheid flock was second in the 
entire both in point of total eggs produced and in point 
of net profit realized during the Christmas month. They had 
4,988 eggs and made a net profit of $125.21 with 478 hens. 

In January, the Linscheid flock did considerably better in egg 
production, also in net profit, altho the number of hens had 
been cut from 478 to 450. That month the figures were 6,081 
eggs and $147.51 net profit. 

Karly in February more of the hens were removed from the 
flock and sold, leaving twenty-five. At 4p. m. on the day of my 
visit, Mrs. Linscheid had gathered 230 eggs and we saw several 
in the nests as we made our trip about the place. During the 
month the hens produced a total of 6,340 eggs at a net profit of 
$140.87 

As stated above, the 
Later they rented about sixty more, 


state 


Linscheids started with eighty acres. 
and of the total of 140 acres 


about 100 is in cultivation and the remainder in pasture. 








Ed Linscheid with the flock 





pole knife switch, so plac 
that when the handle 
pulled downward the co: 
tact is established and the lights are ‘‘on.”’ 

A long string was tied to the switch handle; and at the other 
end of the string is an old bolt nut, heavy enough to cause the 
switch to close. About midway of the string’s length a short 
bolt was inserted and tied fast. Then a small block was nailed 
to the wall directly under the switch. 

When the alarm clock is placed upon a shelf near the block 
the bolt which is inserted in the string reaches from block to 
clock, being placed with one end resting on the block, the other 
on the alarm winding key. The nut used as a weight is thus 
left to hang free, suspended from the bolt, with the switch open 

When the clock arrives at 4a. m. and starts the alarm to work- 
ing, the winding key begins to turn. It quickly twists itself 
from beneath the bolt; the bolt drops; and the weight, being 
no longer supported, plunges downward under the urge of 
gravity and closes the switch. 

If the Linscheids fail to hear the alarm, they know nothing 
about the matter. But the hens know—they are brought out 
of their sleep by the sudden onset of artificial daylight and 
immediately they get busy and attack the feed that was spread 
in the litter the night before. 

It is the ultimate intention of Ed and his wife to go into 
dairying. In fact, that is part of their farm business program 

But, as Ed says, “You can’t do everything at once.’”’ Gradu- 
ally the »y will add to the herd, and then it will be a chicken and 
dairy business combined, with the tilled land being used for 
growing feed. The use to which the sixty acres of pasture will 
be put is obvious. (Continued on page 69 
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of her hens’ 








The poultry house they are using now 
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Through basic economies Goodrich 
offers you a greater Tire Value—in 
fact, the greatest in fifty-four years of 
manufacturing experience. 

Goodrich distribution has been 
made more scientific—manufacturing 
methods have been improved—pro- 
duction and merchandising have been 
more finely organized. These achieve- 
ments initiated by a sound and ca- 
pable management have all worked 
for the greater good of the motor car 


owner. 





You pay less today for Goodrich Qual- 
ity ... You get more service for fewer 
dollars... You get a Goodrich Tire 
fitted to your individual transportation 
needs—any type from small-sized 
fabrics to easy-riding, comfortable 
Balloon Cords. 7 

Ask your Goodrich dealer about 
the new Goodrich values—see how 
much Goodrich economic accomplish- 
ments now contribute to lower motor- 
ing costs for you. 


A Tire for every Transportation need * ** GOODRICH BALLOON CORDS * + + SILVERTOWN 

CORDS - » COMMANDER CORDS «+ “55” FABRIC - * TAXICORDS »* HEAVY DUTY 

CORDS + * SEMI-PNEUMATICS + - DE LUXE CUSHION—TRACTOR TYPE « *» DE LUXE 
CUSHIONS - INDUSTRIAL TRUCK. TIRES 


THE B. F. GOODRICH RUBBER COMPANY, Akron, Ohio 
In Canada: The B, F, Goodrich Rubber Company, Limited, Toronto 


drich Tires 


“Best in the Long Run” 
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Greater Goodrich Value 
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New Life for 
Light Plants 


Replace your worn battery with a Unrversat. 
There's one to fit every make of plant— Delco, 


Alamo, Genco, Lalley, etc. 


allowance for your old battery. 








Sealed Glass Cell 
Unrversat™ Nu-Seal’’cells 
come to you Sully charged. 
Nothing to do but hook up 
it'seasy and they are ready 
for a long life of work. 


No Cleaning, Ever 

Ample space below the plates holds ali the sedi- 
ment till battery is worn out, 

There'sa Universar Battery made for every job | 
requiring a storage battery — Automobiles, Trac- 
tors, Radio, Farm Light and Power Plants. 

They have proven their dependability in over 20 
years of service. Untversat Hard Platesisonly one 
reason for their remarkably long, trouble-free life. 


A Rechargeable 
“BR? Battery 


A new Unsrversat “B” Battery for Radio! Now 
you can be assured of constant clear reception, 
steady voltage, a stronger, more even flow of cur- 
rent. No losing of stations—no fading reception. 
A full line of A" Radio Batteries also. Write for 


catalogs. 
FREE BOOKS 


on Radio on Farm Light 
Write today for your An interesting book, 
copy of our 16-page __ telling how to get best 
instruction booklet on results from your farm 
care of A" and “B” light batteries. Every 
Radio Batteries. The farm light plant owner 
only book of its kind needs it. It's free. Just 

ever published. ask for it! (733] 


UNIVERSAL BATTERY CO. 
3432 So. La Salle St., Chicago, Il. 


Use Your Ford! 


—GRIND YOUR FEED 
s—FILL YOUR SILO 
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Why Buy -" Engine When the 


WORK-A-FORD 


can be used with your Ford for all belt work? Your 
Ford has a powerfulengine, It will outlast the car 
and you might as well use it and save your money. 
Only the engine works. No wear on Gree or trans- 


issi ust grive up_and hook on in 3 minutes. 
Friction” Chitch ley. Governor gives perfect control. 
Write for free LL ul = and 10-day trial offer 


We make a generous | 








WORK -A-FORD CO., 1018 Hearst Bidg., Chicago 


EASY TO SELL GROCERIES 


omobile oils, Roofing, to consumers 











E. ~ No eapital of experience necessary 
Steady profitable work Com ms advanced 
Satisfaction guaranteed 52 years in ‘busiace Write 
for full particulars.Loverin & Browne Co., Whole- 


sale Grocers, 1766 S. State St., Chicago, III. 








Ww rthits welent | 
GOL GL) okt HARvester yor eves 
eand kaffir in re 


farmer raising rn, can 
Only $26 with bundle tying atts hment. Testimonials from pleased 
customers -. ot state, FREE catalog showing pictures of 
Harvester ockss mrc. &. F. CORP., SALI KAN. 





You should read Successful Farming adver- 
tisements before buying farm merchandise. 
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A JOB THAT IS NEVER FINISHED 


I have never believed that there was 
such a thing as a proper time to cull a 
flock. Our culling begins as soon as the 
chicks show signs of development. Those 
that are stunted, half-naked, or show 
other signs of weakness are marked either 
for slaughter or the market. 

A general culling of the laying stock 
should be done in the fall, but any hen 
should be put in the fattening pan when- 
ever she shows evidence of having ceased 
to be a profitable producer. We take 
particular pains to watch the hens for 
yellow beaks and shanks. When a hen is 
producing, she is using the yellow pigment 
for egg production and her legs and beak 
are not yellow. You may be sure that fat 
hens that set on the roost most of the time 
are better for soup than for anything el8e. 

In most flocks, some of the hens will 
begin to molt ust as soon as hot weather 
commences. Pree should go in the fat- 
tening pen. Some people cull out the 
broody hens. As a general rule, I do not 
approve of this. The fact that the hen is 
| broody is usually proof sufficient that she 
| has been product ing heavily. We put 
them in a slat-bottomed coop set on posts 
a couple of feet off the gound for two or 
three days, with plenty of feed and water, 
and this usually breaks them up. But 
there are occasionally obstinate cases 
where it seems impossible to break up a 
hen. If this is the case, they should be 
marketed. 

Never sell fowls in a thin condition. We 
always keep a fattening pen, where the 
culls are kept until they are in good condi- 
tion for marketing. Here they are fed 
the regular mash, fresh Laie plenty of 
corn and buttermilk.—N. P. 





MINNESOTA. LAYING RATION 

For a general laying ration the following 
materials are used at the University of 
Minnesota poultry farm. For mash feed 
equal parts of bran, cornmeal, middlifigs, 
ground oats, meatscraps and about one 
percent of salt. The scratch feed consists 
of corn, 20 pounds; clipped oats, 10 
pounds; barley, 10 pounds; and wheat, 
10 pounds, if available at the right price. 

The mash is before the hens at all 
times while the scratch feed is fed three 
times a day with the heaviest feed in the 
evening. Cabbage and sprouted oats are 
used for green feed. In case one is not 
equipped to handle sprouted oats care- 
fully, germinated oats are recommended 
by the poultrymen on this farm. Poison- 
ous molds do not have an opportunity to 
develop to a serious extent when oats are 
only germinated when fed. 

Their best leghorn records have been 
made from pullets hatched May Ist, that 
start laying in November. 





POULTRY HOUSE VENTILATOR 


Having had trouble with drafts and 
| dampness in my chicken house, I finally 
arranged my windows like this "and they 
work perfectly. I hinged the half-sash 
at the bottom and then tacked a piece of 
canvas to the sides of the window and to 
the wall, allowing them to open about six 
inches at the top. When the windows are 
closed, the building gets plenty of sun, 
and when open it gets plenty of sun and 
also fresh air. 

| The slope of the window spreads the 
jair up to the ceiling without the draft 
striking the chickens. On cold nights 
| I hang a curtain over the openings above 
| the windows, or if very cold, I close the 
| windows and hook them. Since using 
| this ventilator I have had no trouble with 
frozen combs or roupy chickens.—R. B., 


| Kans. 
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© FEED 
Your Hens For 
<= Wisdda-h\e/ 


EGG 











guarantee. 
8. B BABSON, U. 8. Mar. 
2843 W.* 9th $t., Dept. 95-16 


TIRES WITH 500 NAIL 
HOLES LEAK NO AIR 


A new puncture-proof inner tube has been invented 
by a Mr. M. E. Milburn of Chicago. In actual test 
it was punctured 500 times without the loss of air. 
This wonderful new tube increases mileage from 
10,000 to 12,000 miles and climinates changing tires. 
It costs no more than the ordinary tube. Mr. Mil. 
burn wants them introduced everywhere and is mak- 
ing a special offer to agents. Write Sules Manager, 
H. K. Hansen, 336 West 47th St., Chicago. 


Half Your Hens Don’t Pay 


How to Tell Good Layers From Poor 
Is plainly told (O. K.’d by U.S. and state colleges) 

in our illustrated book, 50 cents, so you can market 

poor layers, cut feed costs, often double eo Address 
POULTR ERALD, Dept. B, ST. MINNESOTA 


CHICKS 6c UP 


Quality Chicks, Postpaid, 100 Leghorns, Anconas, Large 
Asstd $3; Rocks, Reds, $9; Orpingtons, 'W yandottes, $10; 
Lt. Brah mas $15; Asstd $6. Free 64 page cat. gives quan- 
tity price. Missour! Poultry Ferms, Columbia, Mo. 


Purebred. All kinds. No gum. 
Quick service. Catalog Free. 
Colonial Secten te Ferms a 
Boazwe, Windsor, Me. 
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HOW I KILL MITES 


I have used two methods of clearing 
my chicken houses of this troublesome 


pest. Either is a sure remedy and will be 
certain to prove satisfactory. One sum- 
mer when the house was literally overrun 
with the pest, I having a tub of crude oil 
at hand, took an old rag and dipping it 
into the oil mopped all roost poles, drop- 
pings boards and outside of nest boxes, 
rubbing in well so that no part was left 
ee 

Mites cannot live in oily surroundings 
and where plenty of any sort of crude oil 
is available this is a cheap, safe and sure 
way of eradicating them. Of course, care 
must be taken to keep the oil out of the 
nest boxes as it would prove detrimental to 
hatching eggs. I find wood ashes, placed 
in the bottom of nest boxes, a good pre- 
ventive of mites; also kerosene poured 
down corners of boxes is good, or any of 
the common coal tar dips will drive them 
away. 

Last summer the mites tried to take 
charge of my open shed chicken house and 
not having any oil at hand, I used wood 
ashes from the stove. They were taken 
out about every other day and, using a 
small shovel, were thrown all about the 
interior of the building, including the 
roof and roosting poles. The dry ashes, 
being very fine and thrown with quite a 
bit of force, penetrated every crack and 
crevice. In less than a week not a single 
mite could be found. 

[ have used this remedy on several occa- 
sions and it never fails to rout the pests; 
and, repeated at intervals, will keep them 
away permanently, as will also the use of 
the crude oil. Persons living within reaeh 
of filling stations may procure discarded 
oil free of charge, which answers the pur- 
pose perfectly.—L. R. Y., Okla. 


WHEN MALE BIRDS MOLT 


Owing to the fact that the molting 
period of hens is used in culling, the ques- 
tion is sometimes asked if the alien 
period of males has any relation to their 
ability to produce heavy-laying pullets. 
I cannot find that the molting time of the 
males is of great importance. After the 
reeding season, most of the cockerels are 
usually sold for meat. Only a few of the 
best are retained to be used for breeders 
the next year. 

Of these males which are retained there 


h never seemed to be a great variation 

in their molting time. There does not 

seem to be any early molters or real late 

I iters The cockerels seem to molt more 

than the hens and the change of 

ers seems to occur in the early 
I 

e value of the molting test in hens is 

due to the fact that we want a long laying 


d. Early molting hens sometimes 

nge their feathers and return to laying 

e fall when eggs are high. Very late 
I ing hens keep up egg production until 
in the fall when prices are high and 
lly make a rapid change of feathers 
1 the molting starts. I find the early 
molters are quite likely to lose out on 
ul egg production and do not return 

ying condition until after January 


[t would seem that late molting 
rels bred to late molting hens would 
to produce late molting offspring. 
| cannot find it has any practical 
v so far as my cockerels are concerned. 
best and most vigorous from high 
g hens are saved without regard to 

r molting date-—R. G. K., Mich. 


M — Pees, farmers’ bulletin 1378, 
-ulted States department of agriculture, 
VY as hington, D, C, 
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You Get All the Life 
Out of This Battery 


The illustration above was made from a 
photograph taken in a Willard Service 
Station. 

It shows a CHARGED BONE-DRY 
WILLARD BATTERY about to begin its 
life. 

The battery has been sold. In a few min- 
utes it will be in the owner’s car and he will 
be on his way. 

The Willard Service man is filling the 
cells with acid solution. As he fills the last 
cell the pointer rises, showing the battery is 
now ready to start his car. 

Why do Willard Service Stations keep 
the acid out of this battery until it is sold to 
the car owner? 

Because the life of a battery starts when 
acid is put into it. 

Willard Service Stations keep the acid out 
until the owner can use the life. Conse- 
quently he gets a// the life. 








WILLARD STORAGE BATTERY COMPANY 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 
In Canada, Willard Storage Battery Co. of Canada, Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 





Willard Farm Lighting Batteries, also, are 
now being shipped Charged Bone-Dry. 


Willar 











65 


and 


you'll see this battery begin 
its life. No other automo- 










CAIMATIVASLE 


Corrug ated Steel 


RO 3 ING! 





—as Follows 


F tt charges prepaid in ful! on 
all orders of roofing from tiis advertise- 
rices shown to Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, Wiscon- 
1igan, Minnesota, Missouri, Iowa, New; York 






ment at 
sin, M 
and Pennsylvania. If yourstate is not included, pro peor- 
tionate differences in freight charges will be allowed. 


ORDEP FROM THIS LIST! 


GALY. aD Iz E D sheets suitable for roofing or siding, free from 
2 trimmed, recorrugated a: given a coat of Red 


$375 












Pai * free of 
No. CC-INt -OV + RH AULED" G4LVAntseD > ene 
Corrugated sheete—per square of 100 equare 


Painted Roofing and Siding 


Mo. CC-N2—Standard weight overhauled painted 24-inch Cor 
rugated sheete—suitable for siding—per square of 100 $235 


OQUATS FOSS... ccccccecsecccccececesccosssesesccese 
No. cc-"3— 


Medium weight ovestoated painted 2i-inch Cor 
; roofing or better siding—per square 85 


Red and Gray Slate Coated Roll Roofing 
No. co-me- NEW —~ Co. © gr ms = J ne 108 square 
am gomar te  § yy ° 2 is $200 


Ne, CC-1G—New Heavy Smooth and Surfaced Roofii 
and durable—easily taken care of —Adapted to every, 65 
roofing need. Complete with nails and cement—per roll 185 


HARRIS BROTHERS CO. 


35th and tron Streets, CHICAGO 


MAIL THIS COUPON NOW! 





| HARRIS SnoreEns Cee Chicago, Ul. 
. Fill out coupon Le my oe ae | os send you our . 
! estimate of cost for your build I 
i i 
D BEARER, . cecccncgscdeseapeces coceccccecesessnanes 1 
! ' 
iA GRIER. 6.200 cardsben chime stevetecncebthonctees 
ll Ee ee ee ee 
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EASILY CLEANED NESTS 

HENS nests, as a general rule, are very 

hard toclean andare frequently allowed 

to go dirty. In the course of time the nests 

become so foul that the hens are reluctant 

to enter them. A nest in this condition 

also an excellent harbor for lice and 
mites. 

However, if the front board of the nest 

is made removable as shown in the sketch, 


Wid 
A 
53 
A 


the next is easily cleaned and disinfected 
at regular intervals. Strap iron clips 
are made and attached to the framework 
of the nests as shown so that the front 
board ean be quickly removed by simply 
lifting it out as indicated. The nests can 
then be-easily scraped out and sprayed. 
The board is then replaced and new straw 
put in. The iron clips are made of old 
buggy tires or something similar and at- 
tached with screws or wire nails.—H. J., 
il 


SELECT BREEDING STOCK NOW 


Don’t forget, when doing your fall cull- 
ing, to select the birds for next year’s 
breeding pen. At this season the marks 
and characteristics of the good layer or 
general utility birds are more noticeable 


1S 





A WONDERFUL INVENTION 


Two-Speed Axle for Light Cars 


and Trucks Revolutionary. 





Nearly 100,000 owners of light cars and 
TWO-PURPOSE 
the Ruckstell 
an invention that combines POWER 
and gives a new 


trucks are getting 
PERPORMANCE with 
Axle, 
and SPEED in ONE 


thrill to motor car ownership. 


Ask any Dealer in light cars about this 


remarkable device, or write Ruckstell 
Sales & Mfg. 
York City, Kansas City, Mo., or San 
Francisco, Cal. 
sent at once. Increases power 55% 
Climbs practically all hills on 


goes through any roads. 


UCKSTELL 


to 60° 


Makes a Car or Truck TWO-in-ONE! 


CUP ELEVATOR. 


THOUSANDS IN USE 

The cross driveway Meyer elevates corn, oats, 
wheat, ete., any height 50 bushels, 3 to > minutes. 
No short curves, no friction. Roller 
chain or maileable pintie chain, 
Runs Easiest--Lasts Longest. 
Shells less corn, no waste. 
Set in Your Crib Before 
You Pay. 
THE MEYER MFG. CO. 
Box 1460 Morton, Ill. 















Co., Dept. 35-A at New 
Full partic ul: irs will be | 


“high”: | 
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than at any other season. If you do 
not keep the breeders in a separate pen 
during the winter months, the fowls that 
show by their type and vigor that they are 
good producers should be banded in such 
a way that they may be picked out for 
next year’s breeding pen. 

It is wise to use the mature hens—pref- 
erably two-year-olds—for breeding pur- 
poses, and force the pullets for the heavy 
winter egg production. Their eggs will be 
more fertile their second year and the 
chicks hatched from them will have more 
vitality. 

If you are going to introduce new blood 
into your flock next year by getting new 
cockerels, it will be a good plan to get 
them in the early fall. There # more than 
| one reason for t ¥ If you get them now 
you get the pick of the flock, while you 
may get inferior birds by waiting till later 
in the season. It is also a good plan to 
have the males at home in their new quar- 
ters several weeks before you begin saving 
eggs for hatching. If you get the roosters 
from a distance, their combs may be in- 
jured by freezing if they are ordered late 
N. P. 


in the season.—) 


GIVE HENS SCRATCHING ROOM 

James Nichols, of Cass county, Iowa, 
| had a nice, large flock of hens last fall, 
but the old henhouse on his rented farm 
was entirely too small to provide suffi- 
cient space for scratching. This meant 
that he must either sell part of his flock 
or give it larger quarters. 

He solved the problem by building a 
lean-to on the henhouse out of odds and 
ends of old lumber lying about the farm- 
yard. An opening was cut into the hen- 
10use and, with plenty of litter, the hens 
were kept scratching busily and happily all 
winter. 

Nichols was careful about the building 
of the lean-to. It was very simply con- 
structed, but he saw to it that there would 
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be no danger from drafts. He know 

a draft will do to a laying her. H: 
not fear, tho, that his hens will suffe: 
cold. A large part of the front of hi 
house was covered with nothing bu‘ 
lap all winter and there was not a f: | 
comb in his flock. 

By adding a simply constructed a: 
expensive addition to the house so t! : 
hens might have plenty of roo: r 
scratching and exercising, Nichols got vgs 
from his flock all winter. Here’s on 
in which he helps his hens shell ou 
eggs: Each evening, all year round, | 
a pail of bran to soak in sour milk 
hens are given this moist mash each 1 
ing in addition to their other feed. 
mash is warmed in winter.—W. C 
Iowa. 


VENTILATING DAMP HENHOUSE 


Dampness and winter eggs cannot en- 
dure in the same henhouse. A suggestion 
that may be adapted to draw the mois' tire 
off from damp henhouses, may be sen 
in the laying house of Allen G. Cum: 
of Calhoun county, Michigan. 
mings had a 12x30 house that was fo: 
and eternally damp. Winter egg pr: 
tion was practically out of the ques! 
The hens would just nicely hit a cd 
stride during the fall when the weather 


TRBES 


M, 


— 


would get damp, then roup and similar 
disorders would curb production. 
Taking the moisture out of the house 


was effected by easily-installed and c! 
ventilators. A four-inch eave spout pipe, 
extended eighteen inches above the rof, 
ran vertically down into the house di- 
rectly in front of the droppings boars, 
to within eight inches of the floor. It was 
summer when I saw this and the windows 
were all open but one had only to hold | 
hand near the lower opening of the pipe 
to know that the air was circulating thru 
it. There were two of these ventilators 
in a 12x30 house and Cummings stated 
that they carried off the moisture in the 
house which had, prevfous to their in- 
stallation, exercised such a dampening 
— on profits from the flock.—l. J. M. 
nd. 


77 


WATER BENCHES FOR HENS 


For some unknown reason. a flock of 
chickens seems to glorify in dirtying the 





drinking water. Te counteract this bother 
I built a couple of water benches in our 
chicken houses. 

The benches were a yard long, six inches , 
deep, and six inches wide. They were 
made of tin, soldered at all joints, incased 
with boards and placed upon legs eighteen 
inches from the floor. The roosts «re 


ad Laths 
csiaiedaih Ieamil tees 








simply laths nailed to cross-pieces placed 
about three inches from the top of the 
trough. Put the legs on at an angle greatcr 
than ninety degrees to keep the bench from 
tipping over.—A. C. W. 


Crops grown and fed to bugs are gone 
forever. Better feed the bugs poison—it's 
cheaper than crops, 
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You know 
it pays ‘to paint 

O ONE knows better than the farmer that the sun and weather 
g are at work day in and day out destroying farm property. No 
’ one knows better that poor paint does not pay—that it wears off 
quickly—that the sun blisters it—the wood underneath rots, and 

a repair bill or a new barn or shed is the result. 
It pays to paint. It pays to paint with good paint. It pays to 

paint with Sun-Proof Paint. 

Sun-Proof withstands the assaults of sun and weather because 
it is elastic. It stretches and contracts with hot and cold weather. 

No moisture can penetrate that pore-proof coat. 
And Sun-Proof is economical. It covers an unusually large 

surface per gallon and the coat wears and wears. 
Sun-Proof Paint is a “Pittsburgh Proof Product” made by the 
manufacturers of Velumina, the wall paint you can wash, Pitcairn 
Waterspar Varnish and many other famous products. Whatever 
you may need in the way of paint, varnish or glass products the 
4 Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. manufactures a product that will fill 
your requirements exactly. For sale by quality dealers every- 


where. A good brush is as important as good paint. 


PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS CO. 


; GLAS ~ e Manufacturers + PAI NT 
Paint and Varnish Factories Milwaukee, Wis. - Newark,N.J. 
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PEN THE HENS EARLY 
“Fall and winter eggs that bring such 
rood prices every year are not hard to 
vet if the hens are handled right,”’ thinks 
\. L. Cleveland, Nuckolls county, Ne- 


ska. His flock of 300 hens has made 
income of 3400 a year for the 
furnishing the 
and meat. 


na net 
two seasons besides 


nily table with eggs 


It was by accident that he le arned the 
ret of early winter eggs, he says. One 
ll he decided to cull and as a result 
some sixty hens and pullets were taken 
uut of the flock as non-producers and 


penned up to fatten. The first few days 
culling Cleveland feit that his skill 
in that line of work was equal to the best, 
hens laid only about two or 
ut a day. 

Then the culls what seemed 
deliberate attempt to save their necks 
Each day the number of eggs from their 


Liter 


the sixty 
: eggs 


began 


pen increased until practically every hen 
vas laying. The remainder of the flock 
hat had withstood the culling test laid 
very few eggs and spent most of its time 

ound the corn cribs and sunny spots in 


the machine shed 
While Cleveland felt somewhat taken 
iback on his culling work, he was delighted 
to get eggs from what he had supposed 
ere his poorest hens. “But why,” he 


himself, “did the hens shut 
up to fatten, start laying while the re- 
mainder of the flock continued to rest?” 
Chen it suddenly dawned on his mind that 
the hens outdoors ate too much corn and 
then loafed in the sun. The hens he kept 
confined were obliged to eat the mash 
nd scratch feed he provided and did not 
have so much time to idle around. 

He is convinced that farm hens will not 
eat enough of the right kind of feed in the 
fall when the corn is easy to lay 
eggs. He now pens layers in October. 

fall his March arted laving 
n October 


Cleveland feeds 


kept asking 


to get, 
pullets st 


a hot mash every morn- 


ing made from bran and a commercial 
poultry feed. Charcoal and oystershell 
is always where the hens can get it. His 
faith in culling has not been lost. “It 
must be done before the hens have 


olted,”’ he “for then the difference 
between layers and loafers is easy to find.” 


says 


HOW TO MOVE PULLETS 


Pullets can be moved the quickest by 
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BIG YANK 


WORK SHIRT 


shirts! 


: 
~ Ask your dealer for 
“Big Yank” in 


your size 


RELIANCE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
212 WEST MONROE STREET 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 














ng a crate with a sliding door in the} 
li Close the colony houses at night. | 
next morning the crate can be he Id | 

1e small door of the colony house | 

ntil enough birds pass thru to fill it. Then 
rate is taken to the laying house on a 
lbarrow. The pullets can be given 


winter treatment for lice as they are 


ved individually from the crate and 


1 in the iaving house 
{ find that pullets quickly learn to| 
I » roosts that thev select for them- | 
ive So it pays to be in the house at 


and break up 
gather in the 


inadown tor a few nights 
] 


crowds of pull ts that 


corners of the house on the floor. All 
pullets that try to hide in the nests can be 
removed and tossed on the floor. They 
soon see the roosts and jump on them 
here they find they are not disturbed 
If the poultryman waits until after | 
dark and then picks up the birds on the 


floor and in the nests and places them on 


the roost, the birds do not know how they 


ret there. The next night they again seek 
the same resting place of the night before | 
d a lot of tiresome carrying of birds | 
Its When they choose a oosting | 

ce for themselves, a lot of work is 
ed and the nests will be much cleaner. 

Che poultry that is placed in new quar-| 

rs should be fastened in for about a} 
ek. This saves a repetition of the work | 
of carrying them. Pullets that are freed 
within day or two will trv and return 
to their colony houses the first might at 


roosting time unless high fences interfere, 


—R. G. K., Mich. 


Why be a RobinsonCrusoe? 


You may dwell far from the centers of ac- 
tivity or so love your abode that you hate to 
leave it. No need to. A Crosley Radio Re- 
ceiver frees you from icclationand ¢ enables you 
toenjoy music, opera, current events, sermons 
and the latest news right in your home. 


Crosley Receivers range from a one tube set 
at $14.50 to the three tube Trirdyn with four 
aad five tube efficiency at $65. 


For Sale By Good Dealers Everywhere 
Write For Complete Catalog 





TheCrosley RadioCorporation 47/77) }) 
Powel Crosley, Jr., 
937 Alfred St. 


President / Fl Lf 
Cincinnati, O. 


CROSLEY. 
Better -Cost Less 
Radio Products 






Three tube Crosley 52 
Price, without accessories, $30.00 
A regenerative set licensed under Armstrong 
U. 8. Patent 1,113,149 consisting of regenera- 
tive detector and two stages of Audig fre- 


quency amplification. Gives loud speaker 
volume on distant stations under practically 


all conditions. 








| Crosley owns and operates broadcasting station WLW, 








ains our 


Take advantage of the many ba 
’s issue, 


advertisers are offering in this mon’ 


|ROLLS ROYCE” 


RADIO TUBES 


Like their name, significant of 
quality. Durable and powerful 
Bring in distance with a maxi 
mum of volume and clearness 
Type 200.....5 volts, 1 Ampere 
Detector Tube. 
Type 201A...5 Volts, .25 Ampere 
Amplifier and Detector, | 
Type 199...3-4 Volts, .O6 Ampere §) 
Amplift 
Type 199. 
Wit 









-4 Volts, .OC Ampere Ff) 
andard Base 
Type 12.. nid Volts, .25 Ampere 
Platinum Filament. 
Amplifier and Detector. 





san Minders? $ A SO 
ALL TYPES 


Type 202, 5 Watt Transmitter $3 
ALL TUBES GUARANTEED 
oe were = Bedte tn a ee 
4 eutrod ex 
Shisees Parce a: tod Super. Heterody e Sets. 
Post C. 0. D. n Ordering Mention Type 


ROLLS ROYCE TUBE CO. 


p21 Norwood St. (Dept. S.F.) Newark, N.J. 
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ligation 
about your wonderful free sui 
AMERICAN WOOLEN MILLS COMPANY 
Dept. 3037 Established 1888 Chicago 
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A RENTER’S CHICKEN SUCCESS 
Continued from page 62 

“We figured,” said Ed, “that we could 
make more money out of chickens from 
the investment required than from any- 
thing else.’ 

(nd, while the chickens are returning 
profits, they are helping to buy more cows 
to buy more chickens to buy more cows 
and so on down the road to success and 
independence and freedom. 

Ed didn’t say the following, but I am 
going to make him say it: “And we don’t 
care a whoop about the price of wheat.” 

Ed is both a preacher and a practitioner 
of chicken lore. By that is meant that he 
is the leader of a recently organized boys’ 
and girls’ poultry club in his community, 
imparting his plans of successful chicken 
raising to the youngsters who will be the 
citizens of another few years. 

They have always hatched their own 
chicks with incubators in the past, but 
hereafter they expect to have the hatching 
done in commercial hatcheries. 

They -have had no serious marketing 
problem sofar. Part of the time the home 
town has taken all their egg output at 
satisfactory prices, but lately they have 
taken to shipping the produce by express 
to Tueson, Arizona, thereby realizing 
enough to give them about double the 
price they could have obtained locally 
even after paying the cost of cases and 
express charges. 

I think it will be evident, almost with- 
out my setting it down, that the eggs 
which go to Arizona are only the ver 
choicest, the whole quantity being pars 
ly graded as to size, shape and cleanliness 
before casing. They could not get the 
higher price, and could not hope to retain 
their market, by doing otherwise. 

“We believe that feed is the only thing 
that will make eggs,” said Mrs. Linscheid. 
“No panaceas; no dope. Just feed and 
water. I might say, also, that we stress 
the water very heavily, watching it closely 
to keep the fountains well filled with fresh, 
clean liquid. Of course, we follow ap- 
proved practices in keeping a laying mash 
before the hens at all times, and in using 
balanced rations thruout. We seldom 
have to buy feed away from home, except 
when it comes to meatscraps, oystershell, 
and similar special items.” 

It is worthy of mention at this point 
that the use of home-grown feed does not 
ffect the profits shown on the certifica- 
tion reports. Home feed is valued and 
charged against the birds, just as store- 
bought feed. That is one thing the college 
requires, so when Ed reported more than 
$140 profit from his 450 hens in January, 
it meant $140 net’ profit without any ‘“‘ifs”’ 
“ands” or “buts.” 


ASPHALT HENHOUSE FLOOR 
Dampness caused by the rise of capil- 
ry water has been a detriment in many 
ement floor poultry houses. In the build- 
s which house the Michigan egg-laying 
ntest a thin layer of asphalt has been 
ed over the cement to keep down the 
ture. The asphalt paint is spread 
le it is cold and allowed to harden 
three days before placing any litter in 
the house 
The use of the asphalt paint gives a 
oth surface to the cement floor. When 
house is cleaned and sprayed, it is 
easier to remove all the dust and dirt 
| wash the floor with disinfectant than 
the case with the cement floor. This 
thod of keeping down the soil moisture 
ms less expensive than placing roofing 
per over the first layer of cement and 
ng the seams with tar and then pl@- 
the final layer of the stone floor over the 
ing paper. 
\ll concrete floors should be built up at 
t six inches above the outside soil. On 
ny farms the fill can be made with field 
ne and then leveled with sand or cinders 
before placing on the concrete and the 
alt paint.—R. G. K., Mich. 
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Easy starting—perfect firing—smooth run- 
ing—volumes of power! That's what you get 
with a Bosch High Tension Magneto on 
your Fordson. It is a big, rugged ignition 
system that makes starting easy—even in cold 
weather—and prevents all ignition troubles. 


It has no coils to adjust, or timer to “fuss with”. 
It is waterproof, dust proof and absolutely 
dependable. The Bosch Throttle Governor 
saves gas and oil, prevents racing and stalling, 
cuts repairs to a minimum. It pays for itself in a 
season. Write for descriptive booklet and prices. 





You need these other Bosch necessities 


SPARK PLUG 
Gas tight, sure 
firing, long lived. 
Get thegenuine— 


it’s red and has 
Bosch trademark 


AMERICAN BOSCH MAGNETO CORPORATION 
Main Office and Works: Springfield, Mass. 






Ignition 
Insures easy | 
starts, smooth /)/ 


running and hw 
more power. e4 





A new scientific de- 
vice that controls car 
springs perfectly, It's 
quiet and adjustable. 





BRANCHES: New York - Chicago - Detroit - San Francisco 


DEALERS: Certain territories present unusual opportunities 
for live, well informed dealers. Write or wire. 
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LAYS 1,000 EGGS 


By laying six eggs in seven days Mis- 


MISSOURI ANN 


uri Ann, the seven-year-old white leg- 


horn hen at the University of Missouri, 
completed her last lap on a 1,000-egg 
record This remarkable hen hatched 
March 21, 1917, began laying when 206 
d iid, and had ten eggs to her credit by 
November Ist. Her record from Novem- 
ber Ist to October 31st has been as follows: 
L918, 203; 1919, 189; 1920, 199; 1921, 138; 
1922, 114; 1923, 90; and to date for 1924, 


57: making a grand total of 1,000 eggs. 
Missour: Ann comes from a productive 
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ly and one noted for longevity. Her 
other laid 896 eggs in seven years. A| 
iece has 612 eggs to her credit in three | 
e has several 200-egg daughters | 
d one of the granddaughters produced 
247 eggs last year, while another laid 415 


‘ 


rs Sh 


two years 
Not only has Missouri Ann laid an un- 
| number of eggs, but she has pro- 
duced hatchable eggs In two seasons she 
produced eighty chicks out of ninety-one 
eggs put in the incubator. This hen has 
had no special care. During her lifetime 
been cared for by six different 
feeders and has been given the same care 
her associates have received. With this 
varied treatment has continued to 
remain much more productive than the 
average Missouri hen in spite of her age 
One of the next steps in poultry keeping 
is the production of a strain of fowls which 
will remain productive over a longer period 
of years, thus eliminating the necessity of 
replacing the flock so often. Missouri Ann 
is an excellent example of the possibilities 
in this direction.—H. L. K., Mo. 


she has 


she 





HAS NO MARKETING PROBLEM 
During the past three or four years, 
Russell Mullet of Holmes county, Ohio, 
has sold very few eggs to the local dealers 
during the hatching season. This has been 
brought about by his breaking into the 
purebred poultry game a few years ago 
Dissatisfied with mongrel stock and 
something better, he took up 
anconas. He purchased the 
very best — of chicks that could be ob- 
grew so well and the pullets 
ind laid so well, that he ordered 
more the following year, continuing to 
build up his flock of purebreds. After 
about three seasons his neighbors began 
This was not all. Three 
hatcheries are located within fifteen miles 
of his home. Two of them purchased eggs 
him, paying a premium over local 


comb 


seived 


o take notice 


from 
prices 

One of the hatcheries paid a premium of 
twenty dozen over local prices. 
The eggs were shipped by parcel post, the 
hatchery paying the postage. The other 
hatchery paid a smaller premium but had 

man on the road collecting the eggs.— 
W. E. F., Ohio. 
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“ROLLING” ON YOUR ROADS 
Continued from page 13 


excess of $1,000. This will include possibly 
70 percent of the trucks manufactured and 
means a loss ot revenue of $3,600,000 

his move by congress will doubtless 
reduce greatly the amount of money ob- 
tained by the federal government thrua 
direct tax on trucks, parts and 
tires, yet it will be large enough sO that 
the advocates of increasing federal high- | ————__§____ 
vay appropria are not worried. In 
fact, it is expected $75,000,000 or more 
will be made av _— le for matching the 


; 


state and local funds this year, 


autos, 


tions 
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FREE 


Send for Ropp's Calcu- 
lator, a valuable farm 
book FREE with 3 Square 
Deal catalog and “ cial 
Proof of Tests’* that 
shows and tells how we 
make “Galvannealed” 
wire last 2 to 3 times 
longer at no higher price 
than plain sive anized 
fence. All 3 free to land 
owners. A postal will do. 


NOTICE!! 


Square Deal Fence, fa- 
mous for wo! years, is 
now made only a oug 
patented “Galvannealed 
grosses that puts on 2 to 
times more zinc pro- 
tection and sold at no 
extra price. Always 
look forthe Red Strand. 


has been proven 
known testin; 


Seasons. Finest 








Vard's. 


You save money on Ward's 
low price. The time and labor 
cost of putting up poor fenc- 
ing is as much as if you put 
up Ward's fencing. Ward's 
fencing lasts longer 

Try Ward's fencing. Buy 










Rie Inbosatories. railroads and 
an Pane ve2 to3 times more zinc coating thanordi 
arm fence. (Copies of official tests will besent upon sequest} 


In addition to the thick outer coati 
the copper-bearing o 
longer than steel wit ont ty And, best of all, it costs not 
one cent more than ord 

Pea! iciwe costs less chen i 
many years longer it lasts. 
Square Deal “ Galvannealed"’ fence also gives you—full 
line and stay wires; the famous Square Deal Knot that ase 
fen stiff, one piece stay wires that act like 4 ae 

ence a -_ trim and make fewer 


arms are being fenced with “ 


Always look for the Red Strand—it means a farm fence thas 
will outlast any other 


KEYSTONE STEEL & WIRE CO. 
3742 INDUSTRIAL ST. 





You can find exactly the kind, height and 
ree. of guaranteed fencing you need at 

ach is as strong and durable as can be made, C4 
All are in a k for quick shipment. 


More than 40 kinds in many gauges 
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Now Square Deal Fence 
iS marked witha 


Red Strand 


That Railroads Buy! 


More “Galvannealed’’ Square Deal Fence has been sold to 
the railroads the past year 
railroads buy by test. ‘‘Galvannealed”’ 
have more zinc coating than any other farm fence. 


Railroads know that this, -bearing ‘“Galvannealed” 
Square Deal Fence tT t have 
Many years. T 


Galvannéaled 
Square Deal Fence 












than ever before—-BECAUSE— 
is Guaranteed to 








to be replaced for many, 
this new process masters rust. 






Indiana State University; nationall 
~4 ether authorities 







of zinc that prevents rust, 
wire also lasts many years 
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alvanized wire. In fact, Square 
as much when you figure how 






gauge 






ne wires that expai 





— contract ‘coptrect with the 
Galvannealed.” 






and—it costs no more. 











PEORIA, ILL. 

















all your fencing at Ward's. It 
= give satisfaction or you 
4 money back. Write 

or ree special Fencing Cir- 
It shows you our big 





cular. 


assortment of fencing. 
Address Dept. 1-K. fenains. 
Chicago Kansas City St. Paul Portland, Ore. Ft. Worth Oakiand, Cal. 


Montgomery Ward 2G 





The biggest money-saving 
fenee catalog you ever re- 
‘or it today. 
ee the money you can 
~ save—compare my 
Satay freight progels 
0 Tense. gates 


a * ete 


na to teat and boo! 











at for free form “Evidence 


4 
THE BROWN Fence + WIRE CO. Dept. 2205 Cleveland,O. 
Conception” to be signed 
and yt ag Lancaster 


PATENTS cfs Ses 


Patent Attorneys in “United States and Canada, 
427 Ouray Building.. Washington, D. C, 





ts a rod for a %-in. 
3 fice Fence, Freight 
Prepaid inl in. and [nd. 


20¢ in 2 Pre ay = only slightly 
morein other states for freight. 


Low prices barb wire. Catalog Free 
INTERLOCKING FENCE co. 
Box 135 RTON, ILLS. 
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&. 8, SUPPLY COMPANY, Bex £162 Greemvilie, Px 
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* accepted that maimtenance of roa 


The rub frequently comes in raising the 
local funds, for taxes at home are very 
much heavier than the federal tax. Speak- 
ing from the several years of experience 
of the bureau of roads in administering the 
federal funds and in studying road financ- 
ing Secretary Wallace says the states may 
raise the money to match the govern- 
ment funds by the pay-as-you-go plan, the 
bonding or deferred payment plan, or a 
combination of the two. “It is generally 

ds should 
be paid for out of current funds, but the 
choice of a plan for raising construction 
funds will depend upon the amount of 
money to be raised, the tax policy of the 
state, and the extent to which one general- 
tion should fasten indebtedness upon suc- 

ceeding generations. The backbone of a 
state’s trunk-line system should be com- 
pleted at once, the rate of construction 
depending only on the available supply of 
labor and materials.” The secretary bases 
this conclusion on the greatly increased 
use of the principal highways by automo- 
bile and motor trucks, a use so extensive 
that the people pay in their operating 
expense a sum sufficient for adequate high- 
ways whether they have them or not— 
they pay, indeed, less if they have the 
improved roads than if they do not. 

The question of how road taxes are to 
be raised is of great interest to everyone 
who pays taxes or rides on the roads. The 
American Automobile Association the first 
of this year worked out some fundamental 
principles which are worth while applying 
in your own state. If your road taxes are 
collected thru other channels than the ones 
outlined, possibly the state machinery is 
not functioning as efficiently as desirable. 
The principles enunciated are as follows: 

The state should be the sole special 
taxing agency—federal, county and muni- 
cipal governments should be excluded 
from the field. 

There should be but one form of special 
taxation of the motor vehicle. 

The total amount of special taxation 
should be limited to the sum of money 
necessary for 

(a) The administration of the state 
motor vehicle department. 

(b) The maintenance of improved high- 
ways of state-wide importance, 

The term “maintenance” and the items 
which it should include should be sharply 
defined and strictly limited in application. 

No money derived from special taxation 
of the motor vehicle should be spent for 
maintenance of highways unless such high- 
ways are located where the highway trans- 
port needs of the state require it and unless 
such highways are built of materials and 
in a manner to meet these needs and that 
such maintenance by motor vehicle fees 
shall only continue during the period of 
years in which the construction of such im- 
proved highways is under way. 

The total amount of such justified 
special taxes should be raised in a manner 
which most equitably distributes the cost 
among the various classes of vehicles and 
the units within each class. 

_All money raised by such special taxes 
should be placed in the state motor vehicle 
highway maintenance fund and to secure 
the best results spent by the sta‘e, or under 
State supervision, on the improved high- 

ys in the order of their importance and 

iccordance with their maintenance 
needs 

Irrespective of the particular form of 
Sper ial taxation any state may adopt 
whether annual registration fees based on 
horse-power, weight or similar factors, or 
motor fuel taxes, the aggregate amount of 
these special taxes upon the motor vehicle 

iny one year should not be more than is 
essary to 
\) The administration of state motor 
ehicle department. 
b) The maintenance of improved high- 
ways of state-wide importance. 
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Quick-Lite 


Thousand Uses” 
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Carry It 
Anywhere! 


You have a lot of uses every 
night for this handy Quick-Lite — 
Lantern. Carry it anywhere any time. 
in any weather. Hang it up, set it down. 
Take it wherever you need light. 
—Use it around your milking sheds. 
—Use it fer night hauling and auto touring. 
—Use it around your barn and feed lots. 
—Use it for night plowing and cultivating. 
—Use it during harvesting fer ‘‘rush’’ night 

work in field or shop. 

—Use it for all kind of repair jobs and chores. 
—Use it for fruit picking and packing. 

—Use it in your toolshed, cellar, garage, granary. 
—Use it for building jobs and road werk. 

The Quick-Lite is a regular man’s size 
helper. Gives good light and plenty of it. 
Makes it easy to do any job quicker. 
—More light than 20 old-style oil lanterns. 

Shines steadily—no glare, no flicker. 
—Lights with matches; no torch needed. 
—Won't blow out. Has wind-proof rain- 
proof bug-proof mica chimney. 

—Can’t spill fuel even if tipped over. 

—Economical: over 50 hours brilliant service 
per gallon of fuel. Cost-to-use less than 
two cents a night. 

—Solidly built of brass and steel. Good 
for a lifetime of helpful service. 


Send for Free Book 230. "onic 


Lite Lamps and Lanterns. The one nearest you will 
gladly y aren tm this wonder ful light. Clip and fill oat 

















































th below for Free Book, “The Sunshine of the Clip, 
Nig ht” Fully illustrates and describes all the different fill out I 
styles of Quick-Lites. Address 8. F. 85. andsend § 


this coupon 








The Coleman Lamp Company, iF  euthetahenen f 
Wichita, Kansas A office nearest you 

Philadelphia Chicago for Free Book, 
Toronto, Ontario v4 “The Sunshine of i 





G7 the Night. ' 


? ‘The Coleman Lamp Co. j 
Department S. F. 85 t 
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This derartment of Letters and Comments is 
for our critics, favorable and unfavorable. The 
views herein expressed by our subscribers are 
not necessarily our views. We do not ask you to 
agree with them or with us. We will publish as 
many reasonableletters as our space will permit. 





BEST GOING 

I just finished reading the last number of our 
finest paper and I cannot refrain from telling you 
how wonderful I think it is. Our family has taken 
the paper ever since I can remember and we all 
think it is the most broad-minded and up-to-date 
paper going. When one considers how democratic 
it is and how those who print it are looking for 
ways of improvement all the time, they cannot 
help but like it 

All subscribers are given the opportunity of 
asking questions on any subject and we all are 
also offered the opportunity to give our views 
pro or con on any subject by writing in “Our 
Bulletin The moral tone is always above re- 
sroach and in accord with the latest established 
facts These and many other substantial reasons 
make jit the best magazine going.—W. T. 


TEACHING CHILDREN 
Some little time ago, you printed an article 
where a writer told of the manner in which a neigh- 
bor drilled her children on lists of important ques- 


tions and answers, while they worked 
I know that I would value very highly methods 
used by other parents for home study. I have 


taught my children a great deal at home. I believe 
that often, if not always, the parent learns about 
the tastes of the child and has a better chance to 
bring out that individuality, which is so vital to 
success Many, many times when we learn of 
people whom we admire especially for something 
which they have accomplished, we learn that either 
the father or the mother did lots of home training 
und teaching. There are many boys and girls as 
good and possibly better whose efforts will not 
accomplish what they should in the world, simply 
because the parents did not know how to teac 

at home. They put in their efforts sending them 
to schools. Theoretically that is perfect but prac- 
tically it is not always so 

What do the parents of America thin k of cheat- 
ing bein Zz alle wed in the se hool- room? 

Would they rather have their children take a 
lower mark on honest work, than a high one by 
copying or other means so common to cheaters? 

Of course, it reverts back to the old problems 
of paying the best teachers what they are worth 
to hold their valuable services. 

I believe it has been said that the teacher is the 
children’s second mother I wonder how many 
minutes fathers would tolerate some teachers for 
their children’s step-mother when they will turn 
their daily care over to them for long-continued 
-Mrs. Dora B 4 


BIDS FOR POSTAL ROUTES 

I was giad to see a postal clerk's letter in the 
July bulletin. It is always well to get the other 
fellow's viewpoint. I wonder if J. W. knows that 
there are thousands of farmers who are working 
all the time and have from $20,000 to $40,000 
nvested who are not making $1,800 a year I 
think it would be a good plan to give positions in 
the postal department to the lowest responsible 
bidder, for a term of four years.~ The star route 
mail used to be carried in that way at a very small 
fraction of what rural carriers get now. The plan 
would be fair to all Salaries could not go much 
below or above the general average in that part 


periods 


of the country where the work was done. It would 
stop lobbying ‘for increase in salaries, and save 

nbers of congress from the temptation of trying 
to get votes for themselves by voting for increased 
salari« w. Cc. C.. Mo 


WHAT'S THE USE? 

I generally like your articles entitled “Your Tax 
Money Squandered” but Iam going to object to 
the one in the July number, because he blames us 
iters for the grafting done by our politicians, 


non 
In a way it is true, but how can we help it? 
W ould it do any good to give him a bigger majority? 
Or to give him half of our votes, as we probably 
would do if we all de seided to vote? Or should we 
vote for one who w not graft? I think the most 
of us are g to do that, the only trouble is to 
find the mar [, for one, am sort of mud lied as to 
whiel e is that one They all ook alike to me 
What is t se of wasting a iar’s worth of 
time ¢ te for something that on not make a 
ee ew | enee to us? We have all been 
worked up sa the country” from dreadful 
result f ti ther party’s method in the past, 
hut th rraft ent n just the same We raised 
+} tariff to help the producer and saw the price 
low We lowered the tariff to help the con- 
" er and saw tl price g ip We fixed the cur- 
re ld ha no more panies, by making 
. was good in Yurrop then we were 
giad we : hier’s cl k in the place of 
' » of a i We reelected Him, because 
“He kept us t of war’’ and me of my friends 
w ted for Hughes ymplained about it and 
It | m that 1 don’t have any kick coming 
" got what you ted for." We were 


saved from the League of Nations and got a World 
( irt and Disarmament Conference One candi- 
date made a speech here and convinced us that 
he was “Uryer 


than the other candidate, so we 
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elected him. The next day the “‘wet"’ press claimed 
a victory in Illinois, because of his election. [Is it 
any wonder we do not vote? 

We elected a famous ‘‘Trust Buster.”” He used 
to kill a few trusts every morning before breakfast 
but they seemed to thrive on it, like dandelions 
do. We fought a “war to end war’’; now the 
want us to prepare for the next war. Perhaps 
will vote this November. If the other “stay at 
homers” would only put in any kind of protest 
vote, it might encourage some of the office holders 
to do right, but they won't. Most people would 
rather vote for what they do not want and get it 
than to vote for what they want and not get it. 
They think it would be losing their vote. As long 
as they feel that way they had better stay at home 
and produce something to feed the grafters on. 

We all say hurrah for a representative because 
he gets a public building for our district or gives 
one of our people a fat job, but we want the taxes 
reduced Some think that because congress re- 
duced the Income Tax their taxes will be less next 
year. There is only one way to reduce taxes and 
that is to reduce public expenses. Sometimes you 
ean shift taxes on to some other fellow and make 
it a little easier for you until he finds it out. If you 
a it on the rich man he will charge you more 
or his goods, so “‘what's the use.”—F. i 7 


NO BUM NUMBERS 

We like your paper fine. Its only fault is, it is 
not a weekly f it were, I am sure I and many 
others would be all too glad to pay the difference. 
Have taken it for three years and not got a bum 
number yet 

I see L. L. K. in your May issue is wanting the 
country “Wild and Wet.’ He says any wide- 
awake paper can see prohibition is a failure and 
crime has followed in its path. Now just let him 
see the prison records of any state before and after 
prohibition, as were shown by you of the state of 
Massachusetts. If he is so wide-awake he'll see 
a great deal differently from what he does now. 
He says you are narrow minded for not adver- 
tising tobacco. I'm with you on that also. Nico- 
tine is stunting the minds and bodies of many 
young Americans. Keep your policy like it is and 
stand for prohibition, failure or not. Here’s to 
S. F., un-pledged, un-bossed farmers’ paper.— 
T. C., Mo. 


BLAMES PROPAGANDA 

The propagandist is abroad in the land, and 
his work is injurious to the whole country. Many 
of the daily papers are at his command and obey 
his every wish, without which he could not carry 
on his nefarious operations in looting the producer 
of wealth and oppressing the consumer of products. 
He will send out his propaganda today that an 
over-production of wheat has been made. The 
price of wheat goes down and the hopes of the pro- 
ducer go with it. No change in the price of flour. 
He buys in the grain at the lowest price, and to- 
morrow he sends out his propaganda, with the aid 
of the daily papers, that it is all a mistake about 
an over-production. There is a shortage and the 
price of wheat goes up and the price of flour goes 
with it. 

Flour in retail districts has not been lowered in 
price as much as wheat, and, therefore, the con- 
sumer’s high cost of living, as far as bread is con- 
cerned, is brought about by the propagandist and 
some of the daily papers. This same scheme is 
worked out in other ways and with other products 
and the people at large are the victims of many de- 
ceptions wherein they are robbed of their earnings 
received for hard labor. This method brings the 
wolf of want to many homes; besides it creates 
a spirit of discontent and recklessness. This is a 
land of plenty and with proper laws and a desire 
for fair dealing it would surely become the New 
Eden of the earth.—H. H 


AN OLD FRIEND 

I have taken your paper for a long time and in- 
tend to take it as long as I live, up to 100 years. 
I have read a great many farm papers in my 74 
vears of checkered life and must say yours is the 
best all-round farm paper I ever read. Why will 
men spend dollars for booze, tobacco and pool, 
without batting an eye, and are so poor they can’t 
spend 25 cents for a paper for awhole year? ‘“What 
fools_we mortals are 

When a kid, over sixty years ago, as we sat 
around the old fireplace and read Orange Judd 
farm paper, Harper's Weekly, Horace Greeley’s 
Tribune, and laughed at Josh Billing or Petroleum 
B. Nasby, little we thought that land that then 
could be bought for $1.25 an acre would sell for 
$300 an acre, and that the village of Des Moines 
would send out 850,000 papers every month to 
the best citizens of the U. 8. I spent my younger 
days in your old state, which has produced the 
best soldiers, the fattest hogs and best corn and 
the best looking women and the best farm paper 
in the Union.—S. A., Minn 


FOR LAW Vy ENFORCEMENT 
m a reader of your paper and when — say 
“Reader” I meanitin its fullest sense. I take about 
ten different papers and read them all from cover 
to cover, not all of one class or mind but all trying 
to help to bring the world back to a common-sense 
way of doing business, of living better, saner and 
cleaner lives, doing mway with graft, corruption, 
and rotten politics 
To my mind the articles on how our taxes are 
squandered should be read by every liberty-loving 
citizen and while you are only citing one county, 
99 percent of the counties of this United States 
could have a house cleaning if the citizens would 





spend a little time to make the poe in 


tions and then avail themselves of the op; 
to express their views in the bulletin or | 
forum of their papers, and then study the 
dates and what kind of a political machi: 
hind the candidate 

Agitate the recall, the power that can |} r 
in all reason and common sense be able 
That means all officials from top to bott 
the subordinates don’t do their duty, fire t} 
and for humanity's sake, stop howling for 
laws. It isn’t more laws we need, but 1 , 
abiding citizens. The man or woman who w 
his neighbor to break laws without trying t 
the law enforced is as guilty as the man wh« 
it. Disrespect for law enforcement is 99 | 
the cause for crime in this U. 8. today, so t b 
the searchlight of public opinion thru those a 8 
and the bulletin, where everyone can dis 
questions both pro and con and then let 
with understanding, not only on election d i 
365 days a year. Work, talk, act for cleaner r 
lives, better communities, better law enforce: ont 
Unless we as citizens begin the house clear y 
our votes and back up the honest officials wit r 
opinions and assist in law enforcement, w 
get nowhere; we will simply keep on goin; ' 
worse to worse, reaping what we are sowing ise 
regard for law by the majority breeds co: pt 
for all laws. Keep the good work going by ng 
us the facts.—E, G. M 





GIVES VIEWS ON SPECULATORS 


A correspondent asks, ‘Who dares question the 
producer's right to demand cost of prod ' 
prices for his products and why should |} t 


get it? And why should he be compelled t 
the arbitrary prices set by speculators who ¢ 
with them? 

Again, he says of the law of supply and de: i, 
“If there is such a law it is administered by | ig 
of trade in such a way that it is never known to 
function.’ 


Somehow I can’t see things the way h« es 
They say that there are exceptions to all general 
rules, but I have never known one to the law of 


upply and demand when de ape stated. The 
nly way that boards of trade, speculators, or any- 
body can control the price of a product is to con- 
trol the supply or demand. Speculators are terrible 
fellows. th hey get our products because they are 
willing to pay more at the time than anybody «'se 

f there were no speculators who would buy our 
products when“we are ready to sell? The average 
consumer isn’t ready to buy when we want to <e! 
No man has a right to demand cost of production 
for his product. If he can't get cost of production 
he is a fool if he persists in producing. I never heard 
of a man kicking if he got two or three times cost 
of production, nor did I ever hear of one who failed 
to demand all he could get. 

We are all gamblers. Sometimes we sell for more 
than cost of production, sometimes for less. If we 
always sold for less we wouldn't last long. We 
can't force anybody to buy our products. 

Middlemen are a necessity. One of the great 
problems of the day is how to reduce their profits 
without killing the goose that lays the golden 
egg.—H. H., Mont. 


SERMON ON OLD-FASHIONED RELIGION 

I kind of like the old-fashioned religion, the kind 
that helps when a fellow is down. Some people 
seem to all religion, they are all the time helping 
somebody and the chances are you rarely ever get to 
hear about it and no doubt they themselves are 
going without things, things they themselves need, 
a case of always poor, but always helping some- 
body. Their glorious religion kind of shows on the 
lines of their kindly faces (reflection of their loving, 
sincere heart's impress, I guess.) They have 4 
soft, pleasant laugh, wrinkles, and their eyes seem 
to reflect loving sunbeams of enchanting kindliness 
While talking they rarely use the word or letter 
“I” but it is “them,” the other fellow. These 
lovable persons seem to get their pleasure out of |if 
by seeing deserving persons reap and enjoy the 
benefits of their labor. The chances are if a person 
was hungry this kind-hearted fellow would sud- 
denly discover he was not hungry and he would 
give you his last crust, sweetened by repressed 
tears, moistened eyes, heart tear drops of loving 
kindness. There is something in these lovable 
natures that cannot be expressed by mere words 
You will notice when they get hurt they seem not 
to notice it. But let someone else be injured, you 
will see their eyes brimful of tender tears of sincere 
affection and I honestly believe, if they could do it 
they would relieve the other fellow of his suffering 
by taking over the wounds unto themselves 

I have often wondered if such lovable characters 
have not by some chance or accident escaped t 
upper laws of gravitation from above, and dropped 
down upon this earth and were made or hel 
prisoner by earth's fleshy garb. How they must 
miss the pure, loving atmosphere of their own { 
world as they look upon this materialistic » 
strife. Yet these loving angels are trying to bring 
their heav ens here so we can all share and enjoy 
them.—G. 8., N. J 


“T am here again calling for more informat 
8. F. is always a good old friend each month, « 
cially in the winter when the evenings are long 
She makes them short.” 


I would not do without your paper for five times 
the cost of it as I am interested in chickens, 
your paper has some good information in it along 
the poultry line.—J, R. C, 
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for Economical Transportation 


























Read this list of 83 
Chevrolet quality 
features carefully! 
Check it against that 
of any other car near 
Chevrolet’s remark- 
ably low price. 


1— Valve-in-Head Motor. 
2—Oil Pump for Pressure Lubrication. 
3— Oil Level Indicator. 
4—Oil Pressure Gauge on Instrument Board. 
5—Step-Cut Piston Rings. 
6—Compensating Carburetor. 
7—Hot Air Stove for Carburetor Intake. 
8—Valve Adjustment at Top of Push Rods. 
9— Exhaust Manifold Off Center of Motor Block. 
10—Full Protective Under-Pan. 
11—Ample Clearance Below Under-Pan. 
12—Cone Clutch. 
13— Centrifugal Water Pump. 
14—Large Honeycomb Radiator. 
15—Rubberized Radiator Cap. 
16—“V” Fan Belt. 
17— Distributor Ignition. 
18— Electric Starter. 
19—Remy Generator. 
20—Ammeter on Instrument Board. 
21—Storage Battery. 
22—Drum Type Legal Headlamps. 
23—Headlamp Dimmers. 
24—Dash Lamp. 
25—Tail Light on Battery Circuit. 
26—Klaxon Electric Horn. 
27—Horn Button in Center of Steering Wheel. 
28— 3-Speed Selective Sliding Gear Transmission. 
29—Hand Gear Shift Lever. 
30—Standard Clutch and Brake Pedals. 
31—Accelerator and Accelerator Foot Rest. 
32—Spiral-Bevel Ring Gear and Pinion. 
33—New Departure Ball Bearing on Pinion Hub, 
34—New Departure Thrust Bearing. 
35—Live Rear Axle Shafts Mounted on New 
Departure Ball and Hyatt Roller Bearings. 
36—11-Inch Brake Drums. 
37—Positive Brake Linkage. 
38—Turnbuckle Brake Adjustment. 
39— Efficient Hand Brake. 
40—Deep 4'4-inch Frame. 
41—Four Frame Cross Members. 
42—Drop-Forged Front Axle. 
43—Ample Clearance Below Front Axle. 
44—Semi-Irreversible Steering Mechanism. 
45—Large Steering Spindle Bolt. 
46—Tapered Steering Arm. 
47—Spring Cushioned Steering Connécting Rod. 
48—New Departure Ball Bearings in Front 
Wheels. 
49—Artillery Type Wheels. 
50—Four Quarter-Elliptic Springs. 
51—Vacuum Fuel Feed. 
52—Gasoline Tank Located at Rear. 
53—103-Inch Wheelbase. 
54—Alemite Lubricating System. 
55—Full Stream Lines. 
56—Low Seats. 
57—Crowned Paneled Fenders. 
58—Covered Running Boards. 
59—Positive Door Catches. 
60—Anti-Rattle Hood Catches. 
61—Double Adjustable Windshield. 
62—Demountable Rims. 
63—Extra Rim. 
64—Tire Carrier. 
65—First Quality Tires. 
66—Speedometer. 


Open Medels 


67—Side Curtains Open With Doors. 
68—Triple-Baked Enamel Finish. 
69—Large Glass Window in Rear Curtain. 
)—Burco Curtain Fasteners. 

1—Curved Bottom Windshield. 
72—Rubber Weather Strip. 

3—Four Doors. 


Closed Models 


74—Body by Fisher. 

75—Fine Finish. 

76— Plate Glass Windows. 

77—Ternstedt Window Regulators. 

78—Door Locks. 

9—Sun Visor. 

80—Windshield Cleaner. 

81—Velour Upholstery and Dome Light. 
82—Robe Rail. 

83—Straight Side Cord Tires on Closed Models, 
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Prices f. o. b. Flint, Michigan 


Superior Touring . oo oe Superior Sedan . 


pe. -«-+ 640 Utility Express Truck Chassis 
Fisher Bodies on all Closed Models 


Superior Utility 





Utility Coupe 64 O f.o.b. Flint, Mich. 


Superior Roadster .. . +. $495 Superior 4-Passenger Coupe . 
Superior Touring DeLuxe - « 640 Superior Commercial Chassis \ 


uality 
eatures 


HEVROLET is the only car at its 

price that has all these quality 
features. This equipment is necessary 
for a complete and satisfactory motor 
car. Yet with all these quality features 
—Chevrolet averages the lowest cost 
per mile of any car built, purchase 
cost and all maintenance charges con- 
sidered. To buy Chevrolet means to 
buy truly “economical transportation” 
in a high quality car at a low cost. 


Chevrolet Motor Company 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


Detroit, Michigan 
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FERRETED FACTS FOR FARMERS 
Continued from page 10 
actual act of casting a ballot. Recent 
studies indicate that absenteeism is be- 
le as far as voting is con- 


coming the rule 

cerned It may well account for some 
curious facts in national politics. Here 
are some facts worth considering. The 
census of 1920 showed that there were 


54,421,632 native and naturalized citizens 
of voting age, and yet the total vote cast 
for president that year was 26,674,171 
which means that not 50 percent of the 
American voters exercise their legal 
franchise. The stay at home vote has 
been increasing by leaps and bounds. In 
1896, 80 percent of the voters cast ballots; 


in 1900, 73 percent; in 1908, 66 percent; | 


in 1912, 62 percent and lesg than 50 per- 
cent in the last presidential election. 
Native Americans appear to be the worst 
offenders. There were 21,000,000 more 
of the latter in 1920 than the total vote 
cast 

In view of this condition of affairs is 
not the phrase “We, the representatives 
assembled”’ 


of the people, in congress 
based on somewhat of an assumption? | 
It’s worth thinking about. 


Factors In the Political Situation 

Much water will go over the bridge 
between August Ist and the close of the 
polls on the balloting day next November. | 
For this, if for nootherreason, prophesying | 
and forecasting is premature. However, | 
there are certain elements in the situation | 
that are making for definite trends and | 
tendencies which will have an enormous 
effect on the alignment of the nation’s | 
vote when the roll is called. 

First and foremost of these must be 
reckoned the fact that the predictions of | 
business confusion and demoralization as | 
a result of the many political cross cur- 
rents have not come true. On the con- 
trary, in the last six weeks business in 
general has shown a steadier and stronger 
tone, revealing a greater degree of confi- 
dence at home and better rospects of a 
settlement of economic and financial issues | 
abroad. The month has witnessed a steady | 
increase in the demand of the public for 
investment securities. The statements 
of the Federal Reserve Board indicate | 
an easy money condition and a heathly | 
trend toward liquidation. There have | 
been increased car loadings, an increased | 
demand for lumber, indicating active 
construction, not to mention the upward 
strides made by farm commodities, the 
outstanding feature of the situation, and | 
a very general increase in the market 
values of rails and public utilities. What 
is the meaning of all this? As far as busi- 
ness in general is concerned, two reasons 
are adduced; first, a reflection of a better 
economic and financial foundation at 
home and abroad, and, second, a growing 
belief that there is no serious danger of a| 
radical change in the government:of the | 
country. 

But as already stated much may de- 
velop before November. Davis may show 
greater strength in pivotal states, like 
New York and New Jersey, and La 
Follette may complicate the situation be- 
yond the Mississippi river and the talk 
of the election of the next president being 
thrown into the house or the senate may 
be revived. It is equally true, however, 
that such talk has diminished of late and 
that such reports as reach Washington 
indicate that the confidence of the people 
in congress is such that they would rather 
do their own electing. This sounds en- 
tirely reasonable on the part of the people, 
if one may presume to speak for such an 
elusive and eminently volatile quantity. 














Cow testing associations bring money 
returns to their members in various ways. 
During the month of January there were 
five defective separators located in one 
South Dakota association. One of them 
was losing its owner $15.95 pér month 
and another one $13.65. 
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WLDouglas. 


$ $ 
5,°6,°7 « §8 SHOEs 
BOYS AT $4.50 & $5.00 
Women of fashion should know that w: 
have in our stores a most attractive display 
of distinctive, up-to-date Women’s slioe: 
in exclusive styles which appeal to thos 
who desire stylish and comfortable shoes 
at reasonable prices. 















$6.00 
Fall Style 


for Women 


In Cherry Red Russia. 
Also in Velour Calf for women with soft box in Blac} 
who prefer Black leather. Calf. Also in light Russi 


WEAR W. L. DOUGLAS SHOES AND SAVE MONEY 
FOR 38 YEARS, W.L. Douglas’ name and portrait have stood for quality, for 
omy and for satisfactory service. W.L. Douglas shoes are exceptionally good va 
Only by wearing them can you appreciate their superior qualities. Such quality, 
comfort and service are rarely found in other makes at our prices. 
THE EXCLUSIVE, smart. models, designed especially for young men and wo: 






for M 


A late broad-t 


PEGGING SHOES 
AT 7 YEARS OF AGE 





| are the leaders. Seldom have you had the opportunity to buy shoes of such 


wonderful value as you will find in W. L. Douglas $7.00 shoes in our rc 
stores in the principal cities, and in good shoe stores everywhere. 


WHEREVER YOU LIVE, demand W. L. Douglas shoes. They are sold in 120 of our 
own stores and by over 5,000 shoe dealers. For economy and dependable value, 
wear shoes that have W. L. Douglas’ name and the retail price stamped on the 
soles. The stamped price guarantees the value. If they are not for sale in \ 
vicinity, write for catalog. ; 


&€ W. L. Douglas Shoe Company, 182 Spark St., Brockton, Mass. 2 


The WINDMILLwithaRECORD 


The Auto-oiled Aermotor has behind it 9 
years of wonderful success, It isnot an experiment. 
The Auto-oiled Aermotor is the Gen- 
uine Self-Oiling Windmill, with every moving 
part fully and constantly oiled. 

Oil an Aermotor once a year and it is always 
oiled. It never. makes a squeak. 


Thedouble gears run in oil in a tightly enclosed gear case. They 
are always flooded with oil and are protected from dust and sleet. 


The Auto-oiled Aermotor is so thoroughly oiled that it runs in the 
slightest breeze. It gives more service for the money invested than 
any other piece of machinery on the farm. 

You do not have to experiment to get a windmill 
that will run a year with one oiling. The Auto-ciled Aermotor 1s 
a tried and perfected machine. 

Our large factory and our superior equipment enable us to produce economically and 
accurately. Every purchaser of anAermotor gets the benefit from quantity productiou. 
The Aermotor is made by aresponsiblecompany which has specialized in steel windmills for 36 years. 


AERMOTOR CO. Minneapolis Oakland. 
















Kansas City oO 
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STEEL WHEELS 
Low steel wheels (plain or wide 
tires) make and hauling eas <r. 
Steel Wheels any axle; carry acy 


to 
EMPIRE etc opsm erasioe Ft 
~Learn Auto 


Yond Tractor Business 
a Month 
















Models $2 to $10 























SEPTEMBER GARDENING 

Gardening in September? Yes, indeed, 

s well as in April. 

Now while the flowers that have been 
with us all summer are still blooming it is 
time to garden for the winter and the com- 
ing spring and summer. 

The roots of larkspur, hollyhocks, 
phlox and peonies should be planted in 
> —— if they are to hed, next sum- 


'T he bulbs from last winter’s forci ‘ing, and 

thers wanted for spring blooming, snow- 
drop, crocus, daffodils, tulips and all the 
rest should be planted three inches deep 
and carefully covered with good earth. 

For a spring surprise, in the lawn dig 
up an irregular-shaped piece of sod, and 
dig into the soil underneath with a garden 
trowel for three inches. Set one of the 
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House Lighting 








Ironing 








pring bulbs upon it, then fill around with 
soil and put the niece of sod back in place. 
Repeat this all over the lawn. If you 
do not want to dig up the whole lawn take 
larger pieces of sod and make a cluster 
of bulbs. In the spring they will come 
peeping up from the green grass and make 
blossoming garden. 
If you are careful to see that the grass is 
not cut until the green leaves of the bulbs | 
ave faded you will have the same flowers | 
every spring and they will spread all over 
vour lawn. If, however, the leaves are 
cut, you will have to plant new bulbs every 
; 1} 
For the winter window box slips may be 
iken from geraniums, fuschias, petunias, 
nd any annuals, and if you want to have 
hem grow thriftily all winter, be sure that 
hey are safely in the house before the 
hill that precedes the frost is felt.—E. F. B. 


BIRDSEYE VIEWS OF FAR LANDS 
Continued from page 14 





Some of the finest qualities are mixed with 
silk for imitation fabrics. It is also mixed 
vith wool. The poorer qualities and cute 
tings are used in cordage and in the manu- 
facture of paper. 
In the mill districts of Calcutta alone. 
there have been more than two hundred 
nd sixty thousand people employed in 
this industry. The e Indians are a simple 
nd yet a sensitive people. The poorer 
sses know but little about the com- 
rts and nothing about the luxuries of 
Chey live on poor, cheap food, sleep | 
huts or under trees, and get along most 
vy way. An epidemic of disease will | 
ghten them and they will lay down | 
heir work and leave in large numbers. 
So the mills guard against epidemics and, 
. rule, treat the employees kindly. 
Wages in India are very low. One|! 
ithority says, “A man can be hired for | 
dollar a month. A cooly will carry a| 
ne hundred and sixty pound burden | 
ght miles up a mountain side, five 
ousand feet high, for thirty cents. Men 
d women are everywhere used as beasts 
burden but are not so well fed or 
ised as the beasts.” 
While jute is the largest export product 
India, she has other industries that far 
irpass it when it comes to home con- 
mption. For instance, she has eighty 
llion acres in rice, the largest acreage 
iny country in the world. She has the 
rgest acreage in sugar cane of any 
intry in the world. She grew cotton 
e hundred years before Christ was 
rm in Bethlehem and used it two 
ousand years before England knew any- 
ing about the use of it. She has twenty 
llion acres in cotton today, more than 
y country in the world except the 
\nited States. 
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UNION 
CARBIDE 
Product of origin- 
ators and develop- 
ess of the Carbide 
and Acetylene in- 
dustry. Will keep 
for years in origi- 
naldrum without 
deteriorating. 
Genuine Union 
Carbide is always 
packed in blue 
and gray 
drums. 





HERE IS no waste in Union Carbide. After it has 

served its many purposes in and around the farm- 
house, the residue can be used as whitewash, soil 
corrective or insecticide, 

For house lighting, it gives illumination which 
science tells us is nearest to sunlight of all artificial 
lights. It keeps the air pure by consuming prac- 
tically no oxygen, and by eliminating soot and smell. 
No matches necessary. 

For barn lighting, it reduces fire hazard because of 
stationary enclosed fixture, with friction igniter. 

For cooking — heat easily regulated. Boils water 
in four minutes. Will not overheat kitchen. 

The Carbide Gas Iron saves steps and time. Uni- 
form temperature. No waiting. No changing of irons. 

Union Carbide is a manufactured crystalline 
material. Looks like crushed granite, Dropped into 
water, it produces pure lighting and cooking gas. This 
is done in a simple, easily understood, automatic 
generator which requires no attention except occa- 
sional recharging with Union Carbide and water, and 
removing of residue. 

In the past 25 years more than 409,000 plants for 
lighting and cooking with Union Carbide Gas have 
been sold. 

Union Carbide, in generator sizes, is supplied direct 
to the user at factory prices through 150 Union 
Carbide warehouses. There is one near you. 

Interesting booklets are ready for you. Send for 
them today. 











UNION CARBIDE SALES COMPANY 
30 East 42d Street, Dept. 203 New York, N.Y. 


Please send me, without obligation, information on UNION CARBIDE 
Lighting and Cooking. 


NAME..... 


SE taertitiinpatawiinlinbitiamiineed STAT E.caccassecscccce 











Lim not NOW 


a Carbide user. 


Note: Every owner of a Carbide Gas Lighting and 
Cooking Plant should write us, so he will be kept ad- 
vised of our lowest direct-to-consumer prices and 
nearest warehouse address, and his name placed on 








our mailing list for future helpful service. 














BIG JOBS! 





5 | Mall 


of parts for 


Fordson Ttactors 


—_ aw exper rience —— — | 
these mables us to make this excep oe In 
are carefully made from 






















$150 to $400 per month for 
men trained in auto, tractor and 
electrical fields, Youcanquali- 
fy after eight weeks in the 
McSweeny Schools—-where you 
Jearn by working with real tools 
onreal jobs instead of studying 
from books. Special tuition 
offer, R. R. fare paid, 8 weeks 
board free. Get catalog. 


McSWEENY 


Two Big 
Schools 
9th & Walnut, Cincinnati, 0. 


pL\ 
a Oe Ka 1815 E. 24th, Cleveland, 0. 
Dept. 124 























Send Model or drawing for 
PATENTS =: peel pe ieery Examination 
klet H ighest rel- 





DEAF =: 


Tha Magniphone Co., 164 Waillog Si, Chicago. Dep 


The Latest Triumph of Science. | 
Ask for circular * 
Hear.”’ It tells you all about it. 

Sent free - No —— high standard of excellence because repeat 


Best results. eo assured 


erences. 
WATSON E. COLEMAN, 644GSTREET WASHINGTON D.C, 
Advertised commodities must maintain @ 


“Makes You | 


orders are necessary in every business. 
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TIME TO PLANT PEONIES 
We live in northwestern Kansas, where 
the hot winds of summer shrivel tender 
vegetation in a single day, and the winter 
blizzards sometimes bring a drop of forty 
or fifty degrees within a few hours 





Not many flowers do thrive under such | 


varying weather changes, but I have found | 
that peonies grow well and blossom abun- | 
dantly They are such beautiful, fra-| 
grant flowers, that it sometimes seems that 
one scarcely needs any other 

One summer a neighbor moved away 
alter pl inting out thirty peonies the fall 
before, the tenant sowed the place to 
wheat straight up to the very door, he had | 
no chickens so the wheat grew tall and | 
thick I expected the peonies to be} 
choked out, but the following spring every | 
one grew in the wheat and a year later 
made a husky bush which displayed many | 
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New Engine 


192 
belw1913 level 


Today! 


**Z’’ Engine Prices 
114 h. p. Battery Equipt 








OU can buy a “Z” now at a price 3 h. p. Battery Equipt 
per horsepower that is 19% be- ai $ le 
low the Fairbanks- Morse advertised ar ~~ aaa 


great blooms for our pleasure. Few ‘engine prices of 1913. Quantity pro- 6 h. p. Magneto Equipt 
flowers would have survived that treat- | duction, engineering skill and careful $153. 
ment 


These are the best varieties which I have 
r ised 
carmine flake near center; Felix Crousse, 
bright red; Floral Treasure, light pink; 
Golden Harvest, yellow and carmine. 

Plant in September or October, three to 


Six im nes deep, depending on soil, put fer- | that money can buy—dependable and eco- 


tilizer in bottom of each hole; set two or 
three feet apart as they soon make a larger 
growth, cultivate well and they will delight 
you for many years.—A. W. W., Kans. 
GAILLARDIA, OR BLANKET 
FLOWER 
The hardy gaillardias are remarkably 
free bloomers, very hardy, and continue 
to bloom all summer. Colors range from 
yellow at the outer ends of the petals to 
various shades of dark reds, browns and 
purplish reds toward the centers. They 
keep well when cut and are lasting on the 
plants, with long stiff stems. They like 
sunshine. They grow easily from seeds. 
Plants grown in the fall will make splendid 
summer bloomers the next year, while 
spring sown seeds if planted early will 
bloom the first year. Select varieties 
should be propagated by division or cut- 
tings, for they do not come true from seeds 
and are easily propagated.—L. C. 


THE CANTERBURY BELLS 

There are several good campanulas, but 
the Canterbury bells are considered the 
finest and are most generally grown. The 
little harebell is fine for rockeries and edg- 
ings, and the giant pyramidalis or bell- 
flower, growing five or six feet tall, have 
their place, but for the hardy border and 
for cutting the Canterbury bell is the 
favorite. Like most perennials commonly 
grown from seeds they will bloom the fol- 
lowing year from fall-sown seeds, but not 
the same year from seeds sown in the 
spring. Give them a light protection dur- 
ing the winter.—R. R. 


THE NEW GERMAN IRISES 

Those who have grown only the old 
‘‘flags’”’ have no idea of the rich beauty of 
the new irises, and the varieties are becom- 
ing more numerous every day. We used 
to have the blue and the white, but now 
we can have all shades of blue, with marke 
ings and combinations, and yellows as 
well, and with them a multitudeof mauves, 
iolets, and magenta shadings in com- 
bination with the older tints. Iris spe- 
ialists offer you an opportunity to select 

yt anv sort of color, and most of them 
it so very costly. The newest shades 
ind forms of flower will draw heavily on 
the pocketbook, but we can have enough 
of modest cost to keep us planting and ad- 


' 
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Festiva Maxima, white with a|togivea better engine at a lower price. 


manufacture have all been combined 


The “Z” today is the cheapest servant you 
'can hire. More than 1,250,000 h. p. in farm 
use have proved the“Z” is the best engine 


| nomical in operation as well as low in first 
cost. The magneto-equipt “Z” operates on 
kerosene. 


With the new reduction, the price is 
today 19% below 1913 level p.. $90 6h.p., 


FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO. 


Manufacturers Chicago 


| Zine [nsulafed 


AMERICAN -ROYAL-ANTHONY 


mt a Lot 
ARROW ? POSTS 


Drive Like an Arrow / Anchor Like a Rock 











i 








For better protection, longer service and lowest 
yearly cost, ask your dealer for Zinc Insulated 
| m™ Fences and Arrow Tee-Steel Posts. 


| Zinc Insulation means 40% to 100% more gal- 
i vanizing—longer life fence. 


Hi Arrow Tee-Steel Posts are built like a rail- 
| road rail. Stronger and sturdier. Big split- 

wing arrow anchor roots solidly into the 
ground. Easy to drive. 


AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE 
Boston 


New York 
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My Engine Will Do the Work: 


Write now for facts about this wonder engine. Same engine gives 1% to6 
H. P. Gasoline or kerosene. Portable, light, and free from vibration, 
Requires no anchorage. Easy starting—nocranking. Pumps, saws, 
grinds and does all chores, Plenty of power for every purpose. 


Low Factory Price—Free Trial Offer 


Tremendous value. Thousands of satisfied users. Write now for 
details and free trial offer on this amazing engine. 


Chicago 


Denver 
















miring for a few years yet if we have not 





Edwards Motor Co., 249 Main St., Springfield, Ohio 





become a regular iris fan, Anyway they | You cannot afford te neglect reading the advertisements in this issue of Successful Farming 
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are worthy a place in every farm garden, 
for they are so hardy and ask so little 
attention, and in return give so much. The 
rises are old favorites with théir silky 
petals but never so much so as of late 
years, for never in the old days had we 
he beautiful color combinations. Clumps 
inerease in size as with the old “flags” and 
we need but to buy a start of each to soon 
have them in abundance. August is a 
good month for planting them, and many 
plant in July. Late fall plantings are 
entirely euccessful, also.—R. R. 


THE ORIENTAL POPPY 

This is another perennial that is easily 
grown from seeds ‘tho it is also propagated 
by divisions, and even by making root 
cuttings in summer. It is the best and 
most showy poppy as a perennial for it is 
the only one that will live for years and 
keep its beauty. It may be grown from 
seeds sown in the fall, but like all poppies it 
will not transplant easily and will be 
better for the seed being sown where the 
plants are to remain. The newer varieties 
and hybrids are of various colors, but = 
pre dominating color is a brilliant dee 

There have been some varieties pe at 
with a tendency to come somewhat Souble, 
but so far I have never seen a dependable 
double perennial sort. It is very hardy.— 
L. H. 


LATHYRUS, OR PERENNIAL PEA 


This is one of the most satisfactory 
vines you can grow for covering lawn 
fences. It makes a compact mass of foli- 
age and will grow to a height of five or 
six feet if given support. It is most de- 
termined, and will live almost anywhere 
in any kind of soil, and spread over brush, 
rock piles, and anything you want cov- 
ered with a mass of foliage and beautiful 


flowers. It does not object to growing in 
shade, but it will not successfully stand 
transple unting. If given rich soil and a 


fairly moist location the flowers will be 
extra large and borne on long stems and be 
fine for cutting. Colors are white thru 
rose and red to deep purplish. Fall sown 
plants will bloom some the next year if 
seasons are favorable.—R. C. 


THE BEAUTIFUL LARKSPUR 

Few hardy plants are more beautiful 
than the larkspur, either for showgin the 
border or for cutting. One reason fér their 
popularity is their reliability valet any 
conditions, blooming almost anywhere and 
asking no special soil or care, and yet they 
W il repay any extra care given them, and 
like a rich soil as well as any plant, givin 
larger and finer blooms because of it. Good | 
blue flowers are not plentiful and the| 
blues of the larkspur are especially fine, 
ranging from the palest lavender to the 

chest purple. Then the dwarf butterfly 
type are compact, low growers, excellent 
r edging beds of the tall varieties, some 
‘f which grow to four or five feet in height. 


YOUR LANDSCAPE PLANS 


Summer and fall are good times to make 
observation for landscape improvement; 
n fact these seasons are much better than 
the winter for the purpose. 
\s you go about your work, study your 
lks, your fence locations, your roads, 
d lanes, and just determine the service 
ey render. Study your trees and shrub- 
ery, and make a sketch plan and note 
wn improvements as they may suggest 
emselves. A pemt here and a point 
‘re, and you will have your notes all 
Jy for chs anges to be made late this fall 
nd early spring. 
Then when planting season is at hand 
e work can be carried thru rapidly and 
th no loss of time. In the spring when 
crowth starts, there will be a finished 
ppearance seldom present in the grounds 
inned entirely in the winter when little 
in be considered except from memory. 
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RE YOU seeking a greater 
opportunity? Will you give 
earnest, honest effort to 

find success? Then we have a 
farm for you---in any location you 


prefer, any size or type you need. 





| Sooo 
only awaiting development 
workers. ios am 4 


siete 
y3 fertile cotton and 
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farms 

ee ny soils, long 


growing seasons and near-by 










Mail 
this i 


you to any bank or trust company 
insti for our standing and integrity, 





Let us explain how you can own 
oe" one of these 






IDWE AGENTS 


in return for the coupon. 











markets all favor diversified farm- 
ing and make for sound prosperity. 









rising land values 
ave tee me these good farms 


pa or low. Terms as long as 
20 to 25 years to responsible par- 
ties; low interest and a small down 
payment. 


You'll find complete information 

about our plan and straightfor- 
ward descriptions of each place in 

the big free catalog that we want 

to send you without obligation. 

No farm is sold until you person- 

ally investigate it, but the catalog 

tells many things you want to 

know. Write for a copy today on 

the coupon below. 


STFARMS SCo. 


ST. LOUrS, MISSOURI 
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AW Shingles . V-Crimp, Corru- 
ne ang, on m, Pain ted or Galvanized Roof- 
= ‘allboard, Paints, etc., direct to you 
tom Factory Prices. Save money—get 
better poee Soe vend lasting satisfaction, 


Edwards “Reo” Metal Shingles 
have great durability—many customers report 15 and 
2y service.Guaranteed fire and lightning proof. 
Free Roofing Book 
Get our wonderfully 
low ices and free 
sam . Wesell direct 
from factory to you 
and Save you money. 
Ask for Book 
No. 156 








THE EDWARDS MFG. CO. 











906-956 Pike St. Clacinnati, 0, 










MEN 18 UP, Ribas 
RAILWAY POSTAL CLERKS 


TRAVEL SEE YOUR COUNTRY 
$1600 TO $2300 A YEAR 
Steady Work 
Mail Coupon yo* 





a - Franklin Institute 
Dept. P-289 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Today re Tell me by return mail how I 
Sure can get a position as Railway Postal 

Clerk, send list of other Government 
o jobs, and free sample examination coaching. 
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BUT ONCE 
M' ’M was old-fashioned. Altho the 
year was’ 1923 she still had an old 


1915 calendar hanging on the kitchen wall. 
It was one of the kind that had a leaf for 
every week and a verse on every leaf. The 
real reason why the calendar was there 
was because Mom said the verses were 
too good to be thrown away. She said 
she liked to read them while she did the 
kitchen work 

Mom had.a family of girls. Anyone 
would have told you what nice girls they 
were, too; but incidentally I know that, as 
happens in families, they had many a 
wrangle among themselves. They had 
one of these in Christmas vacation when 
the oldest sister was home from her teach- 
ing and the next oldest was home with her 
husband for the first time since their mar- 
riage the year before. They never knew 
how it started but before long everyone 
was telling the other what she thought of 
her. In the midst of it all the brother-in- 
law walked in. Nobody heard him, for all 
were too busy talking. As he came into 
the kitchen, he spied the calendar and the 
verse that was uppermost was, “I pass this 
wav but once. Any good, therefore, that 
I can do, or any kindness that I can show 
to any human being let me do it now. Let 
me not defer or neglect it, for I shall not 
pass this way again. 

Smilingly he ventured the remark that 
it wouldn’t hurt the rest of the family to 
follow Mom’s custom of reading the 
calendar occasionally, whereupon some- 
one in the family remarked, ‘‘If we’re just 
going to pass this way once, why continue 
the argument?’ The others seemed to 
agree. The talk drifted into other chan- 
nels and every time thesubject of dissension 
was mentioned everybody smiled. 

That night, after the family retired, one 
sister remarked that she was thirsty but 
was too tired to get up for a drink. Quicker 
than a flash, another sister jumped up to 
do her this service All thru vacation 
each went out of the way to do something 
nice for the other. Instead of the answer, 

oe |’ hy do you ask me? Do it yourself,” 
one heard, “Let me do it. [f can just as 
well as not.”” It was all started as a joke 
and it was cased on as*one, but, do you 
know. before the week was over, the 
family decided that it was a worthwhile 
one, and they’d keep it up 

fesides the one in Mom’s kitchen, 
you'll now find several other copies of 
that motto in the family and several of 
them have confided in me how much it has 
helped them. And so, I, too, have a copy, 
where I can read it every day 

Many a time when a task of my own 
seems disagreeable or a n it seems easier 
not to go out of the ly to do a kindne ‘SS 
for someone else I say to myself, *“Re- 
member that you pass this way but once.” 

Janet Cation Thurston. 


COMPLEXIONS 

Farm women as a rule are thoughtless 
of their complexions. As girls we tried 
to keep a clear skin but a little tan would 
get on each year and as the years have 
lengthened the tan has deepened until 
in my own case something simply had to 
be done. Bleaching creams seemed rather 
expensive so I tried peroxide and lemon 
juice in equal measures. The result is 
amazing. ‘Tan of years’ standing takes 
long and tireless effort to remove, but it is 





time well spent. 
coat of tan I found a skin clear and creamy 
with a tinge of pink that a young girl might 
envy. Iam past forty and don’t remember 
of ever having such skin. And all for 
twenty cents’ worth of peroxide and three 
lemons!—Mrs. J. G. 


TO GIVE OR TO SELL? 

An excellent editorial in a recent farm 
paper about making our “‘surplus surplus” 
yield us an income, provokes the thought 
that tho there are many of us who n 
to be taught the acquiring of the Midas 
touch, there are many more who should 
be reminded that it is indeed more blessed 
to give (not sell) than to receive. 

A farm woman’s exchange will fill a long 
felt want and will do untold good, but 
when it is established, let’s not send all 
our extra glasses of marmalade, our un- 
bleached domestic frocks, our fluffy com- 
forters, our jars of hominy, mincemeat 
and muskme aes pickles to the exch: ange. 
Let’s remember the farmer’s wife in 
western Kansas (or mayhap right in our 
neighborhood) whose strawberry patch 
didn’t yield because there was no patch. 
Let’s send her a glass, a generous one, of 
our sun-preserved strawberries, not be- 
cause she is destitute and in need of charity, 
but because it will be an encouragement 
to her to hang on a little tighter and a 
littler longer. 

How that little tired mother’s heart 
would warm toward all womankind in 
general and us in particular_if we slip out 
one of the prettily made gingham dresses 
on their way to the women’s exchange and 
send it to her little school girl who would 
otherwise have been the one colorless, 
drab spot in the schoolroom that momen- 
tous “first day.” Maybe we feel that the 
husband, tho notexactly shiftless, is an ex- 
ceedingly poor manager; never mind that 
side of it. Let’shearten hera littleanyway. 

When making the dainty layette for the 
exchange, let’s remember her who must 
soon descend into the depths with the dis- 
heartening knowledge that her chicken 
and egg money, after feeding the family, 
refused to stretch far enough to cover the 
newcomer’s needs. 

When we learn of someone’s great mis- 
fortune—barn and horses burned, a whole 
family poisoned by eating spoiled food, 
a child “lost, strayed or stolen,” how we 
all turn in to alleviate conditions, how we 
help them bear their burdens! But let 
these same folks, with the wonderful 
courage of the commonplace go thru lean 
spells and plain every-day disasters, we 
simply say ‘‘too bad,” and proceed to the 
aioe with our surplus surplus. 

During our morning telephone chat 
with our neighbor on the left, we need not 
broadcast about sending Mrs.. Potter a 
fresh pat of butter and we needn’t tell 
our neighbor on the right that we sent 
Mrs. Osborne some of our newly made 
hominy. Sometimes we ought not even tell 
hubby that we have loaned Mrs. Shaw a big 
setting hen since she had nothing but 
leghorns and no incubator. 

We have been assured by the Giver of 
every good and perfect gift that every soul 
we save for eternity means another star 
for our crowns, and we may feel equally 
sure that each kind deed we do with no 
hope of monetary reward will mean an 
added brilliance to those coveted stars.— 
Elizabeth Mack. 


Under my disgraceful | 


September, 1924 











It’s the personal 
touch that gives 
a home charm 


The most attractively fur- 
nished homes are not necess- 
arily the most expensively 
furnished. Any woman of 
ood taste can fairly trans- 
locih a room with a handful 
of Nufashond Notions. Many 
are doing so. 


Why not express your own 
personality in the decoration 
of your home? A touch of 
| Tatrim on a lamp shade, 
an edging of Bias Bands on 
the portieres, a Rick Rack 
ornamentation on a bed 
spread—that is the secret 
of giving distinction and 
character to otherwise 
commonplace furnishings. 


And it’s so easy, and so 
inexpensive! Just try it on 
a few things and note the 
results. 


Nufashond stands for dependable 
quality in Notions 
Dept. S-9, Nufashond, Reading, Pa. 





NOTIONS 


for HOME 
DECORATION 
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SOME SCHOOL SURPRISES 


Like many other conservative, middle- 
aged persons I have been in the habit of 
poking mild fun at the school frills and 
lamenting that the “good old days” of 
education are gone forever. The one- 
room school of my youth has disappeared 
and my son is in the town high school. In 
listening to the accounts of pep meetings 
and chapel exercises which consist of 
yelling for the football or basket-ball 
team, selling tickets for games and other 
“stunts,” my opinion of modern education 
went still lower. 

But the other day the youngster, who has 
no particular aptness for tools, got at some 
repair tasks and amazed me with his skill 
after one term in the manual training 
class. He sawed and measured and con- 
structed until we had to admit that he 
knew something of carpentry. Instead of 
guessing at things he went at them in a 
businesslike way, measuring and fitting, 
and when the task was done several dollars 
had been saved. He rigged up a work- 
bench in the basement and actually turns 
out some creditable work. 

Then there is public speaking. He is 
naturally the most timid of mortals, but 
the other day in a public meeting he rose 
with his little notes in his hand and 
actually spoke without trembling and to 
the point, stopping when he had reached 
it. In the good old days we all “spoke 
pieces’ on Friday afternoons, but the idea 
of learning how to express our own 
thoughts before an audience never was 
thought of. And he isn’t the only one. 
The boys and girls are learning to take 
some public event spoken of in the news- 
papers and speak a minute or two intelli- 
gently on the subject. 

He is even getting some good out of 
music tho we once hooted at the frills of 
education. We have found that the school 
band is one of the greatest assets in keep- 
ing boys from harmful things. Promise a 
boy a uniform and a chance to play in 
public, and he will spend his evenings at 
Comal tooting away to the great discom- 
fort of the family, but to his own satis- 
faction. Itisa great thing for a youngster 
to march at the head of a parade, helping 
to produce more or less harmonious music, 
and really a wind instrument develops 
the chest. 

So on the whole we are saying less and 
less about nonsense in the school of edu- 
cation and are more openminded toward 
what we once called the “fads.” We see 
the boy doing things we couldn’t do at his 
age, tho he is not a prodigy by any means, 
and we are beginning to wish that the good 
old days had been able to boast some of the 
things children now enjoy. We will grum- 
ble less at high taxes in the future and 
eventually reach the time, we think, when 
we shall desert the ranks of the fault- 
finders for good, and sound the praises of 
the modern school far and wide.—Mrs. 
W. C. K. 


SAVING ON WINDOW SHADES 


When we moved into our new home 
there were so many windows that our win- 
dow shade problem became quite an ex- 
pensive item. Our kitchen and dining 
room were rather dark anyway so I took 
some old window shade rollers that still 
rolled and with short tacks fastened a six- 
foot length of 36-inch unbleached muslin 

n each. I had previously scalloped and 
blanket-stitched the edge and about three 

iches above the scallop I sewed on a strip, 
lat, thru which I ran a stick. In the din- 
ing room I used 42-inch unbleached muslin 
for the shade for the large window and 27- 
nch for the door, putting a hem and 
fringe at the bottom. Here I used colored 
over-drapes and the effect was quite 

harming tho inexpensive. When aan 
hades become soiled I take them off the 
rollers, launder and ca", them and they 

are like new.—Mrs. L. A. D 
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The Quickes 
Breaktast 





uick Quaker 
cooks perfectly in 3 to 5 minutes 


HERE is a new Quaker Oats—Quick Quaker. So re- 

member, your grocer now has two styles of Quaker Oats: 
Quick and also regular Quaker Oats—the kind you have 
always known. 


A hot breakfast—quick 


Quick Quaker cooks perfectly in 3 to5 minutes. It’s 
ready and waiting—steaming, flavory and nutritious—in 
half the time of coffee. Takes scarcely longer than simple 
toasted bread. 


Thus now, regardless of how hurried you may be, you 
can have the world’s premier vigor breakfast, every day. 





Quick Quaker is the same as regular Quaker Oats. 
The only difference is that the grains are cut before flak- 
ing. Then rolled very thin and partly cooked. 


All the rich Quaker flavor is there. All the Iuscious- 
ness. All the body-strengthening elements. Made of se- 
lected grains only. The kind from which we get only ten 
pounds of flakes from the bushel. 

Ask for the kind that you prefer—Quick Quaker 


or regular Quaker Oats. But be sure you get Quaker. 
Look for the picture of the Quaker on the label. 







Standard full size and weight packages— 
Medium: 144 pounds; 
Large: 3 pounds, 7 oz. 


Quaker Oats 


The kind you have always known 


Quick Quaker 


Cooks in 3 to 5 minutes 
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Mentholatum Co,, Buffalo, N.Y., ‘ 


ie The 
| Invisible Charm 


To the visible charm of 
pretty features, becoming 
clothes, and a winning 
manner, you can add an- 
other—no less alluring be- 
cause invisible—the charm 
of perfume. A breath of 
exquisite fragrance cling- 
ing about you, makes you 
seem far more lovable and 
attractive, 


~ ; 
COLGATE’S 
Soy - 
Perftimes 
are made from imported 
flower essences and oils. 
They are unsurpassed in 
quality and loveliness of 
ent. Ask to see them at 
your store. In attractive 
bottles or by the ounce. 


Make This Test 


There is a new and delightful 
y to choose the perfume that 
i your type. The Colgate 
i’-rfume Test shows you how. 
Write for the three miniature 
vi of perfume (illustrated 
below), perfumers’ testing slips, 
and directions for making the 
test, and enclose a 2c stamp. 
Address Colgate & Co., Dept. 
&87-P, 199 Fulton Street, New 
York City. 





FOR THAT THROBBING 


NERVOUS HEADACHE 


massage the temples 
with cooling, soothing 


Tentholalum 


Write tor free sample 


Wichita, Kans. 
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THE GOLD DUST FLOWER 

{n the long ago a tall weed grew by the 
wayside and_as it gazed at the blossoms 
| all around, it longed to be a flower. Year 
after year it said, “I will be a flower and 
grow a beautiful blossom that all may 
enjoy.”” Every summer it grew tall and 
straight and put forth a green head. But 
| in the fall the head would dry up and be- 
come an ugly, colorless thing like the other 
grasses and weeds. There was no flower. 

Year after year the tall weed tried to 
grow a beautiful blossom but finally it 
| gave up. 

“T will think no more about myself,” it 
said. ‘If I cannot make the world beauti- 
ful I will help those who can.” 

The next spring the weed looked about 
and found many wild flowers that needed 
help. Close beside it was a little violet 
plant that was having a hard time. ‘‘How 
can I blossom when I get so little sun!” it 
eried. And the weed, that had not yet 
grown tall, replied, “I will help you. I 
will keep my leaves close to my stalk so 
they w alt not keep the sunshine from you.” 

Now it happened that Mother Nature 
was coming that way to bring a bit of 
gold for the heart of the violet blossom. 
Mother Nature heard what the weed said 
and it pleased her. 

A few weeks later the buttercups began 
to complain. 

“The sun is so hot it draws all the mois- 
ture away from our roots,” they cried. 
And the weed felt very sorry for them. 

“T will grow taller and shade you as 
much as I can,” it said. It pushed its 
green head up higher and spread out its 
leaves to make as much shade as possible. 
The little buttercup plants grew, for the 
sun no longer scorched the earth around 
them, and when Mother Nature brought 
the gold for their petals they told how 
kind the tall weed had been to them. 

Some time later, a little morning glory 
plant, getting a late start, was in danger of 
being smothered by the grass that grew 
tight around it. 

“If only I could get up higher,” wailed 
the little plant, “the people could enjoy 
my blossoms when they go to work in the 
early morning. But my stem is so frail 
that it will not stand in a strong wind.” 

The weed heard and quickly answered, 
“T will help you. Wrap your stem around 
my sturdy stalk and I| will support your 
blossoms.” 

Mother Nature passed by on her way to 
the lake. She had her bag of gold dust 
with her for she had been sprinkling gold 
in the heart of the water lilies. And when 
she saw the weed gently supporting the 
frail morning glory she emptied all the 
gold that remained in the bag out upon 
the green head of the weed. There the 
| little particles of gold clung and grew, 
spreading out in feathery sprays as the 
summer slipped away. 

The buttercups and the morning glory, 
like the violet, ceased sending out their 
flowers. And when the winds of autumn 
blew chill, the tall weed stood alone by the 
dusty roadside. 

One day a little girl and her mother 
walked slowly down the roadway searching 
|for a flower. They had walked far and 
| looked carefully but not ‘a blossom had 











| they seen. 
| “There is not a flower blooming on my 
| birthday,” said the little girl. “I suppose 
I will have to do without one.” 
Then she turned and looked straight at 
the tall weed. 
| “Oh, look there! Where did that beau- 
| tiful flower come from? I do believe it 
grew just for little girls whose birthdays 
come late in the fall.” 
The weed that grew by 





the wayside 
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Does the face in your 
mirror register 
HAPPINESS? 





N you smile because you 

see your complexion does you 

justice? Is your™ reflection quite 
satisfactory? 

Armand created a Cold Cream 
Powder that has helped women all 
over the world to find happiness 
through Beauty. Armand under- 
stands*how much it means to a woman 
to be comfortably conscious that she 
is looking her best. Armand Cold 
Cream Powder gives to the skin a 
natural loveliness that lasts. Because 
of the bit of cold cream, the powder 
has a clinging quality that keeps it on 
till you wash it off. You will find it 
remarkably satisfactory for complexions 
exposed to all sorts of weather. 

Armand is made in White, Pink, 
Creme, Brunette and Tint Natural. 
It has a charming perfume and is finer 
and softer than any powder you ever 
tried. $1.00 a box. 

Send 25¢ for the Week-end Package 
containing eight of the Armand aids 
and the “Creed of Beauty.” 

ARMAND—Des Moines 


Address in Canada: 
Armand, Limited—St. Thomas, Ontario 


No matter where purchased—if any Armand 
product does not entirely please you, you may 
take it back and your money will be returned. 





COLD’ CREAM POWDER 
In-Dhe » PINK: & ‘WHITE « BOXES 











No Paring—End Them 


Don’t let the agony of corns destroy 
your comfort. Apply Blue-jay—and 
instantly the pain vanishes. Then 
the corn loosens and comes out. 
Does away with dangerous paring. 
Get Blue-jay at any drug store. 
e OBE&Bi19% 


Blue-jay 


Agents—-Make a dollar an hour. Sell Menacts, 
a patent patch for instantly mending leaks in «!! 
utensils. Sample package free. tOLLET" E 
MFG. CO., Dept. 309, Amsterdam, N. Y 


Don't Fail to read the advertisements this issue 
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thought this very funny indeed. Surely 
they could not mistake it for a flower! 


When the little girl had pulled it and was = 
dancing gaily homeward, the weed whis- (Cc. 
pered to itself, ‘‘Isn’t it nice to be carried 
so proudly? Now I know how pleasant Za wy CSS 
it is to be a flower.” => 

But the weed never knew it really was 2) <<anp) 


———————— 


a flower until it _ | ——s . Ge STII) Oi 
jirror. It stood tall and straight in a little i BU Wha ALS 
bottle that ‘had been fitted into the round SSW WY 


hole in the very center of the big birthday — 
cake. It saw its beautiful golden head 
lifted above the little sputtering candles 
on the cake, and spreading out above them ee 
like a golden “ on 2 knight's helmet. Kerosene or Distillate 
The weed was at last a flower! 

Because it held its golden head so om the FUEL. 
straight and tall, = girl — her 
fall flower the “Golden Rod,” but to 
Mother vate ee a Oe OXO-GAS the 
was always “The Go ust Flower.”’— 
Myrtle J. Trachsel RESULT! 


SAVING STAINED CLOTHING 

Sometimes valuable garments become : 
stained with ink, bluing, grease, rust, mil- 2 : Burns as silently 
dew, paint, or other gem se a and as city gas. The 
their usefulness almost ruined. fany 
pieces of apparel and pennies therefore cheapest, clean- 
may often be saved by the “know how” of HAR). est and most 
stain removal. a Ft 

The first rule to be remembered is, treat . efficient fuel 
stains eoenaiy. All stains should be ; =_—— | known to 
removed before the garments are laun- 


dered, for often the soap and boiling will science. 
only serve to set the stain. ~ Illustrating OXO- 
The treatment to be used will depend ; GAS Burner ih cook stove 


on the color and material of the stained : tae ee 2 —installed in afew min- 

garment. Strong solutions must some- —,. , 0 
: ° : : Da 

times be used, and in using them it is well eS ond hanolnent 

to bear in mind that strong acids are in- . 


jurious to cotton and linen fabrics, while oO o-G my N R 
strong alkalies, including lye, will injure x A BUR E Ss 
wool and silk. Avoid their use on these For Furnaces, Cook Stoves, Large Ranges, Heating 
materials where possible, but if they must Stoves, Base Burners, Shipmates, Bake Ovens, Vul- 
canizers, Hot Water Heaters, Hot Plate Heaters, 


be used rinse thoroly at once, so that a 
minimum amount of damage will be done. ; 
y Water Coil Heaters, Camp Stoves, and many other 


Perhaps one of the most common stains 





This is the burner for 


of the present day is automobile grease. use in cook stoves ag PUTposes. 
This can often be removed by rubbing the Wnstrened above. m hee 
ct a ‘ } ; < > on solved the fuel problem 
ain with butter, daubing liberally with nett ag he, wm Bi Four 
soap and washing in cold water. If this thousand housewives. 


does not remove the stain, use gasoline. 

Ink stains are among the most stubborn. 
If fresh they will sometimes yield to re- 
peated soakings in milk, sweet, sour, or 
buttermilk. If this is not effective, use 
oxalic acid solution, one ounce of the 
crystals to a pint of warm water. Sour 
milk also makes a good treatment for 
mildew. Soak the stains in the milk, and 
sun thoroly before rinsing. 

Shoe and stove polish will sometimes 
yield to cold water and soap; do not use Heat, plenty of it, in base 


rd 
hot water. If this fails, use gasoline. Use burner or heating stove. 


soap and warm water on perspiration Clean, satisfactory, The BIG FOUR Furnace Burner will operate per- 
stains and bleach in the sun A little penny —— fectly in any standard furnace for heating homes 

 . “1 (Orne ’ as steam heat. rings : : 
ammonia in the water will remove the happiness, plus. “ up to twelve rooms. Easily and quickly installed 
odor and help loosen the stain. Scorched without any change in the furnace. No noisy 
motors or other machinery. Will give a lifetime 


garments will be greatly benefited by , - t 
dampening with cold water and bleaching of clean, cheap, efficient service. So low in price 
f that anyone can afford it. 


for several hours in bright sunlight. 
Most medicine stains may be ‘removed 


Furnace 
Burner 











by soaking in alcohol. Remove ordinary <t Hot water in any quantity—The simplest method of 
lead pencil marks with an eraser before the : heating water ever conceived. Just light the burner, 
garment is washed. Indelible pencil ‘ <4 then no more bother. Its price within the reach of all. 
marks yield to a soaking in alcohol. For : 25,000 in every day use. 
lrutt Juice stains stretch the garment over 

bowl and pour boiling water thru the = SEND FOR CATALOG illustrating and descriptive of 
tain; or saturate with glycerine and let - = twenty different, distinctive designs of burners for all 
tand for an hour or so, washing out with EB Surpass. 


soap and warm water. Tar stains may be 
ftened with lard, then removed with 
oiling water. Coffee and chocolate 
tains may be removed by pouring boiling 
ter thru the cloth. Remove paint 
tains with turpentine. 

Oxalic acid is poison, and gasoline is{ 


langerous near fire or lights, except, of Gl i Li ht C 
course, electric light. Exercise great care or a i £ As m p a n y 
when using them. (ESTABLISHED 1906) 


Valuable table cloths, wearing apparel 109-113 North May Street, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


and sheets may often be saved for future 
e by a determined effort toward the 
emoval of unsightly stains.—M. F 


AGENTS WANTED—Some choice territory for Oxo- 
Gas agencies still open to thoroughly responsible parties. 
Your own locality may yet be unassigned. Just write 
and ask us for our agent's proposition, and we will dis- 
cuss the matter with you either by mail or in person. 
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PLUMBING FIXTURES 


“>tandard” kitchen sinks “yardstick high,” provide 
comfort and prevent backstrain. How high is yours? 
Write for 64-page book, attractively printed in colors, 
illustrating plumbing fixtures in a variety of designs 
and prices from which you may make selections. 


Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co. 


Pittsburgh 




















BUILD IN SOME FURNITURE 


It Is Entirely Practical in the Farm Home 


By EDNA KNOWLES KING 


UILT-IN furniture 
is proving just as 
practical and popu- 

jar in the farm home as in 

the city home. Now that 
it costs as much to furnish 

a couple of rooms as it 

used to cost to furnish an 

entire house and the high 
cost of living is keeping 
everyone busy watching 
expenditures, built-in 
furniture is a happy solu- 
tion to many a furnishing 
problem. It is often easier 
and cheaper to point out 
the place where you want 
your buffet and let your 








the pleasant nook where 
you can keep an eye on 
their needs and go on with 
your kitchen work at the 
same time. 

A long, narrow space in 
the kitchen may be util- 
ized for an ironing-board 
closet. If the board is put 
on hinges it will fold into 
this space and be com- 
pletely out of the way. 

A wide step at the top 
of the basement. stairs 
may be hinged so that the 
top will lift, providing a 
place for the shoe-black- 
ing materials, rubbers and 








A wide, 


room 








carpenter build it there than it is 


uncurtained 

window over the buffet 

looks out on the always 
beautiful orchard 


A built-in dressing table 
and drawers in the bath- 
are almost as 
necessary as the tub 


Fortunate indeed is the 

woman who possesses a 

sink like this, set into 
her work table 

A cheerful breakfast 

corner saves steps, time 

and table linens, as well 
as dispositions 











work shoes. An alcove, three feet 
wide and five or six feet long makes 





to try to find one that meets 
your requirements in size, price 
and design. 

House cleaning loses some of its 
terrors when there is no heavy 
furniture to be moved from one 
room to another. 

Lumber dealers carry built-in 
furniture that may be installed in a 
home without special skill as most 
of the work is done in the factory. 

The built-in bookcase in the 
living room and the built-in cup- 
board in the kitchen are used so 
much that they need only be men- 
tioned. The built-in sink made so 
that there is ample space on each 
side to set the dishes (the soiled 
ones at the left and the clean ones 


at the right) is new and very con- 
venient. A sink like this es an 
excellent work table. A cake may 





be stirred up, the vegetables pre- 
pared for dinner and a salad made 
without taking a step away from it. 
Zinc makes an excellent covering 
for the work table. The drawers 
hold the kitchen towels, the recipe 
books and the kitchen cutlery. Baskets of vegetables hide 
themselves away in the bottom of the sink cup till needed. 
The breadbox and cakebox are handy when kept on the top of 
the drain board. 

Fortunate, indeed, is the woman who boasts such a sink and 
still more fortunate is she whose sink stands beneath a window 
that looks out on everchanging fields or a busy country road, 
for the hours of dishwashing and potato peeling are consider- 

bly shortened by such a view. 
he kitchens in most country homes are large enough so that 
a breakfast nook could be built in one corner without dwarfing 
the room in any way. They are such a convenience, too. How 
handy it is to have a pretty, cheery corner in which to sit down 
nd eat out of sight of the pots and pans when it is not con- 
venient to serve the meal in the dining room. If the “good 
man”’ wants his breakfast a little earlier than the rest need theirs 
0 that he can get an early start to field or to market, or the 
hildren are in a hurry to get away to school, they can eat in 





a handy place to hang the work 
clothes, keeping the necessary but 
unsightly things out of the kitchen. 

A built-in ener in the bath- 
room is almost as necessary as the 
tub. The drawers provide a place 
for the clean towels, soap and tooth- 
paste, preventing that troublesome 
call for “a clean towel, please,” 
that vexes so many mothers. If the 
family is small it is often possible 
to devote one drawer to the many 
little toilet articles the children 
need (talcum powder, their own 
brush and comb and so forth). The 
bath room is often the warmest 
room in the house on account of its 
size, so if all of the needed articles 
are at hand it often works out to 
advantage to bathe the younger 
children and supervise the olier 
children in their preparations for 
school at the same time. The con- 
venience of the built-in dresser 
makes it possible to use the bath- 
room for a dressing room for the 
children in this way. : 

A built-in mirror of good size placed at a convenient height 
and well lighted, and a well stocked medicine cabinet complete 
the needed bathroom furnishings. : iv 

The combination built-in buffet and china closet in the dining 
room adds greatly to the convenience and attractiveness of the 
room. The size of the family and the amount of the linen, silver 
and china to be taken care of should determine the dimensions 
of the buffet. 

The shelves in the china closet should be made of plate glass 
and rest on pegs that can be raised or lowered. This arrange- 
ment is both sanitary and convenient. If the dining room is 
small a mirror over the buffet will trick the visitor into thinking 
it much larger than it is. A large, uncurtained window over the 
buffet, one that looks out on a flower garden, beautiful rolling 
fields, an orchard with its snowy blossoms and later its load of 
fruit makes a picture more suited to the dining room than any 
a mere artist can éver hope to paint. There is the possibility 
of bringing these window “pictures” (Continued on page 88 
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OCTOBER RURAL CLUB PROGRAM 

As the fall and winter months approach, 
the farm woman who is interested in strong 
rural clubs and a progressive community 
is delighted to be thru the rush and hard 
work of the spring and summer, not be- 
cause she is planning so much on a long, 
quiet rest period, as because it means more 
time to devote to her club meetings and it 
means long evenings to devote to planning 
and study, both so necessary to a going, 
successful club 

Ever since I began furnishing the read- 
ers of Successful Farming with suggestive 
club programs, I’ve been waiting for Octo- 
ber to come that I might give to the rural 
club woman who reads these articles the 
following program: 
1. Conservation of vegetable and fruit. 
2. Conservation of health. 


3. Conservation of energy 

t. Conservation of wild life. 

5. Conservation of natural beauty spots. 

6. Getting ready for the November 
election - 


In our part of the country the women 
njoy all-day meetings beginning with the 








{ 

" f 
month of October and during the late | = = 
fall, winter and early spring we plan to| ——— 
have a number of these. Since the pro- 


gram suggested is rather heavy, I suggest | 
that all clubs intending to carry out this 
program as planned, prepare for an all-day | 
meeting. Meet about ten o’clock in the 
morning, each woman bringing her own | 
plate, silver, cup and one dish of prepared | 
food. From then until noon, visit; from | 
noon until one o’clock serve the dinner, | 
then promptly at 1:30 the program should 
begin. 

\ very successful way to get the crowd 


quiet is to have two or three piano solos, = 


then the president calls the meeting to 
order. - When a long program is planned 
such as we have this month, make the 
business part of the meeting as brief as 
possible 

I'm sure that every woman enjoys 
group singing. Whether we sing little or 
much we like to sing some. The following 
songs will do very nicely for this program: 


~— 





“America the Jeautiful,”’ “Swanee 
River,” “Sweet and Low,” and “Auld Look for this label 
Lang Syne.” I'd rather sing only one on the face of all 


verse of a number of different selections 
than to pick out one or two and sing every 
verse. A number of songs not only gives 
variety but then you are sure to have at 





Blabon's Linoleum 





least one that has pleased everyone When 
a community is so fortunate as to have | 
omeone who plays a stringed or wind 
instrument use them every time possible 

1. Conservation of Vegetables and F 
Since we are beginning to realize so fully 
the great importance of an abundance of 


fruit and vegetables in the diet, we can ate ag : 
hardly afford to let any vegetable go toil $23 ¥ vt 
ERS 6 


a ee ee 


waste this fall. There are splendid bulle- 
Tins to be had from the extension service 











of the various state colleges and the United | Paes stsa'd 
States department of agriculture on vege- 
table storage And some of the older| Everyone intered- 
generation can tell you interesting ways of = ba - H 
burying veget ibles in old Mother Earth. ilo ueedbate. 
2. Conservation of Health. This topic beautifully illustra- 
hould be handled by a local doctor. Any . ~L 
one knows that it is far wiser and far more} US, of color, and 
pleas int to be well than sick. Most cases anywhere in the 


of ill health occur because we have care- 
lessly abused our bodies while perfectly 
well Doctors and those who have studied 
dietetics know that most of our e P then | 





diseases can more easily be avoided than 


cured, so this topic on the conservation of | 
health should prove both interesting and | 


beneficial. | 


Conservation of Eneray This topic 
ean be handled very nicely by a local| 
woman, preferably a woman who has a} 
number of labor-saving devices. The fol- 
lowing is an interesting list of en rey 


savers: 
Kitchen sink with Dish drainer 
running water Bread mixer 

Vacuum cleaner Electric or gas iron 


Carpet sweeper Clothes mangle 





| United States upon 
receipt of 15 cents, 
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Why not take into the farm home the bright, 
cheery colorings that you enjoy in the open? 

The first step is naturally a Blabon floor of 
Linoleum with the beautiful colorings of its 
artistic patterns. And the smooth, sanitary 
surface of linoleum is a welcome change for 
floors where crumbs and grease spots can be 
readily removed. 

A Blabon floor is easy to keép clean. It 
makes housework easier. 

The modern method of cementing linoleum 
down over builders’ deadening felt paper over- 
comes bulging and stretching, insures water- 
tight seams and makes a Blabon floor per- 
manent. In Blabon Inlaid and Plain Linole- 
ums the patterns and colors go through to the 
burlap back, and last as long as the linoleum 
itself. An occasional waxing and polishing en- 
hances their beauty and adds life to the surface. 

There are many places in the home where Blabon 
Printed Linoleums, even more moderate in price, may be 
used to advantage. A good varnish applied once ina while 
helps to preserve the original appearance of the pattern. 

Blabon Rugs of genuine linoleum are ideal floor 
coverings. Beautiful, sanitary, mothproof. They lie 
flat without fastening. 

Any good furniture or department store can show 
you Blabon’s Linoleum. For genuine linoleum look 
for the name Blabon. 

Our illustrated booklet, ‘““The Floor for the Modern 
Home”, will be sent free, upon request. 


The George W. Blabon Co., Philadelphia 
Established 73 years 


LABON 


inoleums 


September, 1924 


The Blabon floor of Linoleum in this invit 
porch is pattern 344 Inlaid—a light z 
mottied tile effect, with black lines, and 

inch border of Blabon Plain Black Linok 


Bringing 
} . . 
ai outdoors inside 
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4. Conservation of Wild Life. This can 
indeed be a very interesting topic and 
should be made much of. If you are so 
fortunate as to have a wild flower enthusi- 
ast in your locality by all means let her 
handle this phase of the wild life topic. 

Another interesting phase is the conser- 
vation of our wild birds and animals. This 
leader should be able to tell the club about 
the laws, both federal and state, which 
protect our fish, animals and game and 
song birds. Farm women need to be 
thoroly awake to all the facts concerning 
our native}birds, fish, trees, etc., if they 
wish the coming generations to have any 
of the beauties that God has placed on 
earth to make it a more beautiful and 
interesting place upon which his children 
may live. 

5. Conservation of Natural Beauty Spots. 

Every state can boast of its state parks, 
but, alas, too many of us know little or 
nothing about these wonderlands. It is 
high time that people knew more about the 
beauty spots within their own states. If 
possible, get some person who is genuinely 
interested in state parks to talk for thirty 
minutes or more on this topic. In case 
you are unable to do this, select carefully 
some interested woman who willl make an 
effort to secure plenty of material on this 
subject. From the following places I feel 
sure you may secure good help: United 
States department of agriculture, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; state park commission of 
your own state; and if you do not have a 
chapter of the Izaak Walton League near 
you write to the Izaak Walton League 
326 W. Madison Street, Chicago, IIl., an 
i am sure they can furnish you splendid 
material for both Nos. 4 and 5. 

6. Getting Ready for the November Elec- 
tion. I am sure that no women’s club 
anywhere will be so forgetful of her citizen- 
ship duties as to omit this sixth and last 
topic. The woman who handles this 
topic must be fair and broad-minded and 
must by all means present this topic in a 
non-partisan manner. As we approach 
the coming election we do indeed need to 
forget all party prejudices and to study 
hard. 

The men with broad vision and high 
ideals, backed up with a past that has 
been full to overflowing with accomplish- 
ments, are the men we must have at the 
head of our states and our nation. 

I realize that this program is long. But 
it is so full of good things that it would be 
impossible truthfully to call it too long, 
after our light summer programs. I have 
seen this program carried out and if you 
follow it carefully and thoroly you will not 
be disappointed but rather will say, ‘It has 
been one of the best days of my club ex- 
perience.’”’—Mrs. Kenneth Rinehart. 


JUNIOR’S BABY BUGGY 

“So you had to buy Junior a new, baby 
buggy,” I said to my sister-in-law as we 
were getting ready to go to town. 

“No,” she said, “‘this is the same one I 
used for Lois and Betty.” 

“But what has been done to it? And 
whom can you get to do work of that sort? 
| thought 1t was completely worn out.” 

“Tt was in a bad shape but I thought I 
would experiment with it. I had an old 
reed rocker in the attic so I took some of 
the reeds from that and wove them in and 
out where the reeds were broken, follow- 
ing the pattern of the buggy. I then 
washed the reed thoroly with a scrub 
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One Is for You 


A free test of a way to fight film on teeth 


This ten-day test is yours for 
the asking. It will show you the 
way to whiter, cleaner teeth. It 
will convince you that old meth- 
ods of teeth cleaning are wrong, 

Let us prove that to you. 


Film—your enemy 


That viscous film you feel of 
teeth is the foe you have to fight. 
It clings and stays. No ordinary 
tooth paste can effectively com- 
bat it. 

Food stains, etc., discolor it, 
then it forms dingy coats. That 
is why teeth lose luster. 

Film also holds food substance 
which ferments and forms acid. 
It Holds the acid in contact with 
the teeth to cause decay. Germs 
breed by millions in it. They, 
with tartar, are the chief cause of 
pyorrhea. 

Thus film causes most tooth 
troubles. 





Modern ‘science has for years 
sought ways to fight that film, 
and two methods have been 
found. One disintegrates the 
film at all stages of formation, 
one removes it without harmful 
scouring. 

These methods have proved 
themselves effective in many 
careful tests. A new-type tooth 
paste has been created to apply 





Protect the Enamel 


Pepsodent disintegrates the film, 
then removes it with an agent far 
softer than enamel. Never use a 
film combatant which contains 
harsh grit. 











Pp PAT. OFF. 
epsadént 
REG.U.S. 
The New- Day Dentifrice 
Based on modern research. Now 


advised by leading dentists 
the world over.. 





them daily. The name is Pepso- 
dent. 

Leading dentists everywhere 
began to advise it. Now careful 
people the world over employ 
this new-day method. 


You'll quickly see 


Pepsodent brings astonishing 
results. It does more than fight 
film. It multiplies the alkalinity 
of the saliva, which is there to 
neutralize mouth acids. It multi- 
plies the ptyalin in saliva, which 
is there to digest starch deposits 
on teeth. 

These combined results will be 
a revelation to you. 

Send the coupon for a 10-Day 
Tube. Note how clean the teeth 
feel after using. Mark the ab- 
sence of the viscous film. See 
how teeth become whiter as the 
film-coats disappear. 

Compare the new way with 
the old, and you will know in ten 
days what is best. Cut out cou- 
pon now. 








10-Day Tube Free * 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 
Dept. 193, 1104 8S. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, IL. 

Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 








Only one tube to a family. 














CENTURY 
SHEET MUSIC 


You can’t buy better— why pay more? 


brush. The next day I gave it a coat of 
midnight blue enamel and on the day 
following, a second coat. The inside and 
cushions I re-upholstered with a light 
blue velvet corduroy and some upholster- 
ing tacks. The wheels were my hus- 
band’s job. He took them down town and 
had new tires put on them. We then gave 
the wheels and all the framework a couple 
of coats of ivory enamel.”——Mrs. L. A. D. 












ENTURY gives you the world’s best music, beautifully 

printed on the best paper! What more can sheet music be! 
There are over 2300 compositions in the Century catalogue all 
15e—(20cfin Canada), masterpieces like “ Rigoletto.”’ “Prelude,” 
“Canzonetta,”’ “Flower Song,” ‘‘Hungarian Khapsody,” etc.— 
all certified to be exactly as the masters wrote them. Ask for 
Century—Patronize the Century dealer. Century's low price 
is only possible because of his small profit. Complete catalog 
of over 2300 compositions free on request. 
Thousa guccesaful teachers use and recommend 
Troweem as Cate TIFIED MUSIC exclusively — because 
they know it is all that good music can be at half the 
price or less; and they know parents appreciate the saving. 


Century Music Publishing Co., 236 W. 40th St., N.Y. C. 
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For Health and Comfort 


STOP! Don’t order dirty, expen- 
sive coal or wood for winter. In- 
a Standard Oil Burner in 
your heating stove, furnace or 
kitchen stove instead. No alter- 
ations necessary. 

C= he The Standard is a 

} simple device that 
j burns cheap oil 
; in any stove, range 
i or furnace. Easily 
3 


+ regulated to exact 
ne heat required sim- 
& & 







Stall 








ca 





ply by turning 
valve. Nomore get- 
ting up early to 
light fires, no more 
dirt or drudgery. 
Nocolds and grippe 
from uneven heat- 
ing. nits 











Fits any Stove 
or Furnace 
Standard (Fur- 
nace) Burner 
easily heats 20- 
room house. | 
Standard 
( HeatingStove 
Burner is a 
hundred times 
as convenient 
as coal orwood 
en Stove) Burner 
bakes like city gas. 
are already in use. 


Special Low Price and 30 Days’ Trial 


Money-back guarantee on all Standard 
Burners if installed and operated as 
directed. Use coupon for details of 30 
Days’ Trial offer, also prices, 


Standard Oil Burner 


Manafactured exclusively by 
Standard Oil Burner Co., Dept. 1031 
103 North Main St., St. Louis, Mo. 















. Standard (Kitch- 
cooks and 
Thousands 



























Write for 









Mac» Au 
FREE BOOK Bie Off Yj 
on Home a Fee 





o j 4 / a ' 
Heating | aor 
oP am, [: 

—- 
Standard Oil Burner Co., Dept..1081 
103 N. Main St., St. Louis, Mo, 
Send Free Book on Home Heating and de- 
tails of 30 days’ Trial with Money Back 
Guaranty. Iam checking the burner I am 
interested in. 
O Furnace C2 Heating Stove 
C) Kitchen Stove or Range 

I may want to take the Agency for Stand- 
ard Oil Burners. © Send details (Check 
this square if interested in Agency.) 
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PANSY EDGING IN COLOR 

very pretty finishing for a fine towel, 

a baby’s petticoat, or many other ar- 
ticles of clothingorof homeadornmentis the 
pansy edging here illustrated. The pansies 
themselves are-of pale lavender crochet 
cotton, the remainder of the edging being 
white. Use a No. 9 hook and No. 50 
thread. The ordinary abbreviations are 
used, consisting of “‘ch” for chain; “‘tr’” 
for treble; “d ec” for double crochet; “‘s ce” 
for single crochet; “sp” for space; and “sl 
st’’ for slip stitch. 

First row: Ch 7, join; ch 3, make 1 tr 
in ring; ch 3, make 2 tr, and repeat the 
ch 3, 2 tr until you have 5 sp and 5 clusters 
of 2 tr. 

Second row: Make 1s ¢, 6 tr, 1s ¢ in 
each of 3 sp; then in next 2 sp make 1s ¢, 
1 tr, 10d tr, 1 tr, 1s ¢; now ch 4 and turn 
work, making sl st in first d tr. Repeat 
the 4 ch and sl st in every other st around 
the two large petals. Now* fasten thread 
in second 4 ch on large petal, ch 2, tr in 
next 4 ch, ch 3, tr in second st of small 
petal, ch 3, make 1 tr in fifth st of same 
petal. Ch 3, make 2 d tr in center of next 
petal. Repeat from * now over this edge. 
Make 1 tr, 2 ch, 1 tr, making 6 sp over 
each pansy and 1 sp between. Pansies 
are all made separate.—Mrs. E. H. 


THE ODD JOB DAY 

About twice a year in every well- 
regulated home it is necessary to take a day 
off and do the odd jobs around the house; 
those things that are put off from day to 
day. 
This morning when I had to coax the 
oil stove to prepare breakfast, there bein 
nothing else urgent on hand, I decid 
that this would be my Odd Job Day. 

At housecleaning time I had mentally 
cataloged a number of things that needed 
to be done. None of them were impor- 
tant enough to stop then and do, yet 
their doing was necessary to put things 
into good shape and as yet they all 
awaited me. 

First—I started on the oil stove. I 

removed the oil tank, took an alligator 
wrench and removed the tap from the end 
of the oil pipe allowing all the oil to drain 
out into an old can. Then I took a long, 
straight piece of number 9 wire, which I 
had filed to a point on one end, and in- 
serted it the full length of the pipe. I did 
this several times, each time bringing 
forth several small particles. then 
flushed the pipe thoroly with clean oil, 
putting it in from the feeding end, re- 
placed the tap, tightening it well, wiped off 
the burners he presto! the oil stove 
was ready for work again. . 
Something was the matter with the 
socket of the kitchen light so I turned off 
the electric power at the meter, then tested 
the other house lights that I knew were all 
right, to be sure the power was off, re- 
moved the screw in the top of the socket, 
taking out the old socket; I put in a new 
one, replaced the screw, put in a new bulb, 
turned on the power and my kitchen light 
was again in perfect condition. 
As I went out the kitchen door to see 
how the kiddies were getting along at play 
under the big shade tree I noticed that the 
sereen did not fit nearly tight enough at 
the top. When I came in I took a strip 
of black oileloth which I had on hand and 
tacked to the top of the screen door, mak- 
ing it tight and not at all unsightly. 

then hunted up some screws and re- 
placed the knobs on the dresser and buffet. 





Next I got out my bottle of glue—a 
word to the wise: always keep on 
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carefully glued into place 4 small picce 
that had split from the front of the dre: 
When this is revarnished it will be im 
sible to tell where the piece split off. 

Now, thought I, will be a good tin 
mend the kiddies’ toys. So out they cs 
the little rocker which had pulled a; 
the doll-bed with a broken leg, th 
piano that was partially wrecked, and 
various dolls with missing hair and crac}: :«j 
faces. If they had been previously g! 
the old glue was removed by washing 
in vinegar. If the article were mad: 
wood, when the glue was dried it was gi 
a coat of shellac. 

On the varnished mantelpiece w: 
white ring made by water being spi 
from @ vase and not wiped up imm 
ately. A small pan was partly filled \ 
tepid water and a few drops of house! 
ammonia added. A soft cloth dipped i 
this and wrung out quite dry was app! 
to the unsightly place. After two or th: 
applications the spot was gone and | 
finish was resto by rubbing the sg; 
with furniture polish. 

Removing ‘‘Rings”’ from Varnish 

On the dining table were two m 
white rings caused by hot dishes. Thx 
looked particularly prominent on its po!- 
ished surface and had worried me for so 
time. The treatment with ammonia had 
no effect so I sprinkled baking soda ov 
the stained surface and held a warm ir 
near it taking care not to scorch t! 
surface. A repetition of this process fo!- 
lowed by a good rubbing with furnitu 
polish entirely removed the ugly stains 

As I put away my ammonia and furni- 
ture polish I spied my hot water bott! 
and I thought, ‘“You’re next.” So I got 
out my spool of mending tape, which 
good for most everything from re-covering 
a worn electric cord to mending a windo\ 
pone, and applied a small —_ over the 

ole which one of the children had made 
in it by puncturing it with a pia. 

Mending made me think that it mus! 
be about time for my husband’s trousers 
to be getting thin on the knees; he always 
splits out the right knee and the rest of 
the suit will be perfectly good. Sure 
enough, when I looked that knee was be- 
ginning to get thin. I hunted up a piece 
of black sateen and my mending tissue 
and applied the black sateen on the under- 
neath side of the thin place with the mend- 
ing tissue according to the directions on 
the package. Now those trousers will 
give several weeks’ extra wear in return for 
the early care. By the way, this mending 
tissue is very ifiexpensive, costing only 
ten or fifteen cents a package. 

Next I hunted up some casters and re- 
nlaced the one on the couch whose roller 
ad broken off. 

Even the Recipes are Fixed Up 

The children by now were getting in- 
terested in mother’s Odd Job Day and 
my seven-year-old daughter who had 

iven me a bunch of recipe envelopes for 

‘hristmas—made by herself and as yet 
unused—suggested that now would be a 
good time to fasten them on the kitchen 
wall and index my recipes as we had 
planned when she presented them to me. 
We hunted up all my loose recipes and 
cook books, and carefully sorted and ar- 
ranged them. The cook book I use most 
was given a new oilcloth cover and all my 
cook books were arranged conveniently 
on the end of one of the cupboard shelves. 
Now when I want a recipe I won’t have 
to look all over the house for it or do 
without it. It will be at hand. 

By this time I was beginning to be 
weary, so the children and myself were 
cleaned up, the house straightened up a 
little more, and a plain but substantial 
evening meal prepared. 

It was with a great deal of satisfaction 
that I mentally reviewed the day that 
night and I think you would have that 
same feeling of satisfaction if you should 
— to have an Odd Job Day.—Lucile 

y: 
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Brushes for 
the Farm 


The Fuller Window Brush, with its 
new Squeegee Attachment, does away 
with “stepladder” window washing 
methods. It washes, driesand pdlishes 
as you go. And this is but one of 
many time-saving Fuller Brushes for 
the farm and the farm home. 




































You will find an astonishing number 
of uses for Fuller Brushes, not only 
in the house but also in the dairy, the 
shop and the barn. For washing 
separator parts, milk cans, milking 
machines, Babcock Testers,—there 
are Fuller Brushes that exactly fit the 
purpose. For getting dust and grease 
out of odd crevices in machinery; for 
cleaning the tractor, the gas engine, 
—there are special Fuller Brushes. 
There’s a sturdy broom that is a won- 
der at heavy sweeping in the barn; 
and there’s a brush with just the 
right fiber for grooming stock. 











Fuller Brushes have unlimited use 
around the farm, on every job that 
calls for cleaning of any sort. 


Your Fuller Man calls regularly every three or four months,—but 
whenever you want him to come, just telephone our nearest branch 
office, or send a card to Hartford. We will see that your Fuller Man 
makes you a call, and will mail you a little book, “Handy Brushes 
on the Farm” which will show you the many Fuller Brushes that 

were made to help the work 
around your place. 
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The Fuller Brush Co. i. 
1099 Windsor Ave. e 


Hartford, Conn. 


(In Canada, Fuller Brush 
Co., Ltd., Hamilton, Ont.) 
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Branch Offices in over 
200 cities 









Fiber Broom Country Shower 










© The F. B. Qo. 






FULLER BRUSht 


69 USES—HEAD TO FOOT—CELLAR 70 ATTIC 


88 


| Charles M. Young, Chicago, Dl . 
y 








L. Phyllis Y. Fleming, © 
Philadelphia, Penna 


FETED 
ellin’s 
Food 


All Mellin’s Food 
babies are conspicuous 
by their fine, robust 


appearance and happy 
dispositions. 


Fredenc P Jones. 


No. Weymouth, Mase. | 





a i A 


Write for a Free Trial Bottle of Mellin's Food 
and a copy of our helpful book, “The 
Care and Feeding of Infanu.~ 
Mellin’s Food Company 
177 State Street, Boston, Mass. 


a> =e 4 Se 454-4 
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Dutch cuts and 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING 
Points on 
tiquett 


NOTE—As many questions upon points of etiquette 
will be answered in this department as space will 
permit Address your letters to Editorial Depart- 
ment, Successful Farming, Des Moines, Lowa, and be 
sure and sign your name. Unsigned questions will not 
be answered No names will be published Those 
desiring personal answers will please enclose a two-cent 
stamp. 


GOING TO SCHOOL 

For the boy or girl who is going away to 
school this fall, either to high school, 
boarding school or college, one of life’s 
great adventures is beginning. Much of 
one’s later happiness and social success in 
school is dependent upon the first days and 
weeks, so it behooves one to be his very 
best self. 

Above all, be naturally cordial and 
friendly with the other students, making 
a special effort to be kind to some who are 
less fortunate than yourself. One’s own 
feelings of shyness and strangeness are 
most easily overcome by being thoughtful 
of some other freshman who is even more 
shy. 

It seems a shame to say it, but be care- 
ful that you do not give the appearance of 
“rushing” any group of boys or girls who 
have set themselves apart in fraternity or 
sorority houses. Be friendly and natural, 
but never curry favors. Don’t talk about 
“joining” a fraternity, for one is invited 
to belong to these organizations; and don’t 
speak of a “frat” house. 

Remember, too, that it never hurts one 
socially to get high grades in classes. Some 
of the best liked and most genuinely 
popular boys and girls in the best schools 
and colleges are those who get the best 
roarks in daily class work. 

Questions and Answers 

‘How should corn on the cob be eaten?” 
inquires a Wisconsin girl. 

Corn on the cob is a rather difficult food 
to eat, even at best, but the eating of it 
can be improved if we remember to break 
a large ear in half and hold the piece with 
one hand only. 

A young man from Illinois asks: 
“When a young lady invites a young man 
to a party, should he wait until everyone 
else has departed before taking his leave?”’ 

It is no more than courteous for the 
man to wait until the others leave, before 
taking his departure. It is a mark of 
respect to the girl who invites him. 

A girl from Arkansas sends this ques- 
tion: “During a wedding ceremony, is 
the engagement ring removed when the 
wedding ring is placed on the finger?” 

The engagement ring is not worn during 
theceremony atall. Itmayeither be left at 
home, or someone may keep it until later. 

“How should a girl thank a boy for 
having taken her different places?” is a 





very frequent question. 

While a girl should always show her 
appreciation of any attention paid her, 
and may properly be somewhat enthusi- 
astic in expressing her enjoyment of any 
entertainment offered her, she need not, 
in so many words, thank a man for taking 





bobbed hair 


Keep them neatly trimmed. Our 
Head Barber’s Booklet shows you 
how. May we send you a copy? 


BROWN & SHARPE Mfg. Co. 


Providence. A.L.USA. 





Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Co., Providence, R.1. 


Please send me a free copy of your new 
booklet, “How to Use Clippers.” 


Name 
Address 


City 
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| her to a show, to dinner, or wherever they 


| built-in furniture is that it just has to be 


may go.—Bertha Averille. 


BUILD IN SOME FURNITURE 
Continued from page 83 
into almost every farm home, too, if the 
matter is given a little thought. 

The very newest thing in built-in 
furniture is the dressing table. Space 
under a low, sloping ceiling that would be 
wasted otherwise can be used as space for 
a dressing-table and drawers. 

After all, about the only drawback to 


left behind on moving day, no matter how 
proud one is of it. 
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LEPAGE'S mends 
for Reeps 








go 
ManuFACTU® fd 
RUSSIA CEM 


COMPARED to the value of the article 
mended, the cost of the glue you use 
is practically nothing. Then while 
you are about it, why not use the 
best glue—LePage’s? Have the sat- 
isfaction of knowing that the article 
is mended for keeps and that it won't 
come apart in a little while and 
have to be mended over again. 
Insist on LePage’s. 


JE AG E’S 


GLUE 
The Bristles Feel So Good ! 


WHITING-ADAMS 
BR ‘ 
USHESS Send for 
—- Illustrated 
a Literature 
Making a Brush SS 
to Last a Lifetime BB 
is a Lifetime Job ‘Y . 


JOHN L. WHITING-J. J. ADAMS CO. 
BOSTON, U. S. A. 

Brush Manufacturers for Over 116 

Years and the Largest in the World 





Soft, Clear 
SKIN 


Assured by the daily use of 


. 8. H. Co. 


Honey & Almond CREAM 


Soft skin is easy to clean and nec- 
essary for beauty. Hinds Cream 
keeps the skin naturally soft. 
Sold by all druggists, department 
stores, 5 and 10¢ stores, or by mail, 
postpaid, 3 sizes, l0c, 50c, $1.00. Send 
money order or stamps. 

Trial Bottle FREE with booklet, if 
you give name of your dealer. 








A. 8. HINDS CO., Dept 65, Portiand,Maine 








| Make the Best CHOCOLATE BARS 


Mints and Chewing Gum. Be my agent. Everybody 
will buy from you. Write today. Free Samples. 
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MILTON GORDON, 252 Jackson St., Cincinnati, Ohioe 
Read all the advertisements in this issue 



















SQUIBS FROM A 
FARM WIFES NOTE BOOK 
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Work a few drops of ammonia into some 
ordinary bread dough, to clean spots on the 

|] paper. 

For a homemade floor wax that will not 
only clean but will polish as well, use one 
part of melted paraffin to two parts of ker- 

sene. If pieces of cheese cloth are dipped 

ind wrung out of thissame mixture, one 
will have excellent dustless dusters. 

Just as the greatest men and women are 
the simplest, so the greatest truths are 
often the simplest and plainest. 

Some rainy day let the youngsters 
crochet the common white string or cord 
in chain stitch and making loops of the 
chain, fasten to a short wooden handle for 
a dustless mop or a dish mop. 

Use a nut-cracker to remove the tops 
from catsup, grape juice or pop bottles 
when the bona-fide opener is missing. 

Paint the inside of any good chest 
yearly with cedar oil and the clothes that 
are put in it will be as moth-free as in a 
sure-enough cedar chest. 

When you have lots of noodles to make 
and little time, try putting the noodle 
dough thru a potato ricer. 

Use a slice of freshly cut onion to relieve 
a wasp sting. 

Leave fresh cucumber peelings around 
where roaches are found. They will leave. 

A few drops of camphor in the flower 
vase of water will keep the blooms fresh 
much longer. A few drops of camphor 
will also take out jam or jelly stains if 
applied before laundering. The alcohol 
in the spirits of camphor does the work. 

Dark green or brown blotters cut a little 
larger than the base of the flower vase 
prevent the ugly stains on polished tables 
and do not look unsightly either. 

For an aching tooth, before one can 
reach a dentist, mix equal parts of. pow- 
dered alum and salt; dip a damp piece 
of cotton in this mixture and apply to 
the cavity. 

If we would have our children “love to 
help” us, we must inspire the proper spirit 
of cooperation by taking the right attitude 
toward the home ourselves; in other words, 
we must drop all thought of “drudgery,” 
forget the “endless routine’ of house- 
keeping. Instead, we must be filled with 
the supreme joy of homemaking. 

Do not plan to begin getting some en- 
joyment out of life “as soon as the north 
eighty is paid for,” or “when this carload 
of stuff is ready to ship.” Take happiness 
nd pleasure in that which is now at hand, 
flowers, trees, a new magazine, squealy 
litters of pigs, correspondence with old 
riends—for time’s relentless stream may 

veep away what we now possess. It can- 
not, however, take away the sweet mem- 

of these things which many would 

e all to possess. So let us treasure them 

re and now. 

Cut all orange, lemon and grape fruit 

‘Ins into strips and keep in a tightly 

osed mason jar with pieces of absorbent 

‘tton moistened with salt water to keep 
trips moist indefinitely. Rinse out one’s 
mouth morning and night with dilute 
vinegar (two teaspoonfuls to half a glass 

i water), and massage the teeth and gums 

th one of these strips. Unclean mouths 
nd teeth are due fundamentally to nutri- 

mal defects. Long chewing of vegetables 

nd nuts and fruits containing mineral salts 

especially caleium—is absolutely neces- 

wy. Many research scientists of the 
great profession of dentistry have decided 
in favor of this fruit acid treatment. 

(re you burdened beyond endurance? 
“ook for some others who are in distress. 
hey will not be far away. Lighten their 

ads and you will find your own miracu- 
lously dissolved.—Mrs. E. M. 
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COLGATE & CO., Farm Household Dept. 
786 Fulton Street, New York, N. Y. 


each one checked. 





Score Cards 


OU know the score cards used in 
judging poultry, livestock, or home 
products. 
Were you—ora group of dentists—to make a 
score card to help sele 


for the whole family, you probably would make 
one like the “Dentifrice Score Card” shown 


would give the high score to Colgate’s. 


Here are some of the reasons why Colgate’s 
stands first in the choice of farm people and 
Dentists. 


Non-Gritty—Colgate’s is made of fine, special 
chalk—no grit. The U.S.Health Service says 
a dentifrice should not be gritty. 


No Drugs—Colgate’s has no drugs or chemi- 
cals which harm mouth or gum tissues. 


Safe—Colgate’s is safe. 


Cleans — Colgate’s loosens clinging particles 
and washes them away. 


Flavor—Colgate’s has a delicious flavor. Use 
after every meal. 


Price—25c for a LARGE tube. 





PLEASE send me samples of the following articles. I enclose the amount of stamps shown for 





































ct the best tooth paste 


And point for point, you probably 


COLGATES 


**Washes” and Polishes — 











CLEANS 
TEETH 
THE 
RICHT 


If your store 

't have all 
the Colgate 
products men- 
tioned in the 
coupon, check 
those desired 
and mail it to 
us as indicated. 





















O Ribbon Dental Cream, Free O Rapid-Shave Cream.........- 4c 

O Face Powder............--- 6c af * *) Sere 4c 
DI eeeceeccceccnsteccsésunsetvecsassa>atmsasauseubcssencensusueesetnensceheusescusetessessesieasseststiDeseeanees 
R. D. ee iindensruibtnindimvcvin ee a a 
Dealer’s Name... — Oe ahiniiltaaitratnigrininsiebaianpaieuiinhiileltniie 














Deaf Hea 


Ins antly 


scientifie achievement— the 


Acousticon. Gives instant hearing 


+ 
= 





gladly send an Acousticon f: 


Ten Days Free Trial 


Jost send name and address. No deposit. No C.0.D. No 


ligation to . Tryit TF own home for ten 
days entirely at our own and expense. Let results 
convince you. Write today. Teil others about this. 


Dictograph Products Corporation 





1203-MCandier Bidg., 220W.42ndSt., NewYorky nn CHINA MFO. CO... 





We Pay $8 a Day 


taking orders for guarantee@ 
hosiery for men and women. 
All styles and colors. 





EE 
100 PIECE DINNER SET 9¢.25 


Buy direct from factory and save retailers profit 
: slightly but fine for everyday use. 














HOW TO PLAN AN INDOOR TRACK 
MEET 

To entertain a large number of young 
people successfully you must keep them 
busy, and this is not always easy to do 
when the season or the weather demands 
an indoor party. An indoor track meet 
is sure to furnish plenty of fun and it can 


appropriately be given any time during | 


the school year 

Such an affair need not mean a great 
deal of work, but it must be carefully 
thought out and the necessary articles 
for the different “‘events’’ must be at 
hand. If you have a well-lighted attic that 
you can decorate to resemble a gym you 
are in luck; if not, clear a large room of 
furniture, leaving only chairs, and mark 
off a track with side lines plainly indi- 
cated. Decorate the ends of the room 
with the colors of different colleges, say 
Yale and Harvard. 

Name a captain for each side and let 
first one and then the other choose a boy 
or girl until all are chosen. Then the sides 
retire to their own corners where they 
elect a yell leader and practice their yells. 
Each captain should have a list of the 
events so that he may appoint contestants 
for each one. Most of the events may 
have several entries from each side while 
their rooters cheer from the side lines. 

The following events are suggested, and 
you may add to them as you wish: 


1. Discus throw 6. One yard dash 
2. Standing broad grin 7. Shot put 

3. Hurdles 8. Tug-of-war 

4. Standing highjump 9. Foot race 

5. Running high 10. Relay race 


squeal 

As starter and timekeeper, call the first 
event—the discus throw. Give each con- 
testant a paper bag, blown up and tied 
securely with a string. They must blow 
these bags down the track to the goal 
without touching them with their hands 
or feet. The one who first blows his bag 
across the line is given four tiny pennants 
made of paper in the colors of the college 
he represents 

These he takes to his captain, who 
treasures them all until the close of the 
meet, when they are counted and the win- 
ning side thus determined. The one com- 
ing out second may be given three pen- 
nants, the winner of third place getting 
two and the winner of fourth place getting 
one. Follow this plan for all the events. 

The next is the “‘standing broad grin.” 
Any number may compete. Line them up 
on the track and measure their smiles; the 
one with the broadest grin wins first place 
‘This will be the funnier if a mirror is held 
before the contestant whose grin is being 
measured. 

The third event is the “hurdles.” Place 


six old shoes in line about ten inches} 


apart. Let the contestants, one at a time, 
try to hop over the shoes keeping one foot 
off the floor. Having successfully jumped 
the shoes, he must pick up the last shoe 


ind earry it back to st: irting point, jump- 


ing the shoes as he goes. Then he must! 
return for the fifth shoe and so on until! 
all are in If he touches his other foot | 
to the floor, falls over, or touches with his | 


foot a shoe 7 is trying to jump, he is | 


counted out. He is given as many pen- 
nants as will equal the number of shoes 
he has brought in. Then the shoes are 
replaced and an opponent tries his luck 
or skill 

There should be but four entries for the 
fourth event, “‘the standing high jump.” 
By means of a string, suspend four dough- 
nuts from a doorway, allowing them to 
hang about four inches above the mouths 
of the contestants. The number of bites 
taken from the doughnuts in a given time 
decides the winners of the pennants. 











E. B. LaNGENsERO 


Member Warm Air Heating 
and Ventilating Assn., Ameri- 
can Society of HeatingandVen- 
tilating Engineers, National 
Assn. Sheet Metal Contractors, 
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“The Baby Died 
of Pndmenonia” 


Maybe not your baby—but thatofsome 
neighbor. Every winter in almost every 
community, this thing is happening. 
Little children and grown men and wo- 
men are succumbing to colds that de- 
velop into more serious and often fata! 
illness—due to poor and inadequate 
home heating. 
By E. B. Langenberg 


Seek the cause of frequent coldsand oy —_ ciple of circulating the air sterilizes it, just ; 


find it in the sudden change in 


running water purifies itself, so that the air 


the hot living room into frigid, sere Kein halls _in the home is as pure as outside. 
and bed rooms. The best thingyoucan pos You can have every room in your home 
sibly doto keep your family well and happy _ heated thoroughly with fresh, y air! You 


throughout the winter, is to seethattheen- can protect the health of your family, and 
tire house is properly heated. make the winter evenings the most plea 
Any heating system worth having, from a of the year. You can save the troub 


sant 
e of car 


standpoint of health, must do four things. ying fuel to all parts of -_ house, and track, 
(1) It must heat every room in the house to — ashes all over the ca - All the ad 


the same warm, cozy temperature. (2) It must 


es of a qood, beakeh 1, clean and sar 


heat each room evenly all over, not like the A NIE eating plant may be yours—at a very 


reasonable cost. And r: 


fireplace wh our 
on aheutas bilnens Gale FRONT RANK member that homes with 
your back freezes. (3) Se ——— et teow) per ee 5 
Kortccrarsenioke STEEL FURNACES fi"Ssct 


healthful must supply 
fresh air, which is properly moistened. (4) Ie | more when sold. 
must circulate the air—keep it moving. The Front Rank is a steel furnace—made 


The most approved and scientific way toheat 
a house properly is with a warm air “pipe” 


carefully of the best materials—built strong 
and rugged to stand up year after year with 


furnace. My father realized this fact years ago, the least attention. Operating cost is reason- 


and since 1888 when he started this business, 


able because the Front Rank gets the most 


the Front Rank has been built on those very heat out of the be gle oe small because 
principles which doctors and scientists de- repairs are seldom 
clare today to be the only correct way of Free Heatin 


heating homes. 


I haven't room here to ag Soe all you should 


The Front Rank heats the air, mixes ozone know about heating and the Front Rank 
from outside with it, passes it over a water Furnace. Write for complete heating booklet, 
pan, where it is given the moistureit needs, “Front Rank on the Firing Line”—sent free 
and then pours it gently through pipes into on request. 

every room. The steel boiler-plate construc- 


tion makes it impossible for any gases or smoke & B j 
i ouse. The Front Rank prin- de Aas a VICE. PRES. 


to get into the 






Haynes-Langenberg Mfg. Co. 


Established 1888 
4550 North Euclid Ave. St. Louis, Mo, 
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New 300=Lamp (certo 














Make $60 to $100 a Week 
Introducing thie wonderful 

lamp. Gives soft, brilliant light; 
restful to eyes; ideal illumination. 
Burns K 
Clean, ote economical. Barns 
96% air, 4%) fuel. Absolutely safe. 


match. 

brighter than wick lamps. Patented. 
Greatest improvement of ege. Table 
lamps, hanging lamps, lanterns. 
Work all or spare time. You simply 
take orders, We deliver by Parcel 
Post aod do collecting. Com- 
missions id same day you take 
orders. © experience necessary. 
Get started at once. Big season 

now on. Write bw 4 for catalog 


AGENTS °32 OTHE AKRON LAMP co. 

FREE 272. Bide. Akron, 0. | 
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Retain the Charm BOVEE FURNACES 








Cuticura 
Will Help You 


Use Cuticura Soap Every Day 


erosene or Gasoli 


Twenty times Large New Remnants of 


Beautiful Design 





Of Girlhood SAVE 30% OF FUEL COST 


pie Soft coal, hard coal, stear 
cogl, ignive or wood chunks. La! x 
fire pot—big combustion chan 
ber—circulating eed pad a 
the heat out of the fuel and saves 
30% of fuel cost. Successful re 
cord of 29 years. Thousands !" 
use and giving perfect satisfac- 








tion. Easy to install. Easy' 





DEVELOPED, PRINTED, ENLARGED 
Skilled work done quick Best re- 
sults assured. Our Gloss 
. Write for price list and samples, 
FRANK QUUBIE, Photographer, O2eB Sleepy Eye, 





handle. Sold direct at factor) 
Ww ay 2 — Sor oe ia 
older and 


ints never BOVEE FURNACE qwonks 



































109 West Sth St., Waterloo, lows 
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Next the high squealers will have a 
chance to show their speed. Each con- 
testant must do this by running a short 
set distance and squealing at the highest 
pitch possible. The one squealing highest 
scores three or four pennants, as you 

esire. 

: The rooters on the side lines will greatly 
enjoy the one-yard dash. Each contestant 
js required to push a penny the distance of 
one yard with his nose. Needless to say, 
the winners of this event will earn the 
pennants they carry home fo their cap- 
tains : 

You need but one entry from each side 
for the seventh event, the “shot put.” 
Seat them opposite each other at a small 
table and place before each one a bow! of 
dry cornflakes or some other prepared 
breakfast food. Blindfold them, give 
them spoons and ask them to feed each 
other. They must hold their heads still 
and their mouths open. The one who 
seems to get the most food in, or near, 
his opponent’s mouth, is declared winner. 

There may be any number of couples 
entering in the “tug-of-war.” One at a 
time each couple is given a piece of string 
with a nutmeat Sone tied in the middle. 
They take the ends of the string in their 
mouths and when the signal is given they 
begin to chew for dear life, as well as for 
the nut. They may twist and pull as 
much as they like, but if one uses his 
hands a “foul” is called and his opponent 
is given the advantage in a new start. If 
either pulls the string from the other’s 
mouth, that one must regain it without 
the use of his hands and start again. 

Numover nine is the “foot race.”” The 
contestants for this event should be seated 
and their feet measured with a tape line. 
It will surprise them to learn that large 
feet are pennant winners. Take great care 
that the character of these events does 
not become known before those entering 
each one are on the floor. The surprise 
will add greatly to the enjoyment. 

The “‘relay race” is the jolliest event of 
all and everyone should enter it. They 
are lined up on their respective sides and 
each one is giverr a dry cracker or a wafer. 
When the signal is given each starter 
must chew and swallow his cracker as 
quickly as possible in order to give the 
signal—a whistle—to the next runner on 
his side. This one eats her cracker and 
tries to whistle so that the next one may 
start. Any one who has tried to whistle 
after a mouthful of this sort, especially 
when an applauding crowd is urging him, 
can appreciate the excitement of the 
situation. 

After thisevent the pennants are counted 
and the winning side is announced. The 
winners are then seated in state, while the 
losers are required to serve them with 
refreshments. A college supper of welsh 
rarebit would be easily served with so 
much help. Any good cook book tells how 


to make it. Be sure the rarebit is served | 


hot and the crackers are crisp. Chicken 
sandwiches, pickles, hot cocoa, fudge and 
small cakes may be added. 

The losers may be served after the win- 
ners are finished.—M. J. T. 


STUFFED EGGPLANT 

Cover an eggplant with water and 
simmer about twenty minutes. Then 
cut in half and scrape out the inside. 
Press the moisture from the pulp and 
add one and one-half teaspoonfuls of melted 
butter, one small onion chopped, chopped 
meat of any kind, tho veal, ham and 
chicken are best, the juice of one tomato, 
salt, pepper and minced parsley. Put 
into a sauce pan and simmer for about 
15 minutes, and fill the shells with the 
mixture, and bake in a hot oven till brown. 
This recipe calls for the expenditure of 
considerable trouble, but it is well worth 
while, as the dish is pretty, and the flavor 
quite different from the flavor of the or- 
dinary vegetable. 
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1 
FREE! Your Bellas Hess New Fall 
and Winter Catalog is NOWREADY 
Bugger and Better than Ever with 


312 Large Pages Showing New York's 
Latest and Best Styles in All Kinds 
of Wearing Apparel for pl 

Pm, pe Whole Family 
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; Postage 
4 aa ee 
Postacr fay , \S . TACe 
FREE Ss \\ - Ree 
35Y50—Typieal of \ f) 
the exclusive stylea r] 
© Beles Haw Cotsine ie hens : Mbit A 
ess is is emart nD y can 
Tailored Frock with the new style Bing | keep abreast of the new fashions 
touches approved by Fashion for Fall without extravagant expenditure. 


Winter. Made of fine, soft, ser- Thedress pictured above well illus- 


viceable quality All-Wool Velour in 
the new oblong-check pattern. Strik- 
ing foatures are the apron over-skirt 
effect, the jaunty, well fitting Robes- 





smart new styles 
and wonderful values in the Bellas 





; Tar, Hess Shoe Department we have se- ‘ ve the 4 
adie acai ee lected this charming one-strap Pump ‘oose folds in tier effect around 
trim front, collar and sleeves, Ni o designed on flatteringly slender and bottom; row of self covered buttonsat 
icecream cer |) Eecmieamatietcae || bath Ncsinnareretten 

0 i long ti t wi 
anteed moth-proof,as all Bellas Hess effect inlaid with black Satin’ Good qulldenay tinechecnnanenteesthnonae 


woolen garments are. Colors :— Rei 
deer, navy blueor brown.Sisee>—For pa flexible leather soles; milj- is particularly smart. Half self sash 

















" ber heels. Sizes:—24 to8 i . 
pat te 32 to 46 Sects hee -q Widthe:—C,D., and E Genuine $5.00 | po ee ne 
Skirt Lengths-—83 to3-inches.Deco =, “Ue! Our Price $2.98. Postpaid. J” postales fog mis oad to B0-ln- 
basted hem. $7.98. Postpaid ae. Deep basted Sie Kemet 





for Your Copy! 


seneasweue® 


Clip Off This Handy Coupon s# Mail it Now 








sistem BELLAS HESS & (0. » 


Money WASHINGTON, MORTON & BARROW STS. Hour 
Refunded NEW YOR KC ITY, N. Y. Service 
"dove one melt te x] . (Cut out on dotted 


BELLAS HESS & CO., New York City, N. Y. 8. F. 9-24 
Gentlemen:—Please send me your FREE Catalog No. 116 of New York's Latest Styles. 
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OUR PATTERN DEPARTMENT 

















2095—Smart One-Piece Dress for the 
Stout or Mature Woman. Cut in sizes 16 years 
to 46 inches bust measure. Size 36 requires 
hn h 5% yards of binding. 
Becoming Style. The diagram be- 
low tl ketch convince you of the simple 
wtructi f this style which would benice in twill, 

ne wr rep Cut in sizes 36 to 46 
yards 40-inch 

" mianed 


No. 
tensive popularity. 
und 3¢ 
344 vards 40-in aterial wit 
No. 1923 takes 
es 20-inch contrasting. 


ches bust 
material 


quite 
measure ze 36 takes which may be worn 
nch ‘ ig 

tiing Design, which 
el, jersey cloth or fine 
ars and 36 to 44 ine 

‘> requires 3'4 yards 36 or 

il th 2'4 yards binding and 34 


wit! ; yard 24 
No. 2122-——-Beco 
be mace ip im far 
tw 1 sizes 16 y 


yards 40-inch 


cC@ntrasting. 


hes 3 


are suitable materials 


apron. 
inch material with 7} 


T 

Simple One-Piece Design. Made 
b silk or erepe de Chine this design 
ely Cut es 16 years and 

t measure Size 36 requires » yards 
terial Hot-iron transfer 


to 


eosts , cent ‘ made in serge, polo cloth or twill. 
Size 8 requires 254 yards 


«0 (Diu mi yt w 
No. 2117—New Design. s is one ¢ é 8, 10, 12, and 14 years 


newest designs which gives much promise of ex- 
It would be stunning in a plaid 
flannel or printed or plain silk. 
years and 36 to 42 inches bust measure. 
3 yards 40-inch material 
No. 2162—Becoming Lines. 
confident of looking one's best in this dress 
with equal success by the No. 

young girl and older woman 
could or twill for early fall wear 
and 36 to 44 inches bust measure. 
material 


No. 2178—Attractive Apron. 
lin, gingham, perc ale and 
from 
Cut in one size, requiring 1% yards 36- 
6 yards of binding. 

No. 2187—Girls’ Coat. 


wear on chilly days this coat wili be just the thing 









































36-inch material. 


Cut in sizes 16 like this dress w 
Size 36 


154 yards 


feel 


with for school wear 


One may 


Try it in a flat crepe 
Cut in sizes 16 years 
Size 36 requires 
1 yard 18-inch 


inch material. 
with 


since 
even a 
difficulty. 


Cretonne, mus- 
cotton prints 
to make this 


English 
which 
For school or- Sunday 


Cut in sizes 
Size 36 requires 


No. 1678—Bloomer Dress. 


can make it of c 


No. 2188—Suit for Small Chaps. 
suit will please the small boy anc 
its extremely simple 
heginner to make it in short time wit! 
Cut in sizes 
4 requires % yard 36-inch material for 
and 1 yard 36-inch material for the waist 

No. 1893—Costume Slip. To wear undern 
your frocks make it of sateen, lingette or silk. ‘ 
in sizes 16 wears and 36 to 46 inches bust meas 





This is smart and easy to r 
The little girl 
ith its matching bloomers 

otton crepe, wool jersey or 
while for general wear you 


y 


make it of gingham, chambray or linen. Cut in 
sizes 2, 4, 6, 8 an 
yards 36-inch material. 
1211—Bo 
button high or rolled low to form revers. 
sizes 2 to 14 years. 


10 years. Size 8 requires °'2 


ys’ Coat. It can be made to 
Size 8 requires 176 yards 44- 
This | 
mother, 
construction ena 


2, 4, 6 and 8 years 
trousers 


2% yards 36-inch material 





To order any of the items shown on this page, write 
How to Order your name and address plainly give correct number 
Enclose 12 cents for each separate pattern ordered, and ad- 
Pattern Dept. , Successful Farming, Des Moines, Iowa. Every 
Patterns will not hanged. Dv not request it. 


and size wanted 


dress yur letter t 


be ex 


pattern is seam allowing 


Fall Fashion Magazine 


Containing all the new mode!s 
the fall and winter, is now r« 


It contains pattern styles for the whole family and money can be saved by referrins 


to it in'selecting the winter wardrobe. The price is 10 cents per copy. Address your 


order to Pattern Department, Successful Farmiag, Des Moines, Iowa. 
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Your copy of the new ‘National Style Book is 


now ready — 








Is asking for your National 
Style Book, address our House 
nearest you. 

If you live East of the Missis- 


sippi River, write to New 
York; if you live West of the 
Mississippi, write to Kansas, 
City. 

You get exactly the same 
New York styles at exactly the 
same low prices whether you 
deal with us in New York or 
Kansas City. Your orders are 
given prompt ,attention at 
either of the twin “ National” 
stores —often shipment is made 
the same day your order is 
received. A postcard or letter 
to us will bring your National 
Style Book by return mail. 
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SPECIALISTS 


for 
36 YEARS 











Let us send it to you Free 


Write for your néW Fall and Winter 
Style Book. It will come to you abso- 
lutely free and without any obligation. 
It will not only save you many dollars 
but it will be a style guide to you—a 
means t® fashionable and becoming dress. 


Supposing you could spend several 
weeks this season in New York and 
Paris—could see and shop in all the 
great stores! 


Supposing you could get all the fash- 
ion ideas of the style experts‘and of the 
leading manufacturers! 


Do you realize that we have done ex- 
actly this for you? That in the pages of 
the National Style Book you have the 
most wonderful shopping trip you could 
imagine ? 


Our Style Experts have seen and com- 
pared for you almost everything that 
will be shown this Fall and Winter. And 
in the National Style Book you have the 
best of everything new and becoming 
and beautiful that fashion has created 
for this season. 


A Book of Great Values 
But the National Style Book is more to 


you than a record of what America’s . 


best dressed women will wear. It is more 
than a beautiful array of coats, hats, 
suits, dresses, shoes—of everything for 


every member of your family. It is also 
a great value book. 


Remember that in our service of shop- 
ping for you we are guided by 36 years’ 
experience as style specialists. We pur- 
chase millions of dollars’ worth of mer- 
chandise each year. We know values! 
We know when and how to secure the 
greatest values—the biggest bargains 
for you. 


Study These Prices 


Women’s Dresses from $2.98 to $25.00 
Women’s Coats from 5.00to 45.00 


Millinery from .79to 6.49 
Boys’ Knicker 

Suits from 3.98to 12.98 
Girls’ Dresses from 1.00to 7.98 
Men’s Overcoats from 10.00to 28.50 
Women’s Shoes from 1.00to 4.69 
Children’s Shoes from .39to 3.98 
Men’s and Boys’ 

Shoes from .98to 6.89 
Children’s Coats from 1.98to 14.98 
Men’s Suits from 13.98to 29.98 
Fur Neck Pieces from 1.98to 24.75 


And let us remind you that every sale 
we make is backed by our unconditional 
guarantee—‘“‘ Your money back if you 
want it.” 


So write for your own copy of the 
National Fall and Winter Style Book. 
It will be sent you entirely free. See for 
yourself, the saving, the pleasure the 
National Style Book will be to you. 


ational Cloak & Suit Co. 


277 West 24th Street, New York City 





5477 Independence Avenue, Kansas City, Mo. 























Anew and better 


match lighting lamp 


The new American 





Ready-Lite lamp will 
delight you with its 
artistic appearance, 
better light, durable 


construction and lower 
iting cost. Gives 
a brilliant light of 300 








. cand! _ power, light 
American that is healthful because it is 
Ready-Lite steady, soft and pleasing to 


the eyes of old and young. 


Lamp Brass throughout, heavily 

Ne. 253 nickeled and polished, ebon- 
ized hardwood standard, 

Every Ready-Lite has the 

new improved, long life 

generator Lights with 

common matches, no torch 

or alcohol, no wicks, or 


chimneys, no smoke, soot 
or odor. Made by Ameri- 
I facturer of gasoline lamps and 
nterns, the result of 28 years’ experience. Be 
the American Ready-Lite. 


Ready-Lite Lanterns ds 












Best for every purpose for 
a lantern is used Built 

1 work ke e la Wind 
and rm f } Can't leak 
‘ xplode if tipped over. Has 
brass nforced mica _ globe. 
Iw 3 

American 
Hand Made 

Mantles No. 257 


Progressive dealers are 
being supplied with New 
Ready-Lites as rapidly 
as possible. yours 
can't supply, write near- 
est office for full infor- 
mation and mention 





Best for ail two dealer's name. 
mantle gasoline 
lamps. Made strong- Dept. L2 
est where the strain ~ 
is greatest; won't pull American Gas 
out at seam. If not 


at your dealer's send 
$1.15 for a sample 
dozen, a year's sup- 
ply, postpaid. Albert Lea, Minn. New York, N.Y. 


AMERICAN 


READY-LITE 


LAMPS and LANTERNS 


EAT Without Coal! 


Amazing new invention does away wit! 
The new INTERNA} 


Machine Co. Ine. 
Makers of the Kampkook 



















LONG DIVISION 


Once upon a time an old-fashioned 
housekeeper said: ‘‘Housework seems to 
me like one of those examples in long 
| division where there is always a re- 

mainder.”’ Her system was to divide her 
multitudinous tasks by the hours she 
worked, and the remainder was always 
more tasks. The modern homemaker 
uses a newer arithmetic. 
hours by the tasks she must do, and so 
skillful is she at dividing that many times 
she has a remainder consisting of parts 
of hours for which there are no tasks. The 
| difference between these two is the way in 
|which they determined just what goes 
into which. Did their hours stretch to 
| fit the work or did the work shrink to fit 
their hours? 

You are either an old-fashioned painful 
| housekeeper, rushing madly, nervously 
thru your twenty-four hours without any 
| joy in your work, or you are a modern, 
|comfortable homemaker realizing that 
| you have just so much strength and time, 
that you can’t do everything, and there- 
fore making your choice of values and 
doing the best you can. The modern 
|standard by which your success as a 
| homemaker is judged is your reaction on 
your family, and you don’t react properly 
if you are constantly tired and can’t enjoy 
your sleep because of worrying over work 





is 





that didn’t get done. 

When you shop or market you order 
from a list, as a rule. If you don’t you 
j}are likely to find when you get into the 
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be able to depend 
upon your shades 


insist on 


Best for sixty years- 
the signature is on 


the genuine 








TTEWART HARTSHORN CO 
250 Fifth Ave. New York City 











j midst of baking powder biscuits, that 
j}you haven’t any baking powder. Of | 
course you could make-some baking pow- | 
der if you had some soda and cream of | 
tartar, but you’re out of soda, too. You 
don’t depend on your memory for all the 
things you put into the mincemeat or 
the fruit cake and that’s why they are so 


good. Yov have a definite rule and you | 
go by it. 
Ingenious grocers are handing out 


calendars on which are mechanical devices 
for marking the articles you need to order. | 
Why not borrow from their ideas and | 
work out some device for marking the 
things you truly must and want to accom- 
plish each day? Don’t just depend on your 
memory to get you thru safely. 
Divide Your Time by Your Tasks 

The amount of worrying done by many 
housekeepers today makes you wonder 
just how on earth your grandmothers 
and great-grandmothers got along without 
a vacuum cleaner, dish drainer, washing 
and ironing machines, ice, dustless dusters 
and mops, oil stoves, linoleum, small 
kitchen, sewing machine, ready-to-wear 
clothing, and so forth, and yet they had 





time to run over and help a neighbor, 
spend long hours at church and have a 
quiet hour or so in the afternoon for 
resting. And with it all how did they 
keep cheery and happy? The question 
has several answers. 

Life wasn’t so complicated in those 
days, and there weren’t the demands made 









TIONAL < ) i Burner, with automatic 
features, simply aets in firebox of any 
< tair,steam.or hot water 
fur e most economical Oil Burner 
to l « . Burns without 7 
waste. f > air and 4% oil wt . 
into In est fuel known, Pag: 
r ; se, 
d ; 
and be ; Pt 
> /( 
move ((\\ AGENTS 
a>» ¥ 
mnt CA) We Pay 
Perf NS $60 
er a Week 
, Id « -y" he or spare time dis- 
ver x Nh Use, tributors wanted to fill 
30-DAY FREE TRIAL orders created by na- 
and low introductory price to tional advertising. Ex- | 
rstu sintlocality Act quick. Ggerenee unnecessary. | 
ly. Writefor Free Book, “Scien- rite at once for free | 
tifie oO 1B ng.” Mention sample offer. Specify | 
whether forstove or furnace, territory desired. | 
INTERNATIONAL HEATING COMPANY | 


Dept. 19-Y, 119 South 14th St., St. Louis, Mo. 


FREE / Wrist Watch 


Guaranteed Time Keeper. 
yf Given for selling only 30 cards 
of Dress Snap-Fasteners at 10c 
per card. Easily Sold EARN 
lm BIG MONEY OR PREMIUMS 
Order your cards TO-DAY. Send 
ao money. We trust you till goods 
are sold 
AMERICAN SPECIALTY CO. 
Box 68Z Lancaster, Pa, 
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then that modern standards make. Of 
course, it is you who have created modern 
standards, not your grandmothers. The 
hotnemakers of those days had far more 
marvelous foresight than we do now— 
foresight enough to enjoy things as they 
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Mt ain 


mr 
fi 


Auld 





went along. I am convinced they were 
pretty modern when it came to a question 
of comfortable homemaking. 

It was a question of making choices in 
those days, and they chose the more simple 
things. True, it’s far more simple to buy 
a gown today than to spin the yarn, weave 


to 6 yards. Every 
such materials 


iles, 


your own se 
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* worth double our price. This is* 


~saving, 
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Each Remnant 
MONEY B 


prices. 


SEiicleat to Make Gomplete Suit or Dress. 


K IF NOT SATISFIED 


money. Make your own epi 
to $1.60 R LisT. 
TiL@ MILLS CO., DEFT. tind ‘KARSASCITY. 
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scrims. 
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the material and make hoop skirts with 
many ruffles. But that was a pleasure to 
them. We read of their baking days, and 





H. A. 





All Wool Yarn For Sale From Manufacture, 


75¢ to $2.00 per lb. Samples Free. 


Bartlett, 


Harmony, 





Maine 
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are aghast at the quantities they baked. 
But they enjoyed that, too. They en- 
joyed the snowy linens that came in off the 
lines on Monday, and were piled away on 
the shelves on Tuesday. 

Our enjoyment and pleasure aren’t so 
simple today, consequently those things 
which sufficed in the old days have to be 
crowded into as small a space as possible 
so that we may have time to rush on to 
the next. No wonder we need lists and 
systems! They are a part of the times 
in which we live. 

Sorrow frem the ways of those grand- 
mothers and choose the things that mean 
the most to you. Certain work must be 
done—there’s no question about that. 
Bodies have to be fed, clothed, and 
cleansed. Minds have to be educated. 
Habits have to be formed thru right train- 
ing. But above all health must be main- 
tained thru right food, right work, right 
sleep and right play. Every modern 
mother knows the value of a baby’s 
schedule. The baby’s schedule is just as 
subject to emergencies as a home- 
maker’s schedule, but after an emergency 
has happened the modern mother works 
back to the schedule as soon as she can. 
Use the same wisdom in your housework. 
Put yourself and family on a schedule, 
and give it a good trial before you con- 
demn it. Once reduced to a good working 
system your housekeeping will, also, be 
an example in long division. You can 
divide just as you want to and you can 
have a remainder, too, made up of some 
free time.—Marjorie Sims. 


CARE OF THE HANDS 


There is no more vexing problem for 
the woman who tries to look her best, 
especially the woman who works hard, 
than that of keeping her hands in good 
condition. Hands seem to get the brunt 
of the wear and tear of daily living, and 
they never fail to show it. 

Elbows that are dark colored may be 
bleached with lemon juice or diluted per- 
oxide. Evening is the best time to give 
them some special attention. Scrub them 
with a brush and pure soap and soft water 
and rub them with a cut lemon. Let this 
dry on the elbows. A little cold cream may 
then be rubbed in. A couple of weeks of 
this treatment will make a decided change 
in them. If there is no lemon at hand use 
buttermilk. 

Hands kept in hot dishwater regularly 
for an hour a day can’t help being red. The 
heat draws the blood to the hands and 
they are red and large. We can’t leave 
the dishes to keep our hands white, but 
we can learn to use a dish mop. These 
may be found in every ten-cent store or 
they may be made at home. With a little 
practice they are easy to use. When using 
one you will frequently have to put your 
hands in the dishwater but that is not 
nearly so damaging as keeping them in 
hot water until they are as red as a beet. 

Always wash the hands after they have 
been dishwashing. A piece of lemon 
rubbed over them after they have been 
rinsed in cold water removes stains and 
keeps them white and soft. Rub the lem- 
on on generously up to the elbow and give 
the : elbows a rub for good measure, then 
rub in your favorite hand lotion. It is 
needed to keep them soft. 

If your hands are in very bad shape, 
sleeping in kid gloves will help them, but 
if you watch them daily this is not usually 
necessary. 

\lkaline scaps and harsh scrubbing 
powders make hands harsh and rough. A 
op with a self-wringer and plenty of 
rushes help to keep the hands from com- 
g in contact with these and caring for the 

ids after their use, scrubbing them with 

rush, rinsing every vestige of soap from 
them and using a lotion helps to counter- 

their bad effects.—Mrs. B. 8. 
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The Breakfas 
of Smiles 





Fairy grains 


with the lure of a confection 


of all breakfast dishes. 


Crisp, toasty kernels of rice, steam exploded 8 times their 
natural size, with every food cell broken to make digestion 
easy. 


Hera is the gayest and brightest, the most enticing 


The flavor is like nut-meats. Airy puffs that tempt the 
morning appetite. Yet with the energy value of whole grains, 
to supply the energy food elements you need to carry on 
the day. 


Today, order Quaker Puffed Rice of your grocer. It will 
prove a new delight. 


Puffed Wheat, too 


Quaker Puffed Wheat is another cereal delight—grains of 
wheat exploded like the Puffed Rice. Most folks get a 
package both of the Puffed Wheat and the Puffed Rice. And 


thus supply variety. 


Professor Anderson’s Invention 


Quaker Puffed Wheat and Puffed Rice are the famous 

invention of Professor Anderson, formerly of Columbia 
University. Food shot from guns, grain foods 
thoroughly cooked. 







Quaker 
Puffed Rice 


Quaker 
Puffed Wheat 








































































FALL FASHION MAGAZINE 
This reproduction of the front cover of 
our Fall and Winter Fashion Magazine 
shows the three styles on which special 
dressmaking lessons are given. ‘These 
lessons are fully illustrated and show just 
how the material should be cut and how 
the pieces of the garment should be sewed 
together. The dress, child’s dress and 
blouse could be made by a beginner with 
the help of these lessons. 
In dition, there are 
embroidery designs, a spread of Christmas 
gifts which can be made at home, and 
about 300 styles in the new fashion maga- 
zine. The styles are simple and up to date 
Paris and New York styles modified just 
enough to enable the amateur dressmaker 
to make them easily. 
many times its price to you, 
cents for your copy today. 
tern Department, 
Des Moines, lowa. 


a number of new 


so send 10 
Address Pat- 
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TOMATO CATSUP AND SOUP 


Did you ever wish to make tomato ec at- | 
sup but refrain because of the time re- 
quired to boil it down? 

If so, try my plan. I cook the tomatoes, 
then let them drain in a colander for thirty 
minutes or more. I also cook and drain 
onions. The liquor thus obtained from 
both tomatoes and onions I mix and can 
for use during winter months for soup. 
The pulp havmg been drained need not be 
boiled down. I add the other ingredients 
and boil usually about twenty minutes and 

, my catsup 1s done. 

Here is the recipe I use: Put into two 
quarts of tomato pulp and onion 2 table- 
spoonfuls of salt and 3 tablespoonfuls of 
brown sugar. Boil until quite thick, then 
take from the fire and strain it thru a sieve, 
working it until it is ajl thru but the seeds. 
Put it back on the stove and add 2 table- 

spoo nfuls of mustard, 1 of allspice, 1 of 
black pepper and 1 of cinnamon, 1 tea- 
apcentel of ground cloves, half a teaspoon- 
ful of cayenne pepper, a little nutmeg, and 
{ pint of good vinegar. Boil until thick. 
Seal up air-tight, either in bottles - jugs, 
and it will keep for years.—Mrs. A. L. 


THE LAST OF THE TOMATOES 


Tomato Sweet 
otann 

1 lemon 

Add the sugar to the peeled tomatoes 
ind allow to stand for twelve hours. Boil | 
the juice until it forms a hair when drop- 
ped from a spoon. Put in the tomatoes 
and lemon and boil until the mixture is 
clear a ind of the consistency of jelly. Put 
erilized jars and seal with melted 


4 Ibs. ripe ton 3 lbs. sugar 


into s 
paraff n. 


Tomato Fruit 
8 cupfuls of tomatoes 2 lemons 
supfuls of raisins | cupful of nut meats 
8 cupfuls of sugar 
Steam the raisins for forty minutes; cut 
e lemon into small pieces and combine 


ll the ingredients. Boil the mixture until 


This book is worth 








it is quite thick. Put into sterilized jars 
and seal. 
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‘he Lord must love the Plain People- 
J} that's why he made so many of them 


Fs 





‘*Hereis ascreen 
epicif ever there 
was one—some- 
thing tobe men- 
tioned in the 
same breath as 
‘The Birth of a 
Nation,’ which 
it even sur- 
passes.’’— 


Abe Lincoln once said 


ND while he rose to 

undying and becan 
mightiest figure in Am: 
history he never forgo’ 
he belonged to the 
people.” 


Stranger than fiction 
absorbingly entertaining 
told in the most remar 
photoplay ever exhibited i 
country, entitled 


COLN 


Produced by 


a and RAY ROCKETT 


feario by Directed by 
- S MARION PHILIP ROSEN 


Your nearest theatre 
will show **Abraham 
Lincoln.”’ Learn the 
date; then spread the 





Bosten Adver- 











Over 1000 other bargains. Furniture, Rugs, Lamps, Sil- 
ver, China, Blankets,Stoves,etc. Save big money at our 
Factory-to-Family prices. Pay as little as §3 down; up to 
a year and ahalf to pay balance. Get all your Furnishings 
at once—pay as you use. Thousands buying this new way. 


= Big Catalog FREE 


New Fall ‘Larkin Book of Better 

Homes.""* Shaws everything for parlor, 

rch, dining-room, bedroom, kitchen. 

in Prices on famous Symphonola 

Phonographs. Also Symphonic Pianos, 

Player-Pianos in genuine Mahogany, Wal- 

mut, Fumed Oak. Free trial. Up to 4 

i years to pay. Satisfaction or money back. 
heck below article interested ia, 


(C0 Home Furnishings 
OOPianos or Players 


(J Phonographs 
Cut out this adv.—write 
‘0-DAY for big FREE Book. 














se 945 Buffalo, N. Y. 
mi Peoria, Il. Chicago, I 


or wood when you can — 
‘as in your stove or heate: 


y is a 1926 —~ 
ed Uni-Hete Kerosene 


to thousands. 10% tt Serene in 30 
Soe. Welso quick ter Tul partiouore ond beteodevteny poten 
Big greet. Sells on sight. Write today 
Agents for free sample offer and territory. 


Acorn Brass Mfg. Co., 990 Acorn Bidg. 











Hosiery and Underwear 
Direct from the Mill 


Send for this FREE catalog and see for your- 
self the wonderful ay offered in Worid's 
Klean Knit U 


pb Hoslery and 
| Your name and 


nted—accurately pic- 
5 the am 4 














and no dirt 


New remarkable invention does 
away with coal or wood and 
saves money, time and labor. 
Simply sets in firebox of any 
range, heating stove or furnace. 
Most economical and lowest 
priced Oil Burner on market. 
Burns 96% air, 4% cheap oil and 
rives three times the heat of 
20al. Easy toinstall and oper- 
ate. Absolutely safe, No 
noise, dirt or odor. Sold 
On money-back guaran- 
tee. 30 days free trial 
and special low price to first user in 
each locality, Write for free book on 
Home Heating. Agents: Write for 
sample offer and protected territory. 


OKAY MFG. CO., Dept. 1389-A East St. Louis, [il 











You can’t afford not to read the advertise- 


| im this issue. We guarantee eur ads. 
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FUN FOR THE FAMILY 

“The average woman has a vocabulary 
of only eight hundred words.” It is a 
small stock, but think of the turnover.— 


Happy 






, UNREASONABLE REQUEST rea as Ss O mi . 
un Doctor: “Put out your tongue—more 





than that—all of it.” 
Child: ‘But, doctor, I can’t. It’s 
fastened at the other end!” 


ENIGMA 


I met you in the summer—oftener when 
autumn came— 

But in winter or in spring I saw you never. 

I looked in vain for you in school but saw 

you in the house, 

While m church you’re found without the 

least endeavor. 

Not a trace of you in England, in Italy or 

4 France, 
But from Russia you seem certain not to 
roam. 

Up north, in snow and ice storms, I have 
never seen you once, 

But in southern country houses you’re at 
home. 
You’re always in the company of beauty 
and of truth, 

But trom falsehood and from pride you 
stay afar. 

If those who read this little rhyme will give 
the matter thought, 

They can very quickly tell me who you 
are. 


lions and millions of 
homes mean Kel- 
logg’s Corn Flakes 
—crisp, crunchy, 


healthful food. 


Yijjf, A year’s bumper crop 
Yi) from 485 acres would 
supply only enough corn 
to meet one day’s de 
mand. 
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A HOWLER 
Cockney Visitor—‘‘What’s that awful 
noise outside?” 
Country Host—-“Why, that’s an owl.” 
Cockney Visitor—‘‘I know it’s an ’owl. 
But ’0o’s ’owling?” 


POOR NAN 

An Armistice day meeting was being held 
in a one-horse town and the chief speaker 
was waxing more rhetorical than veracious 
concerning the exploits of the local hero. 

“Let us never forget the valor of young 
Clarence McEllery,” he roared. “It was 
he who led the successful attack upon 
Lorraine! It was he who took Nancy by 
surprise! It was F 

“The brute!” ejaculated an old lady, 
and left the hall. 


BETTER AFTER THAN BEFORE 

“But, darling, don’t you want to marry 
@ man who is ecenomical?”’ 

“I suppose so; but it’s awful being en- 
gaged to one.’”’—Flamingo. 
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CORN FLAKES 


Oven-fresh always 


Inner-sealed waxtite wrapper k 
gg’s as fresh and crisp after - 
ing as before--exclusive se feature. 
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‘Do you,” the telephone company in- S52 PIECE 
quires, “observe the golden rule of party-| | DINNER SET GIVEN TO YO 


line usage?” SELL ONLY 10 BOXES OF SOAP, 
\bsolutely; if the other party’s talking, 

We jiggle the receiver hook and make wise : powder, Bottle Fertume, Box 7) 

cracks until he gets discouraged and ns, Paistically decorated, full sise, handsome 

quits Y N NEEDED. 


S ete REI T. 
EXTRA PRESENT | Pease Ae ae AL 
| Premiums or 








THE WORLD IMPROVES 
Safety pins,” a Cleveland (Ohio) doc- 
r declares, “‘have killed more babies than 
rms.” Shooting babies seems to have 
» out of fashion. 


CONFUSING 
Little Boy: “Look, ma, the cireus has 
come to town; there’s one of the clowns.” 
Ma: “Hush, darling. That’s not a 
clown. That’s just a college man.”— 


> 
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Be npot. 
W ° , € 1} : fer : 
v unted : one tube set by man witha|" oon - CARNATION CO..." DEPT. 165, ST. LOUIS, MISSOUR 
hogany finish. Pencils, Knife, Fen : 0 ep rtalofer, one on ove 
ene ‘ ‘ - en. emen 
all qin | SaLO 30G2CG: CSening Gum st San poke WERStata. | PUDDING 22m! 22 sacri pose emaceeen 
iswer toabove enigma: The letter ““U” | Biuine Mfg. Co., 207 Mill St., Coacord Jct, PURDY’S STUDIO, BOX 134-E, WELLS, MINN. 











The Bulldog is sent to you for free inspection. Then, if esticfies you 
payments at our remarkably low pric rite 
today! Don’t miss this chance to cut down your fuel bills! Get all the 
Dest yew want—right where you want it—and save money, too! Jnstall 

It comes to you completely erected—goes through 
any door—fits any height of basement—and you install it yourself in 
less than two hours! “Getting it up yy work enovgh to settle my 


make only small monthl 
@ Bulldog Furnace. 


supper,” says Wm. Allman, of Topeka, 
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“There is no heater to compare with the Bulldog. I burned 214 
tons of coal last winter and heated five rooms anda bath”. So 
writes Mr. Walter Geary, of Gloucester, Mass. That’s what the 
Bulldog does with coal! Now read, in the letter of Mr. Redetzke, 
what it does with about the lowest grade fuel you can think of! 
Why not cut down your fuel bills? 


Heats Home for 25c a Week 


“I can ron my Bulldog furnace for fourteen dort 
normal! weather conditions on the actual cost oy 
cents.” So writes F. R. Redetzke, of Cleve 
North Dakota, and he adds: “‘Hard ‘to believe is it? 
That’s what some of my neighbors thought until I 
showed them! We have an unlimited amount of = 
screenings this country. That’s the fuel 
using. 


Heats Seven Rooms Instead of One! 


“Your letter received asking about the Bulldog fur- 
nace. We have had ours in about six weeks and so 
far it does all Babson Bros. claim for it. We have 
seven rooms, four on the first floor and three on the 
second, and it heats them fine. As for pains a fuel 
saver, we find it takes a little more coal to heat the 
whole house than it did to heat one room with a stove 
using chestnut 

J. B. Smith, 19 Elm St., Somerville, N. J. 


Cuts Coal Bill in Half 


1 had a hot air furnace in our 7-room house before 
Wi the Bulldog and our house was always cold. 

th the Bulldog it only takes Le SY much coal and 
he house was nice 


e had weather below zero, 
up. We 


and warm in the morning - 4, M+ 
never have the draft on more f hour ate 
time, and it has the place red hot. It is easy to reg- 
ulate and keep the fire all in mild weather.”’ 
Jess T. Conrad, 1211 W. St., Shamokin, Pa. 


, Installs the Bulldog in 28 Minutes! 


**My furnace arrived at the house in basement at 
5:50 p. m., November 29th, and at 6:25 it was set up 
and : fire built. It took me twenty-eight minutes 
from the time I started to cut a hole in the floor un- 
til the furnace was fully erected ready aS fre. This 

exact time as witnessed by three 
Herry C. Kester. Libertyville, yville, N. ¥. 


Best Bulldog He Ever Saw! 


“Just a few words regarding our _Dullées Universal 
Furnace. It is the best furnace I have ever seen and 
to say that I like it would be putting it mildly. Our 
house is as warm as summer and that quick i 

1 installed and set the fire in 157 minates and saved 
$25 installment bill in Sat time.’ 


**You Can’t Beat the Bulldog!” 


“We think Redece Bros. Bulidog furnace is just 
wonderful. We have a seven room house and bath 
and the Bul heats the whole house fine. Now | 
would not be without it if I could not get another 
As for fuel caving, we heat the whole house with 
the coal it would take to heat one or two rooms 
otherwise. Anyone who contemplates trying a fur- 
nace, take my word for it, you can’t beat the 


Charles T. Miller, R. 1, Carbondale, Ii! 
40 Below Outside—75 Above Inside 


“I must say that I am well satisfied with the Bull- 
dog furnace, as it doesn’t take much fuel to keep the 
house warm. Iam using wood and green wood at 
that! It has been around 40 below zero outside, but 
have had no trouble keeping the temperature cp 
around 70 and 75. I have and bath, so 
it does all you claim for it. 


seven rooms 
If I were to oy another 

. it would be a Bull bed time 

A. P. Nelson, Oak Farm, Frederic, Wis 


“My Bulldog Has Them All Beaten!” 


Mr. Oscar Perrin (R. 2, Brooklyn Station, ee 
Ohio), says: ‘‘I am giad to and 


true ormation about ulidog, 

feet by 24 feet, and my Bulldog is set 

ye Td witha va register 

Hoty t the stairway, which is ag have 
ta d the Bulidog with the : the 


Perri 
° 2 proaee, Bestee EE tana, Ohio 


Bulldog Is Just What He Wanted! 


one with a square fire box, so my 
. a lived in a place with « far- 

a round fire box and 
my 


oney Down! 


Comes Completely Erected—You Install It Yourself 


to cheap screenifigs. 


est point. 





And the comfort you get! Don’t put up with the old fashioned stove 
heat or some outworn furnace—when you can so oo qc ine the latest 
and greatest advance in scientific heating at an low 

price. The Bulldog burns almost any kind of sy from hat coal 


eeps a wood fire over night. And it gives so 


much for so little 1 fuel “that Bulldog users are amazed. e have 
factory eonnections in both 


east and west and we ship from the near- 


Lot Sweat and Caticria Aroree ? WSCRE for FREE Book 


. Let. ue show you how to have all the hest you want—where you yest B— 


BABSON BROS., bee 


Without obligating me in any way, please send me free catalog angs 


special offer on the Bulldog Pipeless Furnace. 
(Print your name and address plainly) 
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explained in our free 


enables you to keep a w 
out all about this 


eeens 


inspection—then small month 
to come! Give your wife and 


BABSON BROS, 1% St. 222 Caliornic-Ave- Chicago, Ill. 
iio at cere IM te 


and when you want it—and save money! Learn h ly lo 
rice has been made possible by standardization. » Ak the wiidog 
s different—and better—with many ty 


tented, exclusive features—all ful 


lete combustion of saves 


your fuel bill. The exclusive en e-Top Radiator receives all the direct 

rays of the fire. The exclusive oblong fire-pot is not only i 

ood fire over night. But get our free book and 
furnace. Remem! 


ideal for coal, but 
nd find 

is sent for free 
Permeste. Getready now for’ e winter blasts 
the best there is. Send coupon NOW! 
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“Hungry 
for homemade 


bread?” 


You know how the whole 
family love it. 









The men-folks are always 
hankering for it; the children 
simply cannot get enough 
of it. 

That’s because good home- 


made bread has a better, 
different flavor all its own. 










You can’t buy such flavor. 
y 





For a sweet light dough 

in the morning set your 

sponge tonight with 
YEAST FOAM or 
MAGIC YEAST 
















Ask our expert what you 
want to know about bread making 
Hannah L. Wessling, formerly bread expert, De- 
partment of Agriculture, will be glad to arswer 
any question about flour, yeast, temperature, 
mixing, kneading, rising, molding, baking, etc. 










—just the same FREE booklet 
Yeast Foam Tablets except in name 


A Tonic Foc od fo e Bester 
a alth Sele 





NORTHWESTERN YEAST COMPANY 





easy-to-ta ke "fo ; 1753 North Ashland Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
4 corr | ) 
ppetite, im- Plea nd yea ry ~ Ple ¢ sam- 
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Package of § — 


at your grocer— 








“And I can make 25 foods 
this same biscuit recipe!” 


t 





plendid of recipes with which to test the 
sasic Recipe Method of Cooking and Baking. 
ppetizing Pillsbury biscuits 

with part of yout 


shown above... 
- biscuit batter, 
other recipes printed at the 
\ r; then set aside suffr 
for your other foods, adding to each the 
ingredients called for in the recipes. 


The Pillsbury 


ob ra It 


uf 
de ) ich wit nh cx 
Bake 2 “\ In nutes in 


sasic Recipe Method lends new interest peor 
saves work; it increases you 
more effort, you can 
's fi 25 foods may be 
ry biscuit batter. Recipes for the 


re given in our Basic Recipe Cook Book. 


ooking and Baking is mos 
. Pillsbury’s Best rhegue 
olut ely unito rm in 

ideally suit a to every baking purpose. 
illed to the hig! lest stan 7 -dknowt n. 
illsbury ‘iB asic 


Fine-textured, 
ality, Pillsbury s 


bury Flour Mills 
'S Family of Foods 


sbur 


Syne” 






cut with bis t cutter, 7 
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4 te 
lor 
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er and a 
thy ur 
bake 15 minute 


swaampuet 4 or herpes Daintie s 


oll bi itd 


squares. > 


> with bis 


To the basic recipe add— 

4 tablespox 
*roceed as for bis 
. Place in grea 
3 medium-sized apples 


ns st 


z te 


Peel, core and cut apple 
‘ple by st 


7 
4% 
Otis 


Ue 








est Floul 
One of the family 
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